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TRADE JOURNALS FREED IN MADISON TRIAL 


Oil Tax Burden 
Theme of A.P.I. MADISON, Nov.” 15.__Follow-. 
‘ing is full text of the order, 


e 
Annual Meeting 'signed by Federal District Judge | 
|Patrick T. Stone, dismissing the 
-\indictment against the Platt de- 
By E. L. BARRINGER fendants in the alleged con-| 
N. P.N. News Bureau ispiracy case: 














Dismissal Order 


Unable To Show a Connection 
With Alleged Conspiracy, 


Government Admits 


N.P.N. News Bureau | 





CHICAGO, Nov. 15.— Taxa- 
tion in general, and particularly 


the undistributed profits tax, | 
was the keynote of the 18th | 
annual meeting of the American | 
Petroleum Institute here last | 


week. 


Aside from technical develop- | 
ments in refining and production | 


group meetings, the theme 


threaded through five days of | 
meetings was how good a job. 


the industry has done in provid- 
ing the public with eonstantly 
improved products at progres- 
sively lower prices and how the 
industry continues to bear the 
brunt of the nation’s tax bill. 
In the election of officials for 
next year all officers were re- 
turned, with President Axtell J. 
Byles. beginning a fourth term. 
Six new board members were 
elected. Five fill existing places 
and a sixth new member brings 
the total of. American Petfoie- 
um Institute directors to 108. 


Two Resolutions 


Only two resolutions 
adopted by the board at this 
general institute meeting. One 
calls for a census of the indus- 
try’s refining capacity. The 
other endorsed the National 

_ Fire Protective Assn.’s “Sug- 
gested Ordinance Regulating the 
Construction and Operation of 
Automobile Tank Trucks and 
Tank Trailers,” and adopted it 
as the institute’s standard. 

Registration was 2300, Presi- 
dent Byles announced. While 
there was the usual quota of 
technical men from refining and 
production, there was a dearth 
of attendance of top flight ex- 
ecutives, some of whom were 
in Madison at the oil trial. 


There were no marketing group | 
sessions to attract particular at- | 
tention of this branch of the | 


industry. 


Following the president’s ad- | 
dress at the first general session | 
Nov. 10, which brought to the | 


(Continued on page 24) 


were | 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


United States of America 
vs. 


] 

{| No. 11365 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) et al., { 

J 


Order of Dismissal 
defendants 


“This cause having come on for trial the 4th day 
of October, 1937, a jury having been duly selected, im- 
panelled and sworn and evidence having been introduced 
herein by the United States through witnesses subpoenaed 
by it and duly sworn by this Court and the United States 
through its attorneys having stated in open court this 
llth day of November, 1937, just before the conclusion 
of its case that from the evidence adduced no cause of 
violation of law as charged in the indictment herein has 
been proven against the defendants Warren C. Platt, W. C. 
Platt Company (also referred to in the indictment as 
Platt’s Oilgram) and The National Petroleum Publish- 
ing Company (also referred to in the indictment as Na- 
tional Petroleum News) and the United States through 
its attorneys having this day moved the Court for an 
order dismissing said cause as to the said Warren C. 
Platt, W. C. Platt Company and The National Petroleum 
Publishing Company and each of them and said defend- 
ants by their attorneys having objected to the granting 
of said motion and having moved the Court either to is- 
sue an order directing the United States to proceed with 
the prosecution of these defendants under the indictment 
herein to the conclusion of its case or in the alternative 
to instruct the jury to return verdicts of not guilty in 
favor of each of the defendants Warren C. Platt, W. C. 
Platt Company and The National Petroleum Publishing 
Company, the Court upon consideration thereof hereby 
overrules the said motion of said defendants and hereby 
grants the said motion of the United States and hereby 
dismisses the indictment herein as to each of said de- 
fendants and herewith discharges the said defendants and 
each of them, who may go hence without day. 


“The defendants and each of them in view of their 
objections may have their exceptions hereto. 


(Signed)—Patrick T. Stone, 


Judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Western 
District of Wisconsin. 


By G. T. KELLOGG 
N. P.N. Staff Writer 

By Teletype 

MADISON, Nov. 16. — Gov- 


‘ernment counsel late today be- 
| gan their fight to block dismis- 


sal of the oil “conspiracy” in- 


|dictment against any more de- 


fendants, following their vol- 
untary dismissal last week of 
charges against seven corpora- 
tions, including the three trade 
journals, and one _ individual, 
Warren C. Platt, Cleveland. 

Following the government’s 
move to dismiss the indictment 
against these defendants, de- 
fense counsel launched their 
arguments for a directed verdict 
in favor of the defendants re- 
maining in the case. Their argu- 
ments were completed today 
and late this afternoon Govern- 
ment Counsel J. H. Lewin be- 
gan his reply. 

The government closed its 
case Friday, Nov. 12, after 
Judge Patrick T. Stone late the 
preceding day granted all the 
government’s motions to dis- 
miss, reducing the number of 
defendants on trial to 64 19 
corporations and 45 individuals. 

Defendants dismissed on the 
government’s motion included: 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.; 
Deep ‘Rock Oil Corp.; Louisiana 
Cil & Refining Co.; Cities Serv- 
ice Export Oil Co.; NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws; -Platt’s Oil- 
gram; The Chicago Journal of 
Commerce and Platt. 

Before the government closed, 
however, Col. Wm. J. Donovan, 
chief of defense counsel, made 
another unsuccessful attempt to 
get the code into the record as 
a part of the prosecution’s case. 
In declining to receive them, 
the court told Donovan he would 
take “judicial notice” of the 
code during arguments on mo- 
tions to dismiss. 

Donovan started argument on 
the general motions early Mon- 
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Indiana Standard’s Purchases Listed 


day, Nov. 15, and was followed 
by Goldthwaite Dorr, Socony- 
Vacuum counsel; T. P. Young, 
Shell attorney, and Frederick 
Wood, representing Sinclair. 

The general motions to strike 
pointed out, first of all, that 
the indictment fails to allege 
the conspiracy in the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, that it does 
not describe and particularize 
the alleged conspiracy, that it 
shows on its face that the con- 
spiracy did not restrain inter- 
state commerce within the 
meaning of the Sherman act, 
that there is not substantial evi- 
dence to convict, and other 
grounds. 

Defense counsel also contend- 
ed that failure to involve the 
trade publications in the alleged 
conspiracy constituted a “fatal 
variance” from the allegations 
of the indictment. 

Replying, Government Coun- 
sel Lewin sought to show that 
the government, contrary to the 
defense contentions, had proved 
the allegations of the _ indict- 
ment. 

Judge Stone has taken under 
advisement all motions. to 
strike, pending conclusion of 
the arguments. The jury is ab- 
sent from courtroom. 

Because of the crowded con- 
dition of the courtroom during 
the arguments, the jurymen’s 
places are being occupied tem- 
porarily, by some of the de- 
fendants and their counsel. 


Indiana Standard Witness 


Government counsel were not 
ready with the accountant testi- 
mony they had planned to in- 
troduce when the session 
opened Wednesday, November 
10, and instead called Charles 
J. Barkdull, Evanston, IIl., exec- 
utive vice president of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.). 

Barkdull, first official of the 
Indiana Standard to be called to 
the stand in the case, was ques- 
tioned by government counsel 
concerning various officials of 
the company and their duties. 

He said Allan Jackson, direc- 
tor and vice-president in charge 
of sales, was in charge of the 
department which determined 
the company’s price policy; the 


duties of E. J. Bullock, vice- 
president in charge of  pur- 
chases, included purchases of 


gasoline, and that E. G. Seubert, 
president “supervises the opera- 
tions of the company very close- 
ly,” to use words of Government 
Counsel Chaffetz. 

Chaffetz then asked the ques- 
tion: “If Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana) was engaged in a purchas- 
ing program, you’d assume Mr. 
Seubert would be familiar with 
it then?” 


Before the witness could an- 





swer, Weymouth Kirkland, at- 
torney for the company, ob- 
jected to the question as hypo- 
thetical, and was sustained by 
the court. 

Chaffetz tried in various ways 
to link Seubert’s name with the 
alleged buying program, finally 
asKing Barkdull if Bullock 
would participate in a buying 
program without consulting the 
president. Again Kirkland ob- 
jected, but was overruled, and 
thé witness answered “probably 
not.” 

On cross examination of Bark- 
dull, Kirkland brought out that 
Seubert was not in Chicago all 
during February 1935. He asked 
the witness if he had ever heard 
Seubert say anything to indicate 


: : | 
that the company was acting in 


concert with any other compan- 
ies in a buying program, and 
was told that Barkdull had 
never heard Seubert discuss any 
program. 

“You don’t think Mr. Bullock 
would commit a crime with. or 
without Mr. Seubert’s permis- 
sion, do you?” Kirkland asked, 
but Chaffetz immediately object- 
ed, and was sustained. 


Then, turning to Kirkland the 
government attorney said, 

“You admit that the running 
of a buying program is a 
crime?” 

“What is the indictment for? 
Aren’t we indicted for commit- 
ting a crime?” returned Kirk- 
land. 


The Indiana Standard attor-: 
ney then questioned Barkdull 
about the number of tank cars 
of gasoline purchased by his 
company from Mid-Continent in- 
dependent refiners in the years 
from 1931 to 1936, and was told 
that the 1230 cars purchased in 
1934 were the most bought in 
any one year during that period. 
Purchases in 1935 were 795 cars, 
and in 1936, 925 cars, Barkdull 
related. All were bought on 
specifications, he testified, and 
the highest monthly purchase 
during the period was 125 cars. 


Later the witness testified 
that refinery inventories had 
been below what they should 


have been, and that it was the 
custom of the company, and of 
others he knew anything about, 
to build up inventories in winter 
to take care of peak demand in 
summer. 


Asks About Purchases 
This led Chaffetz, on re-direct 
examination, to ask if monthly 
purchases of 60, 75 or 125 cars 
were not “toc insignificant” to 
have any effect on inventories 
or other factors mentioned. He 
brought out that monthly pur- 
chases of less than a half-million 


‘gallons had been made when in- 


ventories were 42 million gal- 
lons short of the 5,500,000 bar- 
rels Barkdull had testified re- 
finery inventories should be kept 
at. The witness agreed the pur- 
chases were small in comparison 
with amounts by which he said 
actual inventories were below 
the 5,500,000 barrel mark dur- 
ing 1935 and 1936. 

Turning to authority of com- 
pany officials to purchase gaso- 








Sunday Closing 
For East Texas 
Is Braking Move 


By Teletype 
N. P. N. News, Bureau 

TULSA, Nov. 16. — Reduc- 
tion of 68,886 barrels daily from 
the allowable prevailing on Nov. 
12, was ordered last night by 
the Texas Railroad Commission, 
following the monthly statewide 
hearing. 

This was forecast last week 
in a statement made by Chair- 
man C. V. Terrell, who said cur- 
rent demand was approximately 
175,000 barrels daily less than 
production and that Texas, pro- 
ducing about 40 per cent of 
the nation’s total, would reduce 
allowables by about 70,000 bar- 
rels. 

The allowable Nov. 1 was 
1,351,677 barrels but, through 
,special orders and completion 
of producing wells, it had in- 
creased 71,352 barrels by Nov. 
12. The special increases had 
amounted to more than 36,000 
barrels. 

The new figure, effective Nov. 
16, was 1,354,143 barrels, which 
is 59,167 barrels less than the 
daily average recommended by 
the Bureau of Mines for No- 
vember and 45,657 barrels less 
than the Bureau forecast of de- 
mand for December. 

The East Texas field, long a 
problem, was left unchanged as 
to percentage of allowable but 
the Railroad Commission or- 
dered the field shut in complete- 
ly on four successive Sundays 
beginning Nov. 21. This is cal- 
culated to reduce total produc- 
tion over a month by about 
two million barrels. The Sun- 
day shut down was referred 
to as an experimental venture 


in ascertaining well perform- 
ances. The decline of bottom 
hole pressure in the field 


which had gone on for several 
months was interrupted in the 
latest pressure period. Commis- 
sion engineers reported an in- 
crease of 12.37 pounds per 
square inch in a month. 


i\line, Chaffetz asked if the au- 
| thority to purchase “900, 1000 or 
1200 tank cars of gasoline a 
| year” was a matter in the hands 
‘of the purchasing department, 
without going to higher author- 
ity. Barkdull said it was. 


“Market Leader” 


The witness was questioned 
by Judge Stone as to Indiana 
Standard’s position as a “mar- 
ket leader,” and wanted to know 
if there had ever been any in- 
stance where it had “followed” 
a market decrease, or had to 
lower its own price because 
other companies did not follow 
its lead on an increase. 

Barkdull said he didn’t have 
the information, but that a 
perusal of records probably 
would reveal numerous such 
_instances. He agreed with the 
judge, however, that this is noi 
usual. 

Kirkland brought out that 
Standard of Indiana is the ‘pio 
neer” company in the midwest 
area, and suggested the possi- 
bility this was the reason for its 
market leadership. The wit- 
ness, in response to questions, 
denied that the company confers 
with any other companies in ar- 
riving at prices at which gaso- 
line is to be soid. 

Just before the witness was 
excused and court recessed for 
the day, because government 
counsel said all they had re- 
maining to present was testi- 
mony of the accountant-witness, 
who was not yet prepared to 
take the stand, Col. Donovan 
asked Barkdull if the tank car 
price of gasoline was not sub- 
normally low in 1934 and the 
early part of 1935. Barkdull 
said it was. 

This was after Chaffetz had 
shown the witness a chart pur- 
porting to show how the tank 
car price had risen after the 
first few months of 1935. 


Accountant Testifies 


The government’s accountan 
was ready to testify Thursday 
morning, Nov. 11, when court 
convened at 9 a.m. instead of 
the usual 10 a.m. to permit an 
early recess for Armistice Day 
exercises. The witness, W. J. 
Miller of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, was questioned 
by government counsel during 
most of the morning session, 
which closed at a little before 11 
o’clock, and underwent cross- 
examination by defense attor- 
neys during the afternoon. 

Miller, who appeared as a gov- 
ernment witness earlier in the 
trial, was first questioned about 
a tabulation he had made from 
figures produced by John M. 
Bradshaw, Dallas broker, when 


Bradshaw was on the witness 
stand Nov. 1 and 2. 
Miller’s tabulation covered 


purchases testified to have been 
made by Bradshaw for the Gulf 
period 


jcompanies during the 
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Government Accountant Called to Stand 


from March 1, 1935, through 
April 1936. He said it showed 
that 70 per cent of the 3535 cars 
purchased by Bradshaw for Gulf 
during the period were at 
Platt’s Oilgram “low” for such 
gasoline. The figures were com- 
piled, Miller said, from original 
purchase orders and _ invoices 
subpoenaed -from the files of 
the companies. 

The accountant testified that 
2214 of the 3535 cars had been 
purchased through the East Tex- 
as Refiners’ Marketing Assn., 
and that 1983 of these were pur- 
chased at the low quotation of 
Platt’s Oilgram East Texas 
market. The remainder were 
below that quotation on date of 
sale, he said. 


Other tabulations presented 
by Miller purported to show the 
number of tank cars of gasoline 
purchased by each of the de- 
tendant companies (except Sin- 
clair) in each field (Mid-Contin- 
ent and East Texas), by months, 
during the 14-month period, and 
a comparison of prices paid for 
such tank cars’ as were pur- 
chased at specific prices with 
Platt’s Oilgram and Chicago 
Journal of Commerce prices on 
date of sale. 


Donovan Objects 


Col. Donovan objected to pre- 
sentation of the _ tabulations 
without the Sinclair purchases, 





that 73 per cent were purchased 
“at or above” the low of Oil- 
gram. Questioned further, he 
revealed that 72.5 per cent were 
purchased at the low and only 
0.5 per cent above the low. The 
remainder moved at prices be- 
low the low, he said. 

With reference to Chicago 
Journal of Commerce quotations 
for the same grade of gasoline 
f.o.b. group 3, (which, he said 
are normally 0.125 cent higher 
than the East Texas market), 
Miller said that of the gasoline 
which was purchased at specific 
prices, 79.4 per cent was pur- 
chased at 0.125 cent below the 
Journal’s -low, or higher. (Be- 
cause of the differential, this 
quantity, he said, moved at the 
“low” or above.) 


11,384 Cars Purchased 


Simijar figures for the Mid- 
Continent, in which the account- 
ant said the companies bought 
11,384 cars, both third grade and 
regular, during the period, were 
presented. Of the total, 9204 


|cars were purchased at a flat 


price, and 69.6 per cent of these 
were at the low of Oilgram for 
the Oklahoma market, the wit- 
ness testified, adding that 71.3 
per cent of the 9204 cars were 


‘purchased at the Journal of 
‘Commerce low for that market, 
(18.1 per cent below that low, 
‘and the rest above. 


since these purchases, he said, | 


would represent “approximately | 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF N.P.N. 


would make a tabulation of the | 
figures and present | 
them later, but Frederick Wood, | 
Sinclair attorney said he would | 


half of what this witness is 
talking about.” 


Government counsel said they 


Sinclair 


cebject to their inclusion if the 


tabulation were not presented | 
before the close of the govern- 


ment’s case. 


To Argue from Documents 


Chaffetz then said they would | 
introduce the large volume of. 
and invoices | 


purchase orders 


subpoenaed from the Sinclair | 


files, since it would take two 
weeks or more, according to 


Miller, to make up a computa- | 
Chaffetz said the govern- | 


tion. 


ment would “argue from” the | 
documents, rather than have the | 


compilation made up. 

Miller’s tabulation 
that 8797 tank cars of gasoline, 
all third grade he said, were 
purchased by the defendant com- 
panies, except Sinclair, in the 


showed | 


East Texas field during the | 


1935-36 period. Under ques- 


tioning by Lewin he said that | 


1305 of the cars purchased were 


based on the low of Platt’s Oil-| 


gram and 7492 sold at a specific 
price. Of the latter, he testified 


Miller testified that he had 


prepared his tabulations from 
invoices, purchase orders, ship- 
ping instructions, and other doc- 
uments submitted by the de- 
fendant companies under sub- 
poena. 


On cross examination, Ralph 


Horween, counsel for Globe Oil 
& Refining Co., asked whether 
some of the Mid-Continent pur- 
chases were not of cars bought 
on the basis of f.o.b. Kansas or 
Oklahoma refinery points, and 
the witness said there may have 
been some. He had used the 
Platt’s Oilgram Oklahoma mar- 
ket for all comparisons in the 
Mid-Continent purchases, he 
said. 


Comparison Basis Questioned 


Asked by Col. Donovan how 
he had arrived at his compari- 
sons of prices, Miller said he 
had used the date of the pur- 
chase order to compare with the 
publications’ prices on that day, 
where it was available, but that 


when it was not he used the in- | 


voice date. 
Donovan continued his cross 
examination during the after- 


‘noon session Nov. 11, asking 


Miller if he considered gravity, 
gum content, vapor pressure, 
and other specifications in clas- 
sifying gasoline represented by 
the purchase orders and invoices 
as third grade or regular. The 
witness said he had not, and told 
the defense attorney that “some- 





What's New in Truck Equipment 
EDITED BY JOHN W. THOMPSON 
@ Trends in truck design—the use of six-wheelers and 


semi-trailers—points to keep in mind in the selection of 
truck equipment—these and more are discussed in a sym- 


posium which includes a review of the recent 1937 Truck 
Show, at Newark, N. J., and the meeting of the Society of 


held at the same time. 


Automotive Engineers on transportation and maintenance 


Included in the symposium are an article by N.P.N. 


Staff Writer John W. Thompson and portions from sev- 
eral addresses by experts on truck operation presented at 
the S.A.E. meeting. Topics will be discussed of vital in- 
terest to all oil company men who have a hand in opera- 
ting truck transportation units efficiently and econom- 


ically. 


Glamour Sells Merchandise 


BY S. A. WEISSENBURGER 


@ And Christmas is Glamour for all of us, young and 


old. 


Service stations are now such an integral and ac- 


cepted part of retail merchandising in this country that 
they are missing something by not joining with other mer- 
chants in their community in putting Glamour into Holi- 
day trading. Some practical suggestions as to gift offer- 
ings service stations can make, by an old hand at retail 
merchandising, in the Nov. 24th issue of N.P.N. 


|times there was a whole para- 
igraph of specifications” on the 
\orders or invoices, “‘so I just de- 
cided whether it was motor or 
regular gasoline.” 

Col. Donovan then asked if it 
wasn’t a fact that in most cases 
where cars were purchased 
above the “low” quotation, the 
specifications, other than octane 
rating, were more rigid. 

Col. Donovan brought out that 
some of the purchases repre- 
sented by the cars included in 
Miller’s compilation were 
shipped over periods as long as 
a month, and in one instance, 
four months, and asked the wit- 
ness: 

“Isn’t it a fact that purchases 
for shipment over a period of 
more than 15 days do not fall 
within the meaning of spot pur- 
*hases ?” 


“Not Spot Transactions” 


Chaffetz objected, but Dono- 
van argued that purchases for 
shipment over periods of longer 
than 15 days were being com- 
pared with Oilgram’s quota- 
tions for “spot” purchases. 

“This computation is not prop- 
er if they are including as spot 
transactions, transactions which 
are not in fact spot purchases,” 
Donovan declared, moving that 
the computation be not admit- 
ted. There was lengthy argu- 
‘ment between opposing counsel, 
during which Chaffetz charged 
“the defendants expect to get 
‘out of this case because there is 
,some technical definition of spot 
transaction.” Chaffetz also con- 
‘tended that it made no differ- 
ence over what period the pur- 
‘chases were shipped over. 
| Donovan then asked the wit- 
'ness if he knew that the bill of 
{particulars said the purchases 
‘involved in the alleged conspir- 
‘acy were “spot” purchases, and 
‘that his figures in the compila- 
‘tion covered other purchases as 
well. Chaffetz objected to this 
/question, and was sustained. 


The defense attorney then 
,asked that the witness prepare 
‘him a list of the cars his tabula- 
tion showed were purchased at 
| prices above the low of Platt’s 
'Oilgram, giving the buyer, sell- 
'er, date of purchase and date of 
shipment. Government counsel 
‘objected, but consented to let 
‘Miller assist Donovan’s staff in 
'the compilation. 

H. C. Walker, Louisiana Oil & 
Refining Co. attorney, then ob- 
| jected to admission of the com- 
pilations, so far as his company 
i'was concerned, since they in- 
‘cluded purchases made by it in 
'the Mid-Continent area, “and 
| we’re not charged with support- 
ing the Mid-Continent program.” 

Attorneys for several other 
‘companies made similar objec- 
tions to the tabulation, assert- 
ing that it included purchases 
by their companies in areas in 
which they were not charged 
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Prosecution Rests Its 


with making purchases. That 
is, they said that it listed pur- 
chases in East Texas by com- 
panies charged with participat- 
ing only in the alleged Mid-Con- 


tinent program, and vice versa. | 


“For What They’re Worth” 


Judge Stone overruled the ob- 
jections, all of which were made 
before the jury, and said the 
exhibits would be received “for 
what they’re worth’. The jury, 
he said, could determine their 
worth. The judge then asked 
the jury to “wipe out” of their 
minds the arguments that had 
taken place over their admis- 
sion. 

Walker continued his cross- 
examination of the witness, ask- 
ing him if, in arriving at com- 
parisons for purchases made by 
Louisiana Oil from refiners in 
south Arkansas he had used the 
Oilgram North Lowisiana-Ar- 
kansas market quotations or the 
Oklahoma quotations. 


Miller said he used the “Tul- 
sa” quotations, and Walker 
asked that he make a similar 
tabulation of his company’s 
purehases using the North- 
Louisiana-Arkansas market for 
comparison. Later, Walker 
agreed to withdraw this request 
if he could make a statement 
for the record concerning the 
markets. Government counsel 
did not object, and Walker 
read into the record the state- 
ment that Platt’s Oilgram tank 
car prices for spot transactions 
in the North Louisiana-Arkan- 
sas area are usually from 0.5 to 
0.75 cent higher than the Okla- 
homa market. 


It was at this point, late in 
the afternoon of Nov. 11, when 
government counsel entered a 
number of stipulations in the 
record, and Chaffetz addressed 
the court: 

“Now, before concluding the 
government’s case . . . having 
finished with our evidence, the 
government desires to make 
certain motions. There are cer- 
tain corporations and one in- 
dividual as to whom the gov- 
ernment desires to move to dis- 
miss for the reasons I am about 
to state.” 


Then Chaffetz made the first 
government motion for dismis- 
sal, concerning Tide Water As- 
sociated, asserting that the evi- 
dence shows the activities charg- 
ed by the government were car- 
ried on by Tide Water Oil Co., 
which has since been dissolved. 
The government attorney said 
the evidence had not shown the 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
to be connected up. 


Next motion was to dismiss 


Case Nov. 


12 





Deep Rock Oil Corp., 
ground that that company was 
in the hands of trustees ap- 
pointed by the court during the 
period covered by the indict- 
ment, and “we are satisfied that 
that corporation cannot be held 
legally liable in this case.” 


Then came the motion to dis- 
miss Louisiana Oil & Refining 
Co., as “the corporation is no 
longer in existence . . .”, fol- 
lowed by motion 
Cities Service Export Oil Co. 
on the ground that it was 
merged with certain other com: 
panies, and is no longer a cor- 
porate entity. 


All Granted 


All these motions were grant- | 


ed as moved, as the crowded 


courtroom listened to see who | 


would be “next.” 


“As to the Journal of Com- 
merce Publishing Co., W. C. 
Platt Company, National Petro- 
leum Publishing Co., and War- 
ren C. Platt, the government 
feels it has been unable to ad- 
duce sufficient evidence to con- 
nect up these defendants with 
the conspiracy charged in the 
indictment; and the government 
respectfully moves to dismiss 
as to those several defendants.” 

Before Judge Stone could 
rule on this motion, William 
A. McAfee, counsel for the 
Platt defendants, was on his 
feet objecting. 


“Your Honor, we wish to be 
heard on this matter, and 
suggest that perhaps the dis- 
cussion is not appropriate to 
take place in front of the jury,” 
McAfee said. 

After the jury had been ex- 
cused, McAfee said that he rep- 
resented only the Platt defend- 
ants, and said to the court: 


“It is a well settled law that, 
at this state of a criminal pro- 
ceeding, a criminal case can- 
not be dismissed without con- 
sent of the defendant. We de- 
sire to stand on that right, and 
insist, right here and now, that 
this case proceed to verdict, di- 
rected or otherwise. 

“In order to make our posi- 
tion perfectly clear, I make the 
following motion on behalf of 
these defendants: 

“IT move your Honor that the 
prosecution be directed to pro- 
ceed in this case with the prose- 
cution against these defendants; 
or, in the alternative, that the 
jury be instructed at the close 
of government’s case to return 
a verdict of not guilty in favor 


of these defendants and each 
of them.” 
Here B. M. Webster, Tide 


Water attorney, made the same 


to dismiss | 


on the|motion on behalf of Tide Water 


Associated, and pointed out 


\that the government “has un- 
‘dertaken here for some six 


'weeks to proceed against these port a finding of guilty against 


\defendants, and has used every 
jmeans_ within 
\produce evidence which would 
\justify an application to the 


its control to 


‘court to permit them to go to, 


‘the jury as against those de- 
fendants.” 





| stay in the case, we won't ob- 


ject” Chaffetz began, but 
Judge Stone interrupted, assert- 
ing: 

“Well, I am satisfied, as far 
as the journals are concerned, 


both journals, there is no com- 
_petent and substantial evidence 


in this record which would sup- 


them; and the motion of the 
government is granted, over 
the objection of those defend- 
ants.” 


McAfee then asked: “May the 


record show our exception?” 


Here Chaffetz interrupted to 


‘ask both McAfee and Webster | 
\if they would be satisfied if the 


court granted the government’s | 


jection, and McAfee retorted: 
“If we object, we can’t be 
satisfied.” 


“Verdict of Some Kind” 


However, Judge Stone grant- 
ed the government’s motion. 
Just after he had granted it 
'S. T. Lawton, Journal of Com- 
|merce counsel, said that “at 
'this stage of the game, the 
|government has the power, but 
I doubt if it has the right to 
dismiss the indictment,” and 
\joined in the objection of Mc- 


“There will be no question of 
being placed in second jeopar- 
dy,” the court replied, and sug- 
gested to the Platt attorneys, 


|McAfee and Maurice F. Han- 
motion to dismiss over their ob- | 


ning, that, since their clients 
had given bond, “there should 
be prepared a written order of 
dismissal.” The order was pre- 
pared, and was signed by Judge 
Stone the following morning. 
Under the law, dismissal un- 
der these circumstances is the 
same as if the court had in- 


|structed the jury to bring in a 


| Afee, adding that “the case 
‘should be allowed to go to the’ 


\jury for a verdict of some kind, 
\whether under the direction of 
the court or otherwise.” 


“If these defendants want to 








S. QO. Indiana Increases 


+ Prices To Meet Rates 


CHICAGO, Nov. 15. Stand- 
iard Oil Co. of Indiana an- 
|\nounced today that, effective 


‘Nov. 17, it will advance prices 
of refined petroleum products 
‘to reflect the permanent ad- 
,vance of 1 cent per cwt. in 
freight rates which railroads 
have announced to become ef- 
fective Nov. 15. 

All grades of motor gaso- 
lines, dealer and tank wagon 
prices, and naphthas, refined 
oils, tractor fuels and domestic 
heating fuels will be advanced, 
through the company’s market- 
ing territory, which comprises 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
the Dakotas and Wisconsin. 

At many points the advance 
will amount to one-tenth cent 
per gallon, but there will be 
numbers of points where prices 
will be unchanged, due to the 
\fact that the freight rate is 
figured to only the nearest one- 
tenth cent per gallon as affect- 
ing product prices, the Stand- 
jard says. 


“not guilty” verdict. 


After the government’s dis- 
missal motions had been grant- 
ed, the prosecution moved that 
certain exhibits previously re- 
ceived as against only part of 
the defendants, or against those 
“which the record shows to 
have been connected with the 
conspiracy thus far,’ be re- 
eeived as against all defendants 
remaining in the case. 


The motion was granted after 
considerable argument between 
opposing counsel, and court ad- 


|journed for the day, with gov- 


/ernment 


attorneys predicting 
an early close to their case the 
following morning. 


Government Rests 


Close of the government’s 
case came, then, only 36 min- 
utes after court reconvened on 
Friday, Nov. 12, and after Col. 
Donovan’s second unsuccessful 
attempt to introduce the NIRA 
oil code and the President’s ex- 
ecutive order of Aug. 19, 1933, 
approving the code, as part of 
the evidence. 

A few routine motions as to 
evidence and exhibits and their 
applicability to certain defend- 
ants were made and ruled upon 
when the session opened, and 
shortly afterward Col. Donovan 
addressed the court, recalling 
that when he had previously 
attempted to introduce the code 
and executive order the court 


had said to let it pass and 
bring it up later. 
He then moved their intro- 


duction into the evidence as a 
part of the government’s case, 
giving as reasons that testi- 
mony of government witnesses 
during the case has referred 
to “refinery allocations,” the 
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Flock Of Defense Motions Are File 


Planning and _ Co-Ordination 
Committee, and Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Board, and that 
many of the contracts intro- 
duced refer to the code. With 
these in evidence, the code it- 
self is necessary to the under- 
standing of them, Donovan 
argued. 


Crawford replied, “we do not 
think they are admissible” and 
contended no foundation had 
been laid for their introduction, 
and that “they have nothing to 
do with this lawsuit.” 


Donovan’s motion was denied, 
but the court said he would 
take judicial notice of the code 
and executive order during ar- 
guments on motions for dis- 
missal, and the way was leit 
open for renewal of the mo- 
tion to put the code and execu- 
tive order into the evidence 
later. 


Shortly after this Crawford 
announced to the court “the 
government now rests’ and 
court adjourned for the week- 
end, after Donovan said he 
would not have his motions to 
strike and to dismiss ready 
for presentation until Monday. 


Motions Presented and Argued 


With the opening of court 
Monday morning, Nov. 15, Col. 
Donovan, on behalf of all de- 
fendants still in the case, moved 
to strike from the record 362 
decuments submitted in = evi- 
dence by the government. Don- 
ovan contended that none of the 
writers of the documents were 
shown to have taken part in the 
alleged conspiracy. 


Donovan also asked that tes- 
timony of Cari O. Beroth, Chi- 
cago broker, concerning conver- 
sations with independent refin- 
ers about the alleged buying 
program in East Texas and the 
Mid-Continent be stricken. This 
testimony was admitted on prof- 
fer of the government to show 
that these independents were co- 
conspirators, and Donovan ton- 
tended this was not proved. 


The motion of Donovan also 
asked that testimony of John 
M. Bradshaw, Dallas commis- 
sion buyer, relating to tele- 
grams, teletype messages and 
letters, be stricken out, on the 
ground that these messages did 
not refresh the witness’ memo- 
ry, and that he was allowed to 
read portions of them into the 
record. 


Several other motions supple- 
mental to the general motion 
filed by Col. Donovan were made 
by other defense lawyers. One 
such was the motion of Freder- 
ick Wood, Sinclair attorney, 
which sought to have removed 





from the record all testimony of 
W. P. Jacobi, Socony-Vacuum 
buyer, as it affected the defend- 
ant J. W. Carnes, vice president 
of Sinclair. Wood said the testi- 
mony was inadmissable as 
against Carnes, as it dealt with 
conversations and acts done out 
of his presence, and without any 
other evidence connecting him 
with it. 


All Lawyers File 


After the motions, to strike 
out evidence had been taken un- 
der advisement by the court, 
counsel for each of the 64 de- 
fendants remaining in the case 
filed to the clerk’s desk to pre- 
sent their motions for dismissal, 
and Col. Donovan began the gen- 
eral argument on behalf of all 
defendants for dismissal and a 
directed verdict of acquital. 

Donovan’s argument covered 
four main points: 


1. The Mid-Continent pro- 
gram, if any, did not unreason- 
ably restrain trade within the 


meaning of the Sherman law, 
as interpreted by the courts. 

2. The only program in East 
Texas supported by competent 
evidence is a selling program, 
organized by the independent re- 
finers; and such program is 
clearly lawful. Even if there 
was a buying program in East 


Texas, then it is clear that such | 
|program did not unreasonably 


restrain interstate trade arid 
commerce. ot 

3. There has been a complete 
failure to prove the single gen- 
eral scheme or agreement al- 
leged in the indictment. 

4. Failure of the prosecution 
to establish any agreement con- 
cerning the trade papers, as is 
admitted by the government’s 
motion to dismiss, constitutes a 


fatal variance from the allega-| 


tions of the indictment. 

As to the “unreasonableness” 
of the restraint of trade brought 
about by the East Texas and 
Mid-Continent programs, if any, 

(Continued on page 29) 








“Heat With Oil” Campaign 
Is Proposed To Institute 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 15.—A sug- 
gestion for a national co-oper- 
ative campaign by the oil indus- 
try to promote oil heat, spend- 
ing a minimum of $3,000,000 
over three years, was made to 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute at its annual meeting here 
last week by the Chicago Oil 
Heat Committee 

In a letter to Axtell J. Byles, 
institute president, Frank E. 
Spencer, Spencer Petroleum Co., 
chairman of the Chicago com- 
mittee, pointed out that the pro- 
posed expenditure, when com- 
pared to amounts spent by oil 
companies on competitive gaso- 
line advertising, “must appear 
wholly reasonable, if not piti- 
fully small.” 

The proposal is for a three- 
year campaign, to start next 
spring. Each year’s expendi- 
tures to co-operatively promote 
oil heating would be a minimum 
of $1,000,000. 


National Group Proposed 


The Chicago committee pro- 
poses that a National Oil Heat 
Committee be formed immedi- 
ately “to represent fairly and 
intelligently the oil companies 
interested in heating oils, and 
the burner manufacturers.” This 
committee would conduct the 
campaign. 


President Byles’s address at 
the first general session of the 
institute meeting acknowledged 
that heating oil now is a major 
oil industry product. 

“Some, but possibly not 
enough of the institute members 
have been forced to recognize 
this position already,” the Chi- 
cago committee’s letter relates, 
“but the facts that exist and that 
prompted you to make that 
statement in your address will 
certainly cause all others inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in 
heating oils, to form this same 
conclusion,” 

The letter continues by relat- 
ing that the heating oil industry 
like “Topsy” just “growed.” 


To Educate “Topsy” 


“Today some of us who have 
given this subject intense 
thought and consideration dur- 
ing the past few years,” the let- 
ter to Byles continued, “be- 
lieve a situation faces us (and 
I refer most especially to the 
oil industry) where we cannot 
expect this ‘Topsy’ like growth 
to continue indefinitely or satis- 
factorily. 

“In other words, ‘Topsy’ has 
her growth and now must be 
educated and developed. 

“No longer will the home own- 
ers of this country be charmed 
solely by the competitive argu- 


ments and offers made by the 
few responsible oil burner man- 
|ufacturers still in business. A\l- 
ready the arch competitors of 
fuel oil for heating purposes 
(namely gas and coal) are alive 
to the situation, and are taking 
the play away from the oil and 
tie oil burner industries, each 
by banding together in effective 
‘local and national campaigns, 
where they are telling their 
\stories collectively, economical- 
ly and successfully. 


“Unless the responsible lead- 
ers in the oil industry, together 
with the responsible oil burner 
manufacturers can and do band 
| together for the purpose of a na- 
tional co-operative advertising 
campaign, extolling the advan- 
ages of ‘oil for heating purposes’ 
the strong position that has been 
attained by the oil industry— 
without much effort or expense 

will be lost. 


Waited Too Long 


| “This is not merely an idle 
| surmise, or a vague conjecture. 
| Positive and indisputable evi- 
dence in this direction is al- 
ready available at points where 
the effect of the co-operative ef- 
|forts of the coal people (with 
their automatic stoker ballyhoo) 
or the plausible national adver- 
tising copy of the gas industry, 
has been felt. 

“In the judgment of the writ- 
er and the Chicago Oil Heat 
Committee, which perhaps has 
given this subject more thought 
than any other organization in 
the country, we may already 
have waited too long to offset 
most effectively the national col- 
lective efforts of our arch en- 
emies, coal and gas. Certainly 
we have waited long enough.” 

The Chicago Oil Heat Commit- 
tee conducted a campaign in 
metropolitan Chicago during the 
winter of 1935-1936 with a $34,- 
000 expenditure. At that time 
gas was being intensively pro- 
moted for heating and the coal 
industry was defending its mar- 
ket in Chicago. 


To Aid Consumption 


Spencer has long viewed a co- 
operative campaign as a means 
of the oil industry building a 
market for one of its major 
products, and to increase the to- 
tal volume of heating oil con- 
sumed. 

In the letter to Byles refer- 
ence is made of the oil com- 
panies expenditures for com- 
petitive gasoline advertising 
(amounting to about $25,000,000 
annually). Spencer views this 
gasoline advertising as being 
competitive, in not increasing 
the total consumption of motor 
fuel but endeavoring to win mo- 
torists from one brand to an- 
other, as against a possible co- 
operative campaign by the in- 
dustry to increase total heating 
oil volume. 
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Thanks To My Friends, 
Now For the South and Golf 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 15. — Acquitted, free and home 
again, from the biggest and weirdest legal battle, I believe, 
in this country’s history. 

The trial at Madison continues. In the meantime, I am 
packing my wife and golf clubs into the car and cruising a 
few hundred miles away from the snow that has started to 
blow and even from All gossip of the Madison oil case. 

I am going to try and not give that case another thought 
—I certainly have had nothing much else on my mind for a 
year and a half—until the case is finished. Then I will pick 
up the transcript of the record, from the filing of the indict- 
ments to the final verdict; I will sort out all the notes on 
“inside” and “backstairs” information I have been accumulat- 
ing and then write the REAL story of that case. 

It will be a story that every oil man and every business 
man and citizen should read and understand, because the 
manner in which this case has been conducted warrants the 
most serious consideration of all honest men. It has raised 
the greatest doubts as to the relationship that can and should 
exist between business and government. 

However all that may be, right now I say thanks to all 
my friends for their kind wishes and most able and generous 
assistance to me in the preparation and carrying on of my 
case,—friends I am glad to say from every branch of the 
oil industry. 

My particular thanks to those refiners and jobbers who 
gave so freely of their time and data to prove that The Oil- 
gram and NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws during 1935-36 had 
done, as it always had prior thereto and has done since, a 
most accurate, up-to-the-minute and honest job of price re- 
porting. 

While the government attorneys did not even say they 
were sorry for all the inconvenience, expense and trouble they 
have needlessly and unjustly caused me these past two years, 














at least one thing I will get out of this trial. That is absolute 
proof of the exceedingly accurate reporting we have done of 
tank car prices everywhere. The evidence of that is simply 
tremendous and irrefutable. This data will be available to 
the public when Defense Counsel Donovan completes presen- 
tation of his case. 

For the present I will see what I can do with those rusty 
golf clubs. 


New Rates Will Boost 
Water, Truck Transportation 


With the railroads planning for another early 15 per 
cent increase in all freight rates, the question arises if the 
roads have not finally decided to give up all effort to hold 
the business of the petroleum industry. Certainly with rail 
rates going up and pipeline, barge and truck transportation 
going, down in cost, the roads cannot hope to increase their 
tonnage with still higher rates. 

Perhaps the railroads plan to try to hold up or even 
raise trucking costs and rates by more stringent regulations 
under the federal motor truck control law, and perhaps the 
roads plan some such cost raising regulations for water trans- 
portation. 

Such plans, if the roads have them, cannot be expected 
to prevail for, no matter how much the railroads and some 
truck owners try to force regulation of trucks and water 
ways, the fact remains that truck and water way transporta- 


tion is essentially a private, individual and small man’s trans- 
portation. No large investment of capital is required in 
either. No big organization is needed to operate them. Mo- 
tor truck manufacturers every year are making their trucks 
lighter, cheaper, more economical to operate and more ef- 
ficient in handling big loads. They are also making those 
trucks easier for the small man to buy through time pay- 
ments. 


The development of water transportation methods is 
just as free as the water itself. Plenty of companies are 
building barges and plenty more are willing to try. Some 
individuals have even done the job quite creditably and most 
cheaply themselves. It is hard to believe that the railroads, 
should they wish to, could hamper the development of water 
transportation enough to protect their prospective high rates 
on petroleum products. 


As to pipelines, the more the railroads fuss with them 
the more they will attract attention to the pipelines and their 
present rate structure with the undoubted result that the 
pipeline rates will be decreased. Meanwhile, the higher rail 
freight rates for distributing gasoline from the terminals of 
pipelines and refineries will just force the laying of more 
small local distributing lines, such as the Standard of Ohio 
is building from its refinery at Cleveland to Akron and Can- 
ton and from its Toledo refinery down through many small 
cities south of that point. 


It is easy to foresee that the day is coming when even 
some well located and large gallonage service stations will 
be supplied by direct laterals from gasoline pipelines that 
will form more of a network over the country. The only de- 
terrent to this development will be still more efficient trucks 
and, in country on navigable streams, better water transpor- 
tation of petroleum and its products. 


The railroads by this last proposed big advance in rates 
would seem to be digging their grave a little deeper so far 
as even holding much of their present oil tonnage is con- 
cerned.—W. C. P. 
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Next Step, A Son 
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As A Director of the Institute 





(A Letter,to the Editor from 
Ellick Botts, consulting 
pumper, Gray Horse, Okla.) 


To the Editor: 


Reports have reached me that 
the boys had their usual good 
time in Chicago at the A. P. I. 
meeting and that there were 
the usual number of instructive 
speeches. I was sorry that I 
could not make it this year but 
you know how these planetary | 
transmission cars are. Mine, I 
am afraid, has about reached 
the end of the trail and I am 


temporarily immobilized. There | 


seemed to be nobody making 
the trip from here except by 
train. Oil men are modest that 
way, as you know; they seem 
to regard the use of their own 
products as a form of boasting. 


So, having no transportation, 
I didn’t get to the big meeting 
and most of my news about it 
came secondhand and_ even 
worse. It was especially grati- 
fying to hear that the oil scouts 
have been given recognition 
and that one of the number 
is now a director of the A. P. I. 
The big boys are slowly work- 
ing things around my way and 
in time the consulting pumpers 
will reach the pinnacle of pe- 
troleum fame. As I am the only 
one of that class the board of 
councillors should make short 
work of selecting somebody to 
be director. 

Having that scout on the 
board is certain to result in 
great good to the industry. As 
you know, we have had some 
trouble around these A. P. I. 
conventions in finding out just 
what the directors talk about 
when they go into their huddles 
with a couple of big, tough 
birds on the gate to see that, 
nobody accidentally pauses with- | 
in earshot to tie his shoe or! 
light a cigaret. Now the scouts 
are supposed to turn in every- 
thing they. hear or even sus- 
pect at the weekly check-meet- 
ing. The one who is a director 
is under some kind of oath to 
do this and every scout’s week- 
ly letter should reflect quite ac- 
curately all conversations that 
occur within the holy temple. 


Now, I have never bothered 
much about the directors’ ses- 
sions while at A. P. I. meet- 
ings, eontenting myself with the 
pre-digested statements which 


Vic Scales, the triple-threat pub- 
lic relations man serves to press 
and public whenever a resolu- 
tion is emitted from the board 
room. My own opinion is that 


, these discussions run about like 


this: 

1st Director: Now, gentle- 
men, I think we should consider 
the matter of unnecessary drill- 
ing. We have been drilling too 
many wells the past year and 
true conservation is not being 
promoted by such conduct. I 
move that we adopt some kind 
of resolution, making it retro- 
active, and. appoint a committee 
to work: out the details. 

2nd Director: Yeah, who are 
you to talk? Who busted a 
hole in the middle of my block 
in Sassafras county and started 
four wells, making me drill 25 
more? 

1st Director: That was differ- 
ent. My engineers told me the 


bottom hole pressure in that 
structure was too high and 
should be relieved or the oil 


would migrate into the upper 
sands. I drove out there my- 
self and looked it over before 
we ever staked a location. 
3rd Director: What kind of 
car are you driving now, Z. B.? 
1st Director: Oh, just a lit- 


sulting Pumper 


tle domestic job the boys gave | 
me when I won the company 
golf championship. 

4th Director: Phew, is that 
something! I’ve seen you in 
action. Do you Still play with 
that 46 handicap? Why don’t 
you let your company give the 
prize to the best golfer? 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, 
we started to discuss drilling. 

Ist Director: I renew my 
motion, if it is in order. I think 
we should appoint a committee 
of the board to consider what 
steps should be taken. 

So, there shortly appears a 
resolution dealing vigorously 
with the subject. 

Maybe I am wrong but I 
have the idea that there is 
quite a lot of small talk like 
that. Anyway, we shall know 
next time. With that scout on 
the board passing it all along 
to about 300 other scouts each 
of whom will put it in a week- 
ly letter which will be read by 
say five others, the news from 
the directors’ room should soon 
be in general circulation. I am 
assuming, of course, that the 
scout-director will live up to 
his responsibilities to his own 
craftsmen. If he holds out on 
them, the National Oil Scouts 
Assn. will doubtless take ap- 
propriate action. 

Yours truly, 

Eliick Botts, Consulting 
Pumper and running for 
director. 








Kill Profits Tax Now, Save 
"37 Earnings, Oilmen Demand 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 15.—Re- 
peal of the surtax on undistrib- 
uted corporate earnings by the 
special session of Congress, 
which convened today, was 
urged by the Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Association, Inc. The 
oil association transmitted to- 
day to Ohio congressmen a reso- 
lution against the tax. 

“We are urging that action 
be taken at the special session, 
rather than being delayed un- 
til the regular session in Janu- 
ary, so that this tax will not 
be imposed upon 1937 corporate 


incomes,” Hubert B. Fuller of 
Cleveland, counsel for the as- 
sociation, said. 

The resolution condemning 


the federal tax on undistributed 
corporate profits was adopted 
by the board of directors of 
the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Association late last week. 
Copies were mailed today to 
Ohio congressmen and senators, 
urging that action be taken at 
the special session. 

The resolution deplored the 
tax as discriminatory against 


small corporations; as placing 
a heavy burden upon profits 
devoted to the payment of in- 
debtedness; as penalizing im- 
provement and expansion and, 
consequently, additional em- 
ployment. Text of the resolu- 
tion follows: 

WHEREAS, the federal law 
imposing burdensome taxes on 
undistributed profits of corpo- 
rations has now been in effect 
for a period of time sufficient 
to demonstrate its effect upon 
business operations, and, 

WHEREAS, it has been amp- 
ly demonstrated that in prac- 
tice such 


corporations which have been 
unable to accumulate even mod- 
erate reserves or surpluses as 


compared with large corpora-| 


tions which have accumulated 
such reserves or surpluses in 
former years, and, 
WHEREAS, most small and 
struggling corporations were 
forced to contract obligations in 
order to finance their operations 


during the period of the depres- | 
sion and thereby to continue in’ 


_corporations 


law imposes a dis-| 
criminatory penalty upon small | 


business, and the said statute 
places a heavy burden even 
upon profits devoted to the pay- 
ment of such corporate indebt- 
edness, and, 

WHEREAS, such. statute 
grants no exemption from taxa- 
tion to profits devoted to either 
necessary corporate improve- 
ments or plant expansions and 
thereby penalizes and prevents 
such improvements and expan- 
sions, and, 

WHEREAS, the failure of 
corporations to install such im- 
provements and _ undertake 
legitimate and proper expan- 
sions has necessarily served to 
impair their ability to employ 
additional men and_ thereby 
diminish the army of unem- 
ployed in the United States and 
reduce the enormous appropri- 
ations for relief by both state 
and federal governments, and, 

WHEREAS, the repeal of said 
tax law will materially con- 
tribute to the prosperity of 
smaller corporations throughout 
the country, will enable them 
better to compete with large 
with established 
reserves and surpluses, and will 
encourage increased employ- 
ment and thereby promote the 
revival of prosperity. 

NOW, THEREFORE, the Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion, composed chiefly of smail 
corporations engaged in the 
marketing of petroleum prod- 
ucts which have been handi- 
capped by the operation of said 
law, does hereby respectfully 
request the senators from the 
State of Ohio and the several 


|members of the National House 


of Representatives from the 
State of Ohio to exert their ut- 


‘most efforts to secure the re- 
peal of the federal tax on un- 
|distributed corporate profits. 


AND BE IT ALSO RE- 
SOLVED, that the sejretary of 
the association be instructed to 
forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each of the senators and 
members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Ohio with 
the request that they co-operate 
to secure the repeal of said 
statute at the earliest possible 
date. 


President Resigns 


BOSTON, Nov. 15.—Frederick 
F. Hale, Hale’s Oil Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. has resigned as 
president of the Oil Men’s Assn. 
of New England. Hale was 
elected president in January, 
1937 and has devoted consider- 
able of his time to the work. 
He will continue as a director 
of the association, it was stated. 

No successor has been elect- 
ed, the administrative duties be- 
ing handled by the board of di- 
rectors for the present. George 
E. Young will continue as ex- 
ecutive secretary. 
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Oil Tax Burden 
Theme of A.P.L. 
Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 17) 
industry’s attention the need for 


curtailment of gasoline produc- | 


tion over the winter and the im- 
minent investigations by govern- 
mental authorities, state and 
otherwise, the theme of taxation 
began unfolding. 


“Tax Obscures Trend” 


Advances in producing and re- 
fining were reviewed by George 
A. Hill, Jr., of Houston, Hous- 
ton Oil Co. of Texas, and the 
industry was reminded that, 
while the retail price of gaso- 


line, ex-tax, has declined about | 


50 per cent from 1920 to 1937 
the “constantly mounting tax 
impositions have obscured this 
trend.” 

The theme continued to the 
second general session Nov. 11. 
Dr. E. H. Howe, of Washington, 
editor of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, in speaking 
on the significance of petroleum 


| speaker at the general sessions. 

“The outright repeal of that 
| statute is being urged, and, in 
‘lieu of repeal, it is suggested 
that a substantial part of the 
undistributed profits be permit- 
ted to be held by the corporation 
as a reserve against a rainy 


\day,” Congressman Disney con- | 


| tinued. 


“Give Business Its Head” 


“Some suggestions have been 
as much as 40 per cent, some 
as high as 60 per cent. We don’t 


make investments where there | 


is an impaired capital and no 
|surplus. 


“T assure you that these sug- | 


gestions will have the most seri- 
ous consideration by the sub- 
committee. I, for one, want to 
make it plain that I believe that 
‘business should be given 
head. 

“It is planned that, after the 
subcommittee completes its 
work, there will be open public 
/hearings before the whole com- 
\mittee on ways and means. 
|Whether these hearings will be 
‘reached before the Christmas 
holidays can not be assured, as 


‘no definite determination has | 


{been made on that point,” Dis- 
iney said. 


research, noted the oil industry’s | 


tax burden is heavy. 


“Much money, perhaps 10 to | 


12 million dollars a year, is 
spent by the industry in fur- 
thering scientific research with 
a view to improved products 
and lower costs to the public,” 
said Dr. Howe, “but, regardless 


of such achievements as we | 


have related above, we cannot 
keep up with the tax collec- 

“Neither the petroleum indus- 
try nor the motorists complain 


over-much of the use of gaso- | 


line taxes for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance; but when 
one-sixth of state motor taxes is 
used for non-highway purposes, 
we begin to see how this so- 
called painless method: of taxa- 
tion is being employed at every 
cpportunity to obtain funds col- 
lected at the expense of the fill- 
ing station for a wide variety 
of unrelated purposes.” 


Collett Asks Repeal 


J. D. Collett, of Fort Worth, 
O’Keefe & Collett, claimed that 
the little business man _ bears 
the brunt of the undistributed 
profits tax. Little businesses he 
related must be their own in- 
vestment bankers in a large 
measure and have no ready ac- 
cess to the capital markets. 

An immediate objective of the 
oil industry, he continued, 
should be the repeal of the un- 
distributed profits tax. 


Congressman Wesley E. Dis- | 


ney, of Oklahoma, commented 
“that the public mind is rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that 
the undistributed profits tax is 
too burdensome and is a deter- 
rent to business” as the final 


APIC Reports 


| A report of the American Pe- 
itroleum Industries Committee, 
|made during the general insti- 
itute meeting, noted progress 
made in stopping diversion of 
igasoline tax funds to other pur- 
poses. 

Five states, Alabama, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Car- 
,olina and South Dakota, have 
jabolished diversion amounting 
‘to about $6,000,000 annually, the 
report noted. 


reported was in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia and Indiana, where initial 
steps were taken last year to- 
wards passage of constitutional 
amendments prohibiting misuse 
of automotive tax revenues. 
Through the federal Hayden- 
Cartwright act, under which the 
bureau of public roads may pen- 
alize states diverting highway 
funds, New Jersey stands to 
lose about $1,047,000 and Massa- 
chusetts $1,057,000 next year in 
‘federal aid, it was brought out. 


Hits Local Diversion 


The APIC report also noted | 


that local communities receive 
some $265,496,000 annually as 
their share of the state gasoline 
tax collections, over the expendi- 
ture of which there is little con- 
trol, and the committee recom- 
mended stronger control of ex- 
penditure of such funds to pre- 
vent diversion. 

The industries committee re- 
ported diversion in 1936 amount- 
ed to about $169,344,000, or more 
than a third of the $419,552,000 
of 1936 highway funds spent on 


construction and maintenance of | 


state highway systems. 


Byles, President 


its | 


Other anti-diversion progress , 





'And Other A.P.L 





| Heads Re-Elected 


| CHICAGO, Nov. 15. — All| 
| 


lofficers of the American rig 


\troleum Institute were re-elect- 
ed at the 18th annual meeting | 
‘here last week. 
| Axtell J. Byles, New York, 
\begins a fourth term as presi-| 
ident. Other officers are: 
| Vice-president at large, K. R. 


|Kingsbury, San Francisco, pres- | 


ident, Standard Oil Co. of Cali-) 
fornia. 
| Vice-president for production, 
\George A. Hill, Jr., Houston, 
\president, Houston Oil Co. of 
‘Texas. 

| Vice-president for refining, 
|W. S. S. Rodgers, New York, 
president, The Texas Co. 





| Vice-president for marketing, 
iC. E. Arnott, New York, vice- | 
president, Socony-Vacuum Oil! 
Co., Inc. 

Treasurer, O. D. Donnell, | 
\Findlay, Ohio, president, Ohio | 
Oil Co. 

Executive vice-president, W.| 
R. Boyd, Jr., of New York. 

Secretary and assistant trea-| 
surer, Lacey Walker, of New) 
York. 


Assistant secretary, John S.| 
|\Cooke, of New York. 





| Board Is Re-elected 
Members of the executive | 
committee, also re-elected, are) 
\F. A. Leovy, Gulf Oil Corp.,| 
‘Pittsburgh; J. Howard Pew,| 
‘Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia; E. G.| 
\Seubert, Standard Oil Co. of! 
‘Indiana, Chicago; H. F. Sin-| 
clair, Consolidated Oil Corp.,| 
\New York; W. C. Teagle, Stand- | 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New 
|\York; and R. G. A. Van der| 
Woude, Shell Union Oil Corp.,| 
|New York. | 


D. E. Buchanan, Hanlon-Buch- 
janan, Inc., Tulsa, was re-elected 
chairman of the membership 





1938 A. P. I. Meetings 


CHICAGO, Nov. 13: — 
The American Petroleum 
Institute executive commit- 
tee has announced the fol- 


lowing institute meetings 
for 1938: 
Mid-year, at Wichita, 


Kans., May 23, 24, and 25. 

Annual, the 19th, at Chi- 
cago, Stevens hotel, Nov. 
14 to 18. 











| group. 
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committee. Members are R. A, 
Broomfield,, Barnsdall Corp., 
Los Angeles; E.° J. - Bullock, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Chicago; W. H. Ferguson, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Denver; and 
C. P. MecGaha, Fain and Mc: 


| Gaha, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


APIC Group Re-elected 


Members of the American 
Petroleum Industries Cammit- 
tee, re-elected are: H. T. Klein, 
The Texas Co., New York; J. J. 
Cosgrove, Continental Oil Co., 
Ponca City; P. M. Gregg, Un- 
ion Oil Co. of California, Los 
Angeles; W. J. Guthrie, Gulf 
Refining Co., Pittsburgh; E. S. 
Hall, Standard Oil Co. of New 


| Jersey, New York; W. A. Mc- 


Afee, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, 
Cleveland; G. V. Holton, So- 


| cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 


York; and R. T. Osborn, Sin- 
clair Refining Co., New York. 


In the election of institute 
directors 46 were re-elected and 
six new members were placed 
on the board. Five of the six 
fill existing places. The sixth 
member brings the total num- 
ber of directors to 108. 


These six new directors are: 
Charles P. McGaha, Fain & 
McGaha, Wichita Falls, newly 
elected president of the Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Assn. of 
Texas, who was placed in the 
at-large group on the board; 
W. Alton Jones, New York, 
Cities Service Co., and W. 
Floyd Clinger, Tidioute, Pa., 
president of the Clinger Oil & 
Gas Co., and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 
Oil City, both of whom were 
elected also to the at-large 
group, filling existing places. 
C. S. Jones, Los Angeles, Rich- 
field Oil Co., elected to the pro- 
duction group; John M. Craw- 
ford, Parkersburg, W. Va., of 
the Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Co., to the supply group; and 
E. J. Henry, Philadelphia, The 
Atlantic Refining Co., to the at- 
large group, all of these also 
filling existing places on the 
board. Henry succeeds H. Wil- 
kinson, of New York, Asiatic 
Petroleum Co., in the at-large 
Wilkinson’s _ classifica- 
tion was changed to a member 
of the foreign trade group suc- 
ceeding Richard Airey, also of 


Asiatic Petroleum Co. 


Action toward limiting the 
number of directors is to be 
taken, and President Byles is 
to appoint a special committee 
for this work. 


For the general committee of 
the divisions of production and 
refining, President Byles ap- 


| pointed 10 new members; and 


division members elected 40 to 
the committees. As the mar- 


'keting division did not have 
/any meetings, the general com- 
, mittee for this division was not 
‘elected. 
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‘dustry, “and it ought to be} 


‘treated as such by everybody | . F 
. |their own investment bankers | basis could the proceeds of such 


.a privilege to defend it against | 
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Surplus Profits Tax Affects Small Oil | 
_ Men First, Collett Warns A.P.I. Meeting 














| 


| 





N. P.N. News Bureau | 

CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—Legisla- | 
tion, actual and proposed, as it 
affects the oil industry was dis- 
cussed by J. D. Collett, inde- | 
pendent producer of Fort. 
Worth, in an address before the 
general session of the American | 
Petroleum Institute convention | 
here Nov. 11. | 


In his introduction he pointed 
out some of the accomplish- | 
ments of the oil industry which | 
should allow it to be rated high 


.among the nation’s economic 
-and social assets and he de-. 


plored the “lackadaisical atti- | 


“tude” on the part of many in-| 


dividuals in the industry toward | 
legislative matters. 

“It is a.good citizen of Amer- | 
ican industrial society”, said | 


‘Collett, referring to the oil in-| 


concerned. Especially it ought 


_ to be treated as such by the oil | 


men of the country themselves. | 

“They ought to be conscious | 
of the high status of their in- | 
dustry and not only should they 
regard it as a duty and even as 


legislative attack, but they 
should never feel called upon 
to apologize to anybody for fol- 
lowing such a course. 

“The oil industry fully de- 
serves the best of treatment at 


the hands of society and every | 
oil man should be thoroughly | 
aware of this and should as-| 


sume, as a matter of course, 
that such treatment is its due.” 


Hits Profits Tax 


The undistributed profits tax 
and the proposal made by the 
administration at Washington, 
during the last session of con- 
gress, to repeal the percentage 
depletion allowance were dis- 
cussed by Collett, the subject of 
whose address before the insti- 
tute was, “Legislation as It Af- 
fects the Oil Industry.” On 
these two measures he stated: 


“All of you who had any ex- 
perience with the undistributed 
profits tax last year know what 


new problems of a vexatious, 


character that measure present- 
ed and the added burden it 
placed on the industry. It fell 
heaviest on the little fellows, 
the independent operators who 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12. 


that are second to none.” 





Oil Industry Is Good Citizen 


It is easily demonstrated that, by 
whatever standard such things may be measured, the oil 
industry can be truly said to be a pre-eminently good citi- 
zen of American industrial society, said J. D. Collett, inde- 
pendent oil producer of Fort Worth, in addressing the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute convention here Nov. 11 on “Legis- 
lation As It Affects The Oil Industry.” 

“In every one of its various capacities it passes the 
most rigid of tests,” Collett said, “as the custodian of a 
vast amount of the invested capital of the American peo- 
ple; as the agency applying this capital to the development, 
the administration, and the conservation of one of the na- 
tion’s most valuable natural resources; as a social servant 
providing society with primary and essential commodities 
efficiently and economically; as a taxpayer contributing 
more than adequately to the support of the various govern- 
ments under which it exists; and, finally, as a fair, liberal, 
and even a humane employer of labor. 
capacities the American‘ oil industry maintains standards 


In all of these 








| centage 


have no ready access to the cap-;troleum or of any other min- 
ital markets of the country and | eral is in its very nature a proc- jthan an effort _ ee hay o : a 
who, in large measure, must be | ess of depletion. On no sound | Very Small minority to ta 


and provide the means for main-|a process be regarded as in- 


taining their capital structures,|come pure and simple, in the | 


Anything that works against 
the interests of the small oil op- 
erator is against the interests 
of the entire industry, Collett 
told his audience. Both the un- 
distributed profits tax and the 
proposed repeal of the percent- 
age depletion allowance work 
against the small operator most 
of all, he said. 


Another matter in which the 
‘rank and file of the oil indus- 
try should take more interest, 
Collett said, is that of making 
‘the Connally “hot” oil law a 
permanent statute. 


This law, he stated, provided 
the kind of federal regulation of 
industry that is right and prop- 
er and that serves both society 
and the industry regulated. It 
/has been extended for two years 
‘but should be made permanent, 
| Collett said. 


The Biermann bill, which pro- 
\vides for the divorcement of 
i'marketing operations from 
|other operations in the oil indus- 
\try, he said had no appreciable 
'support from the oil industry at 
| large. 
| “Sizing up the whole situation 
| and considering all that this bill 
\seeks to accomplish, I cannot 

look upon it as anything more 


grudge dig at some of the ma- 
|jor companies,” he said. 


The proposal which was be- 


by accumulating such surpluses | sense that the return on capital | fore congress to place the mat- 


as they may. 


“This tax, of course, was not | 
|directed at 
alone, but I think it is true that, 
‘by being added to the tax bur- 
dens which the oil industry al- 
ready was bearing, it was al-| 
most in the nature of the straw 
that broke the camel's back. 
|The repeal of this tax in its | 
|present form is recognized as 
jan urgent need, so far as the 
oil industry is concerned, and 
this is one of the objectives to- | 
ward which we must work. But 
hardly had this new burden 
‘been laid upon us, when we 
,found our industry accused of | 
| tax-dodging because of the per- 
allowance, 
and the proposal to repeal that 
j;allowance now 
new menace to the stability of 


the oil 


depletion 
constitutes 


the industry. 


Depletion Allowance Sound 


“T will not attempt to elab- 
orate the sound principles on 
which the whole idea of a de- 
based. 
Those principles are so well es- 
tablished, as they relate to the 
oil and mining industries, and 
they have been so long and so 
generally recognized, that one 
would think that they could not 
possibly be brought into ques- 
tion before any legislative body 
It is undeni- 
éble that the extraction of pe- 


pletion allowance is 


at this late day. 


industry | 





invested in any other kind of 
/an enterprise is income. 


“Any operator who expects to 
‘stay in business understands 
| that every barrel of oil he ex- 
tracts from a lease leaves that 
much less in the ground and, 
that so far as that lease repre- 


|sents his capital, he is reducing | 


it all the time. He must recog- 
| nize that he is using up his cap- 
ital. If he does not recognize 
this, but treats the proceeds of 
the oil he extracts entirely as 
‘income, he will soon find his 
capital depleted. Now, our rev- 
‘enue laws are designed to levy 
taxes on income and not on 
capital, and if no allowance 
| were made for depletion in in- 
come tax returns on the pro- 
ceeds of produced oil, and if the 
| government insisted in treating 
‘it all as income, such taxation 
would amount to confiscation, 
| because it would be in very fact 
the appropriation of part of the 
operator’s capital. 


“The percentage allowance 
has worked well. It has been 
fair and equitable to all—to the 
government first of all, and to 
the big and little operator alike. 
The older methods were es- 
pecially unfair to the small op- 
erator, and I do not hesitate to 
say that anything that works 
against the small operator is 
against the best interests of the 
entire industry.” . 


ter of stream pollution under 
the complete control of the fed- 
eral government is of vital in- 
|terest to the oil industry and 
‘should be resisted by all oil 
imen, Collett stated. 





Stream Pollution 


Collett referred to the meas- 
lure introduced in congress as- 
'serting that the U. S. is the 
‘owner of submerged lands, be- 
‘low low-water mark, and with- 
‘in the three-mile limit, lying 
along the coast of the U.S. “It 
‘directs the attorney general to 
‘institute and prosecute appro- 
|priate proceedings to establish 
‘the title and possession of the 
|U. S. to such lands and the pe- 
'troleum deposits thereunder 
and to eject all trespassers, 
letc.,” he said. 


“That the several states are 
the owners of the coastal areas 
within the three-mile limit is 
as definitely and positively es- 
tablished as any legal proposi- 
‘tion can be established. I can- 
not believe that, after having 
recognized all these years, the 
title of the coastal states to 
‘their respective submerged 


‘lands, that the congress of the 
| United States will now, by pass- 
‘ing this resolution, cloud the 
‘title of the coastal states, and 
of their vendees, to these areas. 
‘It can’t happen here,” Collett 
stated. 





~ 
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Leader At Washington Needed 
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)} to the entire country, and to 
| your own detriment,” he said. 


Depletion Discussed 


Highest Safety 





By Oil, Disney Tells Institute 


| and the efforts of the Treasury 
| Department to revise this pro- 


CHICAGO, Nov. 15. 
by position and personality has 


No one 


risen as the petroleum indus- 
try’s leader in the eyes of of- 
ficial Washington, so Congress- 
man Wesley E. Disney, Oklaho- 
ma, American Petro- 
leum Institute in an 
Nov. 11 at the 18th 


meeting in Chicago. 


told the 
address 


annual 


Congress by this situation is 


somewhat driven to act as an 
umpire between conflicting oil 
groups, he said. If the industry 
took an unbiased, non-partisan 
view of the whole situation an 
authority could emerge of suf- 
ficient strength and voice to 
avoid difficulties within the in- 
dustry so well-known to the en 
tire country. 

“In Washington,” Disney said, 
“when matters involving ‘the 


railroads, whether about rates, 
pensions, retirements, bonds, 
loans, or whatnot, official and 


unofficial Washington mentally 
picks up the telephone and calls 
one man, placed in the nation’s 
capital by enlightened selfish- 
ness—-not as a_ super-lobbyist, 
but as a specific aid to that in- 
dustry. “The railroads have 
learned their lesson, although 
somewhat late, for their best 
interest. Official or unofficial 
Washington knows’ where to 
look when the moving picture 
industry is involved, and so on. 

“But when someone asks me 
who represents the oil industry 
in Washington, my answer must 
necessarily be indefinite. It is 
a divided camp. So of course 
these great mistakes, involving 
millions in dollars and every- 
thing in reputations have been 
recurrent to the detriment 
of the third largest industry in 
the nation. 

“My answer is that the inde- 
pendents are represented by a 
certain group, and the majors 
by another. But no one repre- 
sents the oil industry. No one 
who has, by position and per- 
sonality, sufficient prestige to 
be looked upon as the final, de- 
cisive word in matters of busi- 
ness or policy, where the in- 
dustry is involved. 

“There exists in the nation’s 
capital no firm hand of authori- 
ty upon which officialdom and 
the divided interests in the oil 
business can rely and respect 
to the extent of heeding his 
judgment and obeying his com- 
mand. No one with prestige 
enough to say ‘Yes’ to one group 
and ‘No’ to the other, or to 
say ‘No’ to both, and to speak 


equally wisely and firmly to 
public officials. No one to lay 
plans for the future, to aveid 
these debacles or iron out the 


The Tulsa congressman also 
discussed depletion allowances 


vision and President Roosevelt’s 


| tax message last session term- 


difficulties when they arise, or} 
to clarify difficult situations be- | 


fore they become impossible. 
A Serious Situation 


“T view this as a most seri- 
ous situation, and at the same 
time an anomalous one. Con- 
gress is somewhat driven to 
acting as umpire between your 
own conflicting groups. Cohe- 
sion usually arises as a matter 
of necessity. If you should take 
an unbiased, non-partisan view 
of this whole situation, taking 


complete inventory of your in-| 


terests and necessities, out of 
this collaboration could emerge 
an authority of sufficient 


strength and voice to avoid the} 


situations now so well known 


ing depletion “tax avoidance.” 


In the course of his address, 
Disney developed the following 
points: 

“First, we cannot repeal the 


| depletion clause in whole. 


“Second, to return to dis- 
covery depletion would be un- 
desirable from all standpoints— 
undesirable for both the gov- 
ernment and the taxpayer. 

“Third, to reduce the per- 
centage would be wholly unfair. 

“Fourth, to deny the allow- 
ance when the well is paid out 
would place a tremendous pen- 
alty on the industry. That would 
not be visited in the main on 
the larger companies, but on 
the smaller adventurer and the| 
wild catter who has always led 
the vanguard for the discovery 
of new pools.” 








Name Committee 


To Study Fuels 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 15. A 
committee on motor fuels, to 
collect, analyze.and make avail- 
able to the industry and the 
public information on present 
and future motor vehicle fuels, 
was announced last week at 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute annual meeting by Presi- 
dent Axtell J. Byles. 

The committee 
clearing house for economic and 
technical data and will under- 
take studies to determine pos- 
sibilities and necessities of mo- 
tor fuel research, as well as 
procedure to follow in further 
investigations. 

Scope of the committee’s 
work will include experiments 
and experiences abroad, as well 
as information available in this 
country from oil and automo- 
tive companies. Studies will 
cover well known petroleum 
fuels, also admixtures contain- 
ing alcohol, benzol, wood gas, 
and oil fuels from coal. 


The committee’s work will 
undertake to supplement and 
assist activities by consumer 


and government groups. 
Reynolds Is Chairman 


Conger Reynolds, of Chicago, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
public relations director, was 
named chairman. Arnold Daum, 
of Chicago, was named secre- 
tary. Offices will be at 616 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


‘Gustav Egloff, Chicago, 


i tee. 
‘Texas Co., 


Committee members are D.| 
T. Pierce, New York, Consoli- 
dated Oil Corp.; P. H. Patchin, 
San Francisco, Standard Oil Co: 
of California; K. G. Mackenzie, 
New York, The Texas Co.; Gra- 
ham Edgar, New York, Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp. 

Northrop Clarey, New York, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jer-| 
sey; T. D. Peace, New York, 
Shell Union Oil Corp.; W. B. 
Plummer, Chicago, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana; L. C. Beard, | 
New York, Socony-Vacuum Oil 


'Co.; B. E. Sibley, Ponca City, 
‘Continental Oil Co. 
is to be aj} 


| 

F. A.. Howard, New York, 
Standard Development Co.; Dr. 
Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co.; G. G. 
Oberfell, Bartlesville, Phillips 
Petroleum Co.; and J. C. Well- 
iver, Philadelphia, Sun Oil Co. 


Pipeline Tax Committee 


NEW YORK, Nov. 15.—Ap- 
pointment of a pipeline trans- 
portation tax committee has 


‘been announced by the taxation 


subcommittee of the American | 
Petroleum Industries Commit- 
Clayton E. Turney, The) 
is chairman, with) 
Stafford Smith, Socony-Vacuum | 
Oil Co., and John M. Dressler, | 
Standard of New Jersey, as the) 


other members. 


Principal objective of the 
committee, the announcement 
said, is to co-ordinate efforts of 
various oil companies to secure 
“reasonable” interpretations of 
the federal tax on _ pipeline 
transportation of crude and 
products. 


Award Is Given 
To S. O. Indiana 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 15. The 
American Petroleum Institute’s 
all-department' certificate for 
progress last year in accident 
prevention work was won by 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 


Accident prevention awards 
were made here last week dur- 
ing the institute’s annual meet- 
ing. 

Indiana Standard’s record 
covered 27,000 workers in all 
departments of the parent and 
subsidiary companies, with only 
4.11 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion hours worked and only 0.96 
days lost per 1000 hours worked. 


The following departmental 
certificates for accident preven- 


tion work were awarded last 
| week: 
Refining: Union Oil Co. of 


California, Los Angeles; Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., Dallas; American Pe: 
troleum Co., Houston; and Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp., Los An: 
geles. 


Wholesale marketing: Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla.; 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Chicago; Standard Oil Co. of 
Nebraska, Omaha; and More- 
land Oil Corp., of Delaware, 
Detroit. 


Retail marketing: Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Co., Chicago, and Stand- 


_ ard Oil Co. of Nebraska, Omaha. 


Wholesale and retail market: 
ing: Houston Oil Co. of Texas, 
Houston and Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., Dallas. 


Drilling: Continental Oil Co., 
Ponca City; Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., Houston; and 
Chanslor-Canfield Midway Oil 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Production: Continental Oil 
Co., Ponea City; Stanolind Oil 
& Gas Co., Tulsa; Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., New York; 
Chanslor-Canfield Midway Oil 
Co., Log Angeles; and Pan- 
handle Refining Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

Natural gasoline: General Pe- 
troleum Corp. Los Angeles, and 
Shell Oil Co., San Francisco. 

Oil pipeline: Union Oil Co. 
of California, Los Angeles; 
Ajax Pipe Line Co., Tulsa; and 
Houston Oil Co. of Texas, 
Houston. 


Gas pipeline: Oklahoma Na- 
tural Gas Co., Tulsa. 

Marine: Colonial’ Beacon Oil 
Co., Boston, Mass., and The 


‘Texas Co., New York. 
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Trend To Higher | 


Octane Aviation 





Rossini, of the U. S. Bureau of | 
Standards, stated, in presenting | 
at an institute technical session) 


| the summarized results of the pounds Reid vapor pressure isfactory performance, 





—e 
—_—— 





temperatures, using four fuels.| Driving cars at higher alti- 
Two of these fuels were of the tudes reduces the octane num- 
commercial type of five and six) ber of the fuel required for sat- 
Neill 


| last ten years’ research by that | respectively; the other two were | MacCoull, K. L. Hollister and 
. | laboratory on the constituents) made up to 13.75 pounds vapor Roy C. Crone, of The Texas 
Fuels To Remain of petroleum. This valuation is pressure by blending carefully |Co., New York, reported after 


| 


| 


| 
N. P.N. News Bureau | 


By ARCH.L. FOSTER 
Technical Editor 

CHICAGO, Nov. 15. — The| 
present trend of the aircraft 
industry to fuels of 100 octane | 
number and higher is not an) 
“unjustifiable whim” of that) 
industry, but is the inevitable 
progress toward the use of more | 
efficient fuels, aviation authori- | 
ties pointed out at the Ameri-| 
can Petroleum Institute meet- 
ing here last week. 
This trend involves the use of | 
synthetic blending agents and) 
fuels which many refineries) 
cannot now produce economical- 
ly; but those refineries who con- | 
sider this trend as an unsound | 
development would seem to be| 
due for a rude awakening, as 
one authority stated it. 
Of the nine billion gallons of 
polymer gasoline which can be) 





made in this country now by) 


calculated in terms of the com-! 
mercial price of these pure hy-| 
drocarbons, Rossini stated. 


The petroleum chemical in- 
dustry is now using methane, 
ethane, propane, n-butane, iso-| 
butane, normal and iso-pentane, | 
ethylene, propylene, and normal | 
and iso-butenes to produce al- 
cohols, glycols, ethers, oxides, | 
alcohols, esters, acids, alde- 

ydes, ketones, and numerous | 
other products used commercial- 
ly, some of them in large quan-' 
tities. Higher molecular weight 
hydrocarbons are reported to’ 
be in commercial production in) 
relatively. pure form, to  in- 
crease greatly the range of ap- 
plication of petroleum to the 
chemical industry. 


1000 Compounds 


The Bureau of Standards| 
decade of research has isolated | 
45 hydrocarbons from the gaso- 
line fraction of petroleum, Ros-| 


|sini stated. As many as 1000 


fractionated butane with the an exhaustive test series which 
two original fuels in the nec- operated at sea-level, 5100 feet, 
essary proportions. * | 6000 feet and 12,100-feet eleva- 
Very significant are the tem-| Uons. 
peratures found in the fuel sys-| Operating cars requiring 69 
tems of 1937 cars during these|octane number at _ sea-level, 
tests as reported to the insti-|these investigators found that 
tute. Temperatures as high as|52 was required at 5100 feet, 
100 to 113 F. above atmospheric | 49 at 6000 feet, and 18 at 12,100- 
were found in the fuel systems | foot levels, on practically level 
of some cars and the wonder roads. At the 12,100-foot level 
seems to be that the losses were| special carburetor jets were 
not even higher than the aver-| used, as recommended by the 
ages shown. The procedure for car manufacturers, and their 
determination of vapor losses|use increased acceleration by 
worked out by the group under|9% to 22%, and raised octane 
Legatski and Couch is believed requirements by only 3 to 8 
to be a satisfactory and repro-| units. Change in octane require- 
ducible one and to give results, ments for cracked fuels was 
comparable to loss values as slightly less at altitudes than 








experienced under similar driv- for straight-run fuels, thev 
ing conditions. found. 
‘dent of refining, Continental 


Revise Refinery 


'Oil Co., was the first chairman 
|of this committee; N. E. Loom- 


polymerization methods, a pil-| different compounds may exist 
lion gallons may be converted|" gasolines from different 
to iso-octane for the new super CTudes; the lubricating frac- 


Census Methods * was chairman later. 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 15. — The 


Two new definitions, for re- 
fining capacity and for crack- 
ing capacity, were formulated 
and will be included in the re- 


fuels, it was stated. Other syn- tions offer the possibility of a} 


thetic hydrocarbons can be pro-|™uch greater variety and com- 


duced at not too high cost it 
is believed, which will show oc- | 
tane ratings of 100 or higher. 
One of these mentioned is 2,2,3-, 
trimethylbutane, closely akin in| 
molecular structure to is0-oc-| 
tane, which is 2,2,4-trimethyl-| 
pentane. 

The production on a commer- | 
cial scale of iso-octane is an ac- | 
complished fact, and the capac- | 
ity now operable or building for | 
its production is considerably | 
in excess of our requirements 
for the immediate future, it was | 
said. By the so-called “Hot 
Acid” process developed by. 
Shell Development Co. in Cal- 
ifornia, the yield of iso-octane 
of 98-100 octane number has) 
been doubled, over that of the 
older “Cold Acid” process used 
earlier. 


} 


Constituents of Petroleum 


plexity of hydrocarbons, since 
in the heavier cuts the molecu- 
lar weights are many times 
those in the gasoline portion. 

The bureau has_ separated 
some 600 very narrow-boiling 
fractions from the lubricating 


| portion of Mid-Continent crude. 


The lowest boiling cut of this 
series has been found to con- 
sist mainly of molecules of 
about 28 carbon atoms and is 


made up of one-ring naphthene | 


or cycloparaffins least soluble 
in acetone; the more soluble 


products are two- and three-| 


ring naphthenes -with differing 
side-chains. 


Automotive Fuel Losses 


American Petroleum Institute port blank sent out to refiners, 
directors, at the annual meet-|it is understood. It is expected 
ing of the institute here Nov. that the consideration of these 
9-12, recommended the simpli-| definitions will promote greater 
fication of the method of report- uniformity in reporting capaci- 


‘ing refinery capacities and the) ties. These definitions are as 


capacities of cracking plants as follows: 

made annually by the U. S.| “(1) By ‘crude capacity’ of 

Bureau of Mines. ja refinery is meant the maxi- 
A new report form was also|\mum_ daily average crude 

approved which includes figures!throughput attainable under 


'on refining capacity and “crack-| normal conditions with allow- 


ed gasoline capacity” and which| ance for downtime, cleaning, 
eliminates some data now con- inspections, repairs and break- 
sidered to be unnecessary. |downs. Normal conditions im- 

Simplification of this report|ply contemplated grades of 
has come as result of the efforts|crude run for contemnvlated 
of refining executives to bring| types of products finished to 


the report up to date and to| the extent customary to that 
| eliminate 
|ment’s figures on refining and; “(2) By 


from the govern-| refinery. 


‘cracked gasoline 


| cracking capacity, overestimates | capacity’ of a refinery is meant 


Losses of automotive fuels by | 


evaporation from the fuel sys- 
tem amounting to four per cent 
and higher of the fuel placed 


|in the fuel tank were reported 


The hot process converts es-| 
sentially all the isobutylene to 
iso-octane, which is hydrogen- 
ated mildly to iso-octane. How- 
ever, no details of the hydro- 
genation method were = an- 
nounced during the meetings, 
except that pressures of 200-. 
250 pounds are used by one 
company. 

A dollar’s worth of Mid-Con- 
tinent straight-run gasoline can 
be made to return $1000, by re- 
covering in pure form the five 
normal hydrocarbons, n-hexane 
to n-decane, which can be sepa- | 


by T. W. Legatski and R. R.| 


Couch, of Phillips Petroleum 
Co., who directed the Pawkuska, 
Oklahoma, road tests during 
the summer of 1937. Octane 
number losses of at least one 
number were found as a re- 
sult of these volume losses. 
Since the most volatile portion 
of the fuel is lost, which por- 
tion is normally highest in oc- 
tane rating, the reduction in oc- 
tane number of the fuel which 
actually reaches the cylinders 
to be burned is easily explained. 


A series of cars were operated 


rated from this fraction, F. D.iin the road tests in summer 


of capacity. The capacity esti-|the maximum daily average 


/mates many have believed to be|of cracked gasoline attainable 
|greater than the amounts of|under normal conditions with 


crude the industry can actually allowance for downtime, clean- 
refine. |ing, inspections, repairs, and 

Formerly the industry has| breakdowns. Normal conditions 
been credited with a daily re-| imply contemplated grades of 
fining capacity of more than|charging stocks run for con- 
four million barrels of crude| templated types of products fin- 
per day, an amount far in ex-|ished to the extent customary 
‘cess of our total requirements,|to that refinery. This figure 
and a figure which is consid-|should include total possible 
ered to represent a threat to| gasoline except for straight-run 
stability in the industry and| gasoline (not reformed) and 
an unsettling effect on the fu-| natural gasoline used in blends. 
ture if this excess capacity|In the case of such equipment 
really existed. | as combination units the cracked 

The simplification work has gasoline capacity should not in- 
been carried on by a special|clude that portion of the 


committee of the institute in| straight-run gasoline content of 
collaboration with bureau of-|the crude which is not re- 
ficials. Walter Miller, vice presi-| formed.” 
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Method for Evaluating Structures for Oil 


| “The advantages of sucker-rod 


Source Beds is Reported at A.P.I. Meeting 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 15 

“Oil,” runs the familiar say- 
ing, “is where you find it.” The 
constant effort of production 
technologists for years has been 
to improve the ways of finding; 
to learn how to reject the places 
where oil isn’t. 

On this question Parker D. 
Trask, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey and director of Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute re- 
search project No. 4, reported 
at the institute meeting here 
last week something new under 
the alluring title, “One Way of 
Finding Oil More Cheaply.” 

What he has been working on 
for several years is the identifi- 
cation of source beds. Plenty of 
people are at work on ways of 
finding structure, but many a 
beautiful structure has nothing 
but dry holes. Speaking par- 
ticularly of large stretches of 
territory in the U. S. which as 
yet have no oil fields, Trask 
said: 

“At the present time much of 
this territory, however, is being 
prospected for oil; in fact, some 
of the places which are being 
considered are probably deficient 
in source beds. If the compan- 
ies could tell by the analyses of 
well cuttings that source beds 
were lacking, they could save 
millions of dollars in further 
useless drilling. 

“On the other hand, if the cut- 
tings indicated that adequate 
source material is present in 
certain places, they could make 
their exploration campaign 
much more efficient by contcen- 
trating on those particular 
places. In other words, if the 
oil companies could recognize 
source beds as effectively as 
they can reservoir rocks and 
structural traps, they would cer- 
tainly carry on their prospecting 
campaign more profitably.” 


S 


Method Described 


Several approaches to the 
problem of finding a _ reliable 
method of evaluating source 


beds were tried, it 


} 
eq, 


was report- 
it being assumed, with some 
scientific basis for the assump- 
tion, that petroleum originated 
not far from the places where it 
is found in pools. The method 
which Trask believes will tend 
to eliminate considerable of the 
hazard from wildeatting, was 
described as follows: 
“Petroleum. .. .is deficient in 
compounds containing nitrogen. 
Sediments in which the organic 
constituents are low in nitrogen, 
therefore, might prove to be 
source beds...... The only prop- 





erty that is particularly encour- 
aging is the nitrogen-reduction 
ratio. The nitrogen-reduction 
ratio is the ratio of the quantity 
of nitrogen in the sediments to 
the quantity of chromic acid the 
sediments can reduce. Chromic 


acid, when added to sediments, | 


is reduced; i.e., it loses some of 
the oxygen it contains. 

“A chemical reaction takes 
place whereby the oxygen that 
is given off by the chromic acid 
enters into the chemical com- 
bination with some of the con- 
stituents of the sediments and 
thus increases their oxygen con- 
tent. Constituents that have 
thus been increased in oxygen 
content are said to have been 
oxidized. 

“The chemical reaction where- 
by oxygen is lost from the 


chromic acid takes place only | 


under the condition that the 
constituents of the sediments 
can increase their oxygen con- 


tent. If they already contain 
much oxygen, little chromic 


acid is reduced; and if they have 
a low oxygen content, consider- 
able chromic acid is reduced. 
Most substances that are oOxi- 
dized in the sediments are or- 
ganic compounds rather than 
mineral constituents; so if much 
chromic acid is reduced by the 
sediments, the organic constitu- 
ents may be presumed to con- 
tain relatively little oxygen. 

A. Matter 


“As petroleum is composed of 
compounds that contain almost 
no oxygen at all, the sediments 
that generate it might likewise 
be expected to contain little oxy- 
gen. Since the quantity of 
chromic acid that is reduced 
forms the denominator of the 
nitrogen-reduction ratio, source 
beds, therefore, might be expect- 
ed to have lower ratios than non- 
source beds. Also, as discussed 
above, a low nitrogen content 
seems to be a slight indicatioz 
of the ability of the sediments to 
generate oil. Consequently, as 
nitrogen is placed in the numer- 
aior of the nitrogen-reduction 
ratio, low ratios should be ex- 
pected even more strongly to be 
favorable indices of source 
beds.” 


of Ratios 


Theory Tested 


The theory has been tested in 
numerous places, Trask said. 
The ratio seems to be 65 to 74 
per cent efficient. “It is still far 
from being thoroughly under- 
stood, although it does offer con- 
siderable promise,” he said. “In 
fact, one oil company reports 
saving $100,009 in leases it 


would otherwise have purchased 
in the vicinity of a wildcat well 
‘had not the cuttings from the 
'well had very high ratios. The 
‘well was located on good struc- 
‘ture and ultimately proved to be 


dry.” 
Need for some method of re- 


ducing losses* in exploratory 
drilling was illustrated by Trask 
‘in his report to the institute con- 
vention. 

| “In the United States we are | 
‘now taking oil from the ground | 
at a rate of more than one and | 
a quarter billion barrels a year. | 
At present we know where there 
are about 13 billion barrels of | 
oil that can be produced by cur- 
rent methods of operation. This 
does not, however, represent our 


entire supply of oil, as we are | 


finding new fields all the time. 

“Thus far we have been able 
‘to locate as much new oil as is 
taken from the ground during 
the year. Can we keep this rate 
up? This year (1937) we shall 
probably produce about 200 mil- 
lion more barrels than we did 
last year. Shall we find that 
much more oil than we did last 
year? If so, we shall have to 
discover more oil fields than we 
did last year. 

“There is just so much oil in 
the ground. All the oil that will 
be used in our lifetime has al- 
ready been formed and is await- 
ing discovery. Each new field 
found, therefore, lessens the 
number yet to be discovered. 
The fields that are easy to find 
have already been located. The 
hard ones remain. Locating new 
fields costs a great deal of mon- 
ey. Last year at least 80 million 
lollars alone was spent on dry 
wells—on wells that yielded no 
oli—not to mention tne cost of 
geological and geophysical ex- 
ploration before the wells were 
re e 


Pumping Deep Field 


Problems of pumping the deep 
(6500-feet) wells in the Okla- 
homa City field were related by 
B. M. Moroney, Carter Oil Co., 
and F. R. Wheeler, Barnsdall 
Oil Co., both of Oklahoma City. 
They summarized advantages 
and disadvantages of the princi- 
pal types of artificial lifts used 
in that field as follows: 

“For producing at low rates 
of flow, hydraulic and sucker- 
rod pumping are in direct com- 
pctition with one another. At 
high rates of flow the centrifu- 
gal pump is outstanding. In 
general, there is little actual dif- 
ference in the three pumping 
methods mentioned as to cost 
per barrel produced. Some op- 


| 


erators, however, claim lower- 
per-barrel costs with the hydrau- 
lic pump. 


pumping are: It is simple in 
|principle, and the present per- 
sonnel is fairly familiar with 
‘the equipment. The disadvan- 
tages are: It does not fit all 
types of wells, such as crooked 
jholes; service equipment and 
labor requirements are large; 
\it requires considerable replace- 
‘ment of material; and has the 
‘low over-all efficiency of 27 per 
cent. 


Hydraulic Pumping 


“The advantages of hydraulic 
pumping are: it has low cost of 
installation and operation; it is 
generally adaptable to all types 
of wells of moderate and small 


flowing capacity; its efficiency is 


not affected by crookedness of 


‘holes; well conditions are easily 
\determined by action of the pres- 


sure gauge at the surface; and 


lit has the high over-all efficiency 


lof 60 per cent. The disadvan- 
tages are: It requires trained 
ipersonnel, and thoroughly 
\cleaned power-oil; it is difficult 
|\to start in operation; and paratf- 
ifin trouble is excessive. 

“The advantages of centrifu- 
‘gal pumping are: It produces at 
high rates of flow. Disadvan- 
tages are: It cannot be econom- 
ically adapted to wells of small 
capacity, nor to wells of large 
capacity which require handling 
of excessive quantities of sand 
or free gas; it does not deplete 
‘the sand as well as other meth- 
ods; it has the low over-all effi- 
ciency of 36 per cent; further- 
more, high-speed equipment is 
usually short lived.” 


Oil Field Emulsions 


J. S. Surfluh, Los Angeles, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 
discussed the principal causes 
of emulsions, said their origin 
can be ascribed to turbu- 
lence in wells, pumps, tubing, 
flow lines and transfer pumps. 
Generally, he said, emulsions 
can be prevented by reducing 
the degree of agitation, by pro- 
ducing physiochemical condi- 
tions unsuitable for emulsion 
formation and by separating the 
water before agitation takes 
place. The first named, he said, 
is the most important. 

Some operators, said Surfluh, 
have effected greater economies 
on treating oil by eliminating 
emulsions than by improving de- 
hydration methods and equip- 
ment during the last year or 
two. 


Field Methods 


L. R. Hodell, Tulsa, Carter Oil 
Co. told of technique used by his 
company in welding casing. The 
practice is relatively new, but is 
to some extent supplanting 
threaded and coupled casing. 
He said the “net result of weld- 
ing casing is to make for cheap- 
er pipe strings, with greater 
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joint efficiencies, which probab- 
ly means a greater ultimate re- 
covery of pipe; and probably 
most important to the producers 
nowadays, who are going to 
great depths and encountering 
high formation pressures, we 
should be able to have pipe 
strings which will not leak. It 
seems not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that this combination of 
benefits to be had from the weld- 
ing of casing will in the near fu- 
ture make for its very wide 
practice.” 

B. P. Kantzer and E. G. Tros- 
tel, Los Angeles, Union Oil Co. 
of California, offered at produc- 
tion sections of the institute 
meeting a well-performance ter- 
minology table which included 
symbols for the numerous 
terms used by the production 
engineer. 

Methods of controlling free 
gas in oil wells to utilize the 


energy in lifting oil were de-| 


scribed by R. J. Sullivan, Fair- 
fax, Okla., Carter Oil Co. Nu- 
merous specific instances of con- 
trol of high gas-oil ratio well 
were described. 


“Operation and Maintenance 
of Multi-cylinder Gas Engines,” 
was presented by H. R. Hoga- 
boom, Los Angeles, Petroleum 
Equipment Co. His paper em- 
bodied recommendations of the 
Catifornia sub-committee on 
multicylinder gas engine main- 
tenance. 


C. J. Koberly, Huntington 
Park, Cal., of Kobe, Ine., dis- 
cussed selection of screen open- 
ings for pipe set in loose, uncon- 
solidated oil bearing sands. 





Madison Record 
At 5206 Pages 


MADISON, Wis., Nov. 16. 

When the _ prosecution 
rested its case in the al- 
leged oil conspiracy here 
Friday, Nov. 12, after dis- 
missing eight of the de- 
fendants on trial... 

The “record” in the case 
was 5206 pages long. 

There had been 821 ex- 


hibits introduced in evi- 
dence. 
Of the 104 witnesses 


which the government said 
it had called, only 35 had 
been put on the stand. 

The case, which began 
Oct. 4, was six weeks old. 

The remaining defendants 
numbered 64 — 19 corpora- 
tiens and 45 individuals. 











Donovan Argues for Dismissal Motions 


(Continued on page 21) 


Col. Donovan pointed out that 
the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States has held repeatedly 
that the Sherman Act condemns 
only such conspiracies “as 
prejudice the public interests by 
unduly restricting competition 
or unduly obstructing the course 
of trade.” 


“Ne Central Buying Group” 


The programs shown by the 
government, he conten did 
not come within this ruling. If 
any program had been estab- 
lished by the government’s case, 
he contended, it was a program 
wherein purchases were to be 
made only if the major com- 
panies needed the gasoline, and 
from refiners who had upon 
their hands distress gasoline. 
No evidence was shown, Dono- 
van said, showing that there 
was any central or group buy- 
ing. 

The testimony of Jacobi, the 
attorney said, was the only tes- 
timony descriptive of the Mid- 
Continent program, adding that 
Jacobi had testified that pur- 
chases were voluntary. The 
function of the tank car stabil- 
ization committee was complet- 
ed when it put the buyer who 
needed gasoline in touch with 
the seller who had gasoline to 
offer, he added, and the com- 
panies were acting in the spirit 
of co-operation fostered by the 
petroleum code. 

As to the East Texas program, 
Donovan said the _ evidence 
showed it to be clearly a selling 
program “organized and run by 
the East Texas independent re- 
finers who had gasoline to seil,” 
and is “clearly the type of or- 
ganization upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States in the Appalachian Coal 
case.” 

Donovan asked the court: 
“Can there be any doubt that 
the buying which began in 1935 
had, as one of its reasons, the 
limitations imposed by the re- 
finery allocations of the petro- 
leum code? I think, your hon- 
or, that this evidence clearly 
tends to support the proposition 
that the buying program was an 
activity carried on by a com- 
mittee appointed by the man 
designated to conduct it under 
the petroleum code.” 

On the third point in his ar- 


gument, Donovan asserted, “I! 


think there can’t be any doubt 
that this indictment alleges in 
one count one general scheme 
to accomplish a particular pur- 
pose by carrying on two buying 
programs. Not only does the 
indictment say that but it has 


been repeatedly stated here by | 


counsel that that is what they 
construe it to be.” 
The evidence, however, does 





not tie the two disconnected buy- 
ing programs, (even assuming 
they had been shown) to be one 
general conspiracy, Donovan ar- 
gued, adding: “It has been uni- 
formly held that where one 
large conspiracy is charged, 
proof of different and discon- 
nected smaller conspiracies can- 
not sustain a conviction. When 
such a situation is presented, a 
court should direct a verdict for 
the defendants.” 

“We are not being tricd here 
on two indictments. This indict- 
ment does not allege in two 
counts two separate conspiracies 
to carry out two separate buy- 
ing programs,” Donovan said. 

Going on to his fourth point, 
the defense counsel pointed out 
that the indictment called the 
trade publications the “chief 
agencies and instrumentalities 
through which the wrongfully 
and artificially raised prices for 
gasoline, -have affected the 
price paid by jobbers, retail 
dealers, and consumers,” and de- 
clared that “no step in the plan 
can be eliminated without caus- 
ing the whole to collapse, for the 
indictment omits any other 
means or steps that might be 
availed of because of the exist- 
ing failure of proof regarding 
the journals.” 

Donovan quoted from. the 
opening statements of govern- 
ment counsel and from the in- 
dictment, and said “these quota- 
tions demonstrate that those 
who drew this indictment firmly 
believe that no conspiracy which 
operated in Wisconsin could be 
shown unless the evidence dem- 
onstrated an agreement in- 
volving the false and fraudulent 
publication between trade jour- 
nals of the prices alleged to 
have been fixed by these defend- 
ants. There is no proof of any 
such participation by the trade 
journals. There is no proof of 
any agreement to use the trade 
journals for such fraudulent 
purposes.” 

Judge Stone here asked Don- 
ovan if it were not “quite pos- 
sible” that the trade journals 
had unwittingly published the 
false prices, and that they could 
thus be eliminated from the 
structure of the government’s 
case without causing its com- 
plete collapse. 


No Agreement To Publish Prices 


Donovan said this was not 
possible, in view of the way the 
indictment was drawn, and add- 
ed “there is no evidence to show 
that these defendants fixed the 
prices published by the jour- 
nals.” 

“Even if there was an agree- 
ment to purchase gasoline at 
fixed prices,” he continued, it is 
clear there was no agreement to 


rublish these prices in the trade 
papers” and that without such 
publication there could be no 
showing that jobbers in the 
Western District of Wisconsin, 
in the jurisdiction of the court, 
had been harmed by the alleged 
conspiracy. 

Donovan said testimony of 
Oilgram witnesses made _ the 
record “clear as to what the 
journals did. They did know 
about the buying by major com- 
panies, and they published stor- 
ies about it, but they published 
in their market columns only 
spot market prices paid by job- 
bers.” 

“The dismissal of the trade 
journals,” Donovan declared, 
“vindicates us on a charge of 
price-fixing.” 

Donovan recapitulated his ar- 
gument shortly after the lunch- 
eon recess, and W. P, Crawford, 
government counsel, asked the 
court that all argumenis on 
motions to dismiss be made be- 
fore the government’s answer. 
li was decided to finish all ar- 
guments bearing on the general 
contentions outlined by Donovan 
before the government = an- 
swered, and that motions to dis- 
miss for the individual and cor- 
porate defendants separately be 
presented later. 

Donovan was followed by 
Goldthwaite Dorr, Socony-Vacu- 
um counsel, who recalled the 
testimony of Neil Buckley, Cities 
Service market observer, telling 
how he went to C. E. Arnott. 
Buckley went, not because Ar- 
nott was “president of Socony- 
Vacuum, but because he was 
stabilizer under Mr. Ickes” in 
the P. & C. Committee, Donovan 
said. He went on behalf of the 
independent refiners down in 
Texas who were trying to get 
away from illegal practices of 
“hot” oil. 

Dorr recounted the meetings 
called, and said they had all 
been under the guidance of the 
P. & C. Committee, according 
to Buckley’s testimony. 

Then he referred to a chart 
showing prices paid by Jacobi 
for tank cars of gasoline and 
asserted: 

“Jacobi was in the center of 
this thing, if anyone was. This 
chart shows he either bought at 
the published low or below the 
low. If the published prices of 
the journals had reflected the 
prices he paid, the upward trend 
of published prices would have 
been retarded, not accelerated.” 

Dorr also made the point that 
the Connally law was a vital 
factor in the price increase in 
carly 1935, by stopping the flood 
of “hot” and “stolen” oil which 
had been used in the manufac- 
ture of the cheap gasoline. 

T. P. Young, counsel for Shell, 
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‘When Was Arnott A Public Officer?’ 


next to present an argument on 
the general motions to dismiss, 
prefaced his remarks to the 
court with a brief history of oil 
prices in the East Texas and 
Oklahoma fields since 1933, 
when crude was selling for 10 
cents a barrel and gasoline 1.875 
cents a gallon. He told of the 
efforts of the states, and even- 
tually of the federal govern- 
ment to put an end to this low 
priced crude and gasoline, which 
was ruining business men, de- 
priving the school funds of rev- 
enue, and destroying the coun- 
try’s natural resources. 

Later all these efforts were 
able to get the price of crude up 
to $1 per barrel, but the price of 
gasoline, which should have 
been about 5.25 cents per gal- 
lon according to the ratio set 
forth in the code, stayed down 
around 3.5 cents, chiefly because 
large quantities of gasoline were 
being manufactured from ille- 
gally run crude, Young said. 


Pipelines Tapped 


Besides the large quantities of | 
crude being produced from wells | 


over and above proration, “hot” 
oil producérs were subject to 
having their pipelines tapped 
without having recourse to state 
authorities, and much of the 
cheap gasoline came from oil 
literally stolen from the pipe- 
lines. 


Finally, after the Connally 


Act was passed and signed, the | 


second federal tender board 
moved in and prices began mov- 
ing up to a “parity” through its 


efforts and the law prohibiting | 


interstate shipment of gasoline 
made from “hot” oil. 

After this introduction, Young 
declared, “We have no fear in 
this case, your honor, if the 
court will consider all of the 


facts—if we can get the court to | 


a full appreciation of the whole 
story. 
is that the government will be 
successful in its efforts to ex- 
clude from the court the whole 
story. They have made strenu- 
ous efforts to keep out of this 
record even the fact that Mr. 
Arnott was a public officer of 
the United States. 
tried their best to keep out of 
this record any reference to the 
buying programs of 1934... .” 

Chaffetz. here _ interrupted 
with, “When was Mr. Arnott a 
public officer of the United 
States?” 

“When he was a member of 
the Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee, appointed by the 
President of the United States,” 
Young answered, and, address- 


ing the court, “the official po-+to answer, they pull out the 





tion.” 


The only thing we fear | 


plete defense on the face of the jury that every single witness | 


present record.” 

“Was Mr. Arnott holding any | 
public position in March of | 
1935?” Judge Stone asked. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied) 
Young. “He was a member of 
the P. & C. Committee. 
these acts were done under his | 
direction. .The government 
has been so careful not to bring 
that out, your honor, that I have 
sat here and listened to this evi- 
dence in indignation and sur- | 
prise.” 

“The government, instead of 
indicating Arnott and alleging 
his office. . .have chosen to pur- 
sue the opposite course,” Young | 
said. “They have chosen to in- 


dict him, to charge him with |on your own witnesses, from | 


high crimes, and never give him | 
the benefit of the allegation, 
even, much less the proof that | 
he was acting at least under | 
color of his office all of the time 
that these acts were done.” 
“We deny that he was,” 
jected Chaffetz. : | 
Then Young charged the gov: | 
ernment “carefully suppressed | 
the evidence of their own wit- | 
nesses, and said that many wit- 
nesses subpoenaed by the gov- | 


} 


ernment were not put on the | 


| 


they have produced here is a 
flagrant perjurer and a liar. It 
ie...” 

Here Judge Stone interrupted, 
saying that he had a look at the 
grand jury testimony, “and I 


All of |will say for your benefit that | 


some of those statements that 
some of those witnesses made 
there certainly aren’t consistent 
with what they said upon this 
witness stand.” 


An Chaffetz commented 


'“You don’t mean to suggest that 


all of these witnesses are lily- 
white truth-tellers on this stand 
here?” 

Young countered by asking 
why the government didn’t “put 


Washington?” He answered the 
question himself: 

“I know perfectly well why 
they didn’t, because they know 
that the Secretary of the In- 
terior’s office, and the Bureau of 


inter- | Mines office, if they get any of | 


them here, will testify against 
them.” 


“That is an out and out. . 


|Chaffetz began, but Young went | 


on: 
“And I am entitled to tell the 


were primarily to get industry 
and labor back to order. Natur- 
ally, he said, this meant in- 
creased prices. 

The petroleum industry was 
only one segment of the gen- 
eral recovery program through 
which program the “industry 
eventually begins to do business 
at a profit” and gets indicted, 
he said. 

Price curves for other com- 
modities rose faster during the 
recovery era than that for gaso- 
line, he asserted, and charged 
that the oil indietment was an 
“indictment of the entire re- 
covery program.” 


Shell Letters Read 

Then the attorney took up 
some of the Shell correspond- 
ence, read earlier in the trial, 
‘and said that the prosecution 
had used them largely to im- 
pute to the words “buying pro- 
gram” some sinister meaning. 
He quoted one of the letters 
which said, “Bourque is work- 
ing on a buying program,” and 
|pointed out that the govern- 
'ment was careful not to men- 
tion previous buying programs 
“urged and requested by the 
Secretary of Interior.” 

“Of course Bourque was 
working on a buying program. 
Everybody in the industry was 
, working on some way to solve 
a well nigh unsolvable prob- 


witness stand, and that many Court that we appeal to the pre- lem,” Young said. There was no 
others could have been called |SUmption of law against the | possible suggestion of any il- 
who would have “thrown an/|Man who suppresses testimony | legal intent in the Shell letters, 
enormous light on this ques- |which is within his own power he held. 


No Washington Witnesses 


“Why is it that this prosecu- | 
tion hasn’t brought a single wit- | 
asked. 


“Why haven't 


been little if any light thrown.” 
Under the theory pursued by 


ito produce, and which would | 
| throw some light on the contro- | 
| versy, on which as yet there has. | 


‘All in the Papers’ 


| Then he took up the price re- 
|views sent between Shell of- 
| ficials and read to the jury pre- 


ness from Washington?” he the government attorneys in | viously by government counsel. 
they |this case, Young said, “every | aj) information in these was 


brought members of the P & C; man who participated in any | gathered from the trade papers 
Committee, or any member of C0de activity during NIRA could | —_ there for anybody to read, he 


‘the Bureau of Mines, to testify? | 


Throughout the whole trial of | 
this case there hasn’t been a| 


reached the door of this court} 
house from Washington.” 


poenaed but never put on the | 


|witness stand by the govern-|- 


e | 
ment were witnesses who had | 


appeared before the grand jury, | acts were wholly inconsistent | 
‘Young said. 


“They brought | 
them here, talked to them, hav- | 
ing heard their story, they told 


\'them to go home,” he asserted. | 
They have | 


“It is easy enough to take a 
witness before a grand jury, and 
then hector and browbeat him 
with question after question un- 
til he gets so frightened-that he | 
doesn’t know what to do... .and | 
they will say ‘yes, yes, yes’ to 
every question that is asked,” | 
Young went on, and then said 
the government put some of} 
these same witnesses on the} 
stand in the trial, and “when 
the witness does not know how 


be indicted as a criminal.” 
Here the attorney read into 


the record the section of the | 
word or a whisper that has| NIRA suspending the anti-trust | 


laws, and asserted “there can be 


|no question that the defendants | 
Some of the witnesses sub-| Cannot be convicted if their acts | 


were consistent with innocence 
-On the present record it 
seems to me it is clear that their 


with any idea of guilt.” 

It was the “consciousness of 
innocence” that made it pos- 
sible for the letters which have 


|been brought into the case to 
be preserved in the company 
| files, and made it possible for 


the government to get to those 
files and get the letters out “and 
then undertake to piece them to- 
gether into a lurid story of con- 


|spiracy and crime.” 


Court recessed until 9:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, while Young 
still was in the midst of his ar- 
gument. 

Young resumed his argument 


| Tuesday morning, Nov. 16, fol- 


asserted. 

| Young was followed by Fred- 
/erick Wood, counsel for Sin- 
clair, who said the motions to 
| dismiss should be sustained un- 


1. The government has made 
out a prima facie case of con- 
|Spiracy under the Sherman Act. 

2. The conspiracy is the one 
alleged in the indictment, and 
not some other. 

_ 3. The conspiracy is shown 
jto have affected the Western 
District of Wisconsin. 
| Wood pointed out that the in- 
/dictment makes this a “price 
fixing” case, but that the gov- 
| ernment has not established ex- 
'istence of any agreement to fix 
prices. No major company or 
‘individual, he went on, ever 
| bound itself or himself to pay 
the so-called “recommended” 
| price of the sub-committee. 

The purchasing in the Mid- 
Continent was purely voluntary 
and not compulsory, both with 


sition held by Mr. Arnott, and grand jury testimony and try! lowing up the subject of aims respect to the amount to be 


shown by the record, is a com- to create the impression on this Of the NIRA, which, he said,' taken and the prices to be paid, 
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he held. Taking up the chart 
prepared and explained by the 
government’s accountant wit- 
ness, W. J. Miller, he said that 
the wide variance of prices it 
showed had been paid over any 
period was a contradiction of 
the “uniformity” of prices which 
the indictment charges. 


Not Buying Committee 


The sub-committee appointed 
by Arnott, known as the tank 
car stabilization committee, was 
not a buying committee, the 
evidence shows, the attorney 
contended. Its function was to 
locate distress gasoline and to 
put buyers in touch with sellers. 

Miller’s chart, a government 
exhibit, showed the small quan- 
tity of gasoline being purchased 
above the “low” of Platt’s 
Oilgram, particularly in March, 
April and May, 1935, which 
Wood described as the “critical 
period” when the tank car sta- 
bilization committee was meet- 
ing from week to week, he 
argued. 

Although the government had 
the figures available, they did 
not offer any compilation show- 
ing the relationship between 
prices paid by the various de- 
fendant companies, or between 
these companies and other pur- 
chasers. This contradicts any 
charge that it was a “price fix- 


ing” agreement, he contended. 
Even assuming that there 


was some evidence to support 
the charge that the prices were 
uniform, Wood said no evidence 
has been adduced to show the 
prices were “high, arbitrary, or 


versely affect the public inter- 
est. Besides this, he argued, the 
Sherman law has not been vio- 
lated by these defendants for 


the further reason that they 
were operating under the Na- 


tional Industrial Recovery Act 
during the period of the al- 
leged conspiracy. 

The oil industry was making 
every effort it could to stabilize 
itself, to get rid of chaotic con- 
ditions into which low-priced 
crude, “hot” oil, and other fac- 
tors had thrown it, he asserted. 

“Tt is the first time I’ve ever 
heard it suggested that viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act would 
be predicated on any effort of 
the large units in an industry 
to aid their smaller competit- 
ors,” he said, referring to the 
payment of going market prices 


for distress gasoline bought 
from independent refiners, in- 


stead of taking advantage of 
their distressed condition. 
Wood continued his argument 
after lunch, recapitulating his 
points concerning the Mid-Con- 


tinent program. He then 
launched into a discussion of 
the East Texas program, in 


which he said the evidence thus 
far marks this as a “selling 
program organized by the re- 
finers” rather than any buying 


program of the major com- 
panies. This same point was 
made by Col. Donovan in his 
argument on the motions for 
dismissal. 

Wood outlined how Neil 


Buckley, Cities Service market 
observer, who testified he aided 








Motor Fuel Stocks Cut 226,000 Bbls. 


Past Week: Gas, 


By Teletype 

N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 16.—With 
an increase of 13,000 barrels in 
daily average crude runs to re- 
finery stills, total motor fuel 
stocks decreased 226,000 barrels 
the week ended Nov. 13, but gas 
and fuel oil rose 87,000 
barrels, according to the Ameri 


stocks 


can Petroleum Institute. Capac- 


ity of reporting plants was 


about the same as the previous 
week, 81.5 per cent. 

An increase of 18,000 barrels 
in Inland Texas refinery runs 
and one of 10,000 barrels in 
East Coast plants were offset 
by decreases of 14,000 barrels 
in California and 11,000 barrels 
in Indiana - Illinois - Kentucky. 
Oklahoma - Kansas - Missouri 
plants increased runs_ 11,000 
barrels, with an increase of 3 
per cent in plant operating 
capacity. Small changes took 
place in other districts. 

The largest change of the 
week in motor fuel stocks was 
in the East Coast. Stocks here 
were reduced 450,000 barrels. 
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Fuel Stocks Up — 


Stoeks in 
trict, 
380,000 


the Texas Gulf 
however, gained nearly 
barrels. in the Inland 
Texas district they were in- 
creased 109,000 barrels, but a 
decline of 141,000 barrels was 
reported in Oklahoma-Kansas- 
Missouri. Four other districts 
reported declines, while two 
showed increases, these being 
in the far west. 


dis- 


Motor fuel stocks by location 
changed as follows: at refiner- 
ies, gain of 280,000 barreis, to 
34,091,000 barrels on Nov. 13; 
in-tiaansit and at terminals, de- 
cline of 530,000 barrels, to 22.- 
719,000 barrels; and unfinished 
gasoline stocks, gain of 24,000 
barrels, to 6,595,000 barrels. 


A. T. A. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 16. - 
American Trucking Association 
has filed a petition to intervene 
in the 15 per cent rail freight 
raise case, so that it may ask 
for a truck freight increase if 
such is favored at the 
tion’s current convention in Lou- 
isville, Ky. 


Intervenes 


associa- 
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non-competitive,” as charged. the East Texas Refiners in at- 
The chart showed, he contend- tempts to market their gaso- ul 
ed, that the big majority of all line, made numerous calls on a ttt oe 
purchases of gasoline by de-| Major company officials in an, «#” 
fendant companies in the Mid ¢ffort to have them purchase % DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE RUN TO STILLS. 
Continent were below the low, the East Texas gasoline, ac- $°6 T ; 
or at the low. cording to the Buckley testi- § 34——+———++- ae eter NAG as 
Wood also went into the Ap- Mony. 232 | 
palachian coal case, discussed His efforts, according to the @,, actos - = 
during the November 15 argu- testimony as digested by Wood, = a a ee a 1-7” ° 
, ‘. ay same Cenct : = Boag Lew . : ai a oe 
ment, holding that the Supreme Were not very fruitful, but He © °°) 7°"\p7 W ‘sl6” | r be 
Court’s ruling on that case got a few individual companies 267— . t | T romans —— 
“sustains the right of members tO agree to take the East Texas = 24}— ; 1+ nit t— 
of a distressed industry to try 84@Soline. 22}—— fciecanenpiniaiemnt —{___} __}__}___ 
to get together” on price mat- “There 1S no evidence of con- ti ml i} } | a iz ‘J } 1} ti} Li} | ae 
as ? ; : Pes 2 9 160133 © 132 10 3 Or 29 Wwe 274111835 
ters, when they will not ad- (Continued on page 32) See eae APR MAN JUNE BLY AUG Stet oct NOY” Dee 
Y 1 “ vTa° 
CURRENT REFINERY OPERATIONS 
a Stocks ——-—— ——. Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent Dally Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting Thousands of Barrels % Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Cistricts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capaeity Operated Total Finished Total Finished Gas & Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended and Unfinished and Unfinished Fue! Oil Fuel Oll Reporting Week Ended 
Motor Fuel* Motor Fuel* 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oet. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 3 Oct. 30 
eee eee 100.0 543,000 533,000 $1.2 79.7 17,750 18,260 15,078 15.145 100.0 124,000 122.000 
Appalachian... .....ccscere 88.4 106,000 102,000 $2.2 79.1 2,606 2.616 980 950 94.6 1.000 20,000 
Cs Se 3) Se er 92.4 150,000 161.000 92.0 94.3 9.918 10,009 7,492 7,488 98.5 143.000 151,000 
Oliis., TRGB, BEG... 0. cv cece 84.7 276,000 265,000 72.1 69 2 6.005 6.146 3,930 3,952 Oo. 3 77,000 73,000 
ye EE 56.6 140,000 122.000 69 7 60.7 2.056 1.947 1,899 1.900 71.7 39.000 34.000 
A re ee 95.7 734,000 734,000 92.1 92.1 8.661 8.282 11,496 11.347 98.0 170,000 169,000 
PS Serre ee ee 96.6 148,000 154,000 88.1 91.7 2.007 2,062 3,572 ,.614 100.0 25,000 29.000 
og OS Serer ers 63.7 47,000 50,000 81.0 86.2 355 106 168 169 77.5 8.000 7,000 
FRO: Babes ci cccevtccqeces 69.7 50,000 16.000 80.6 74.2 1.334 1.315 622 638 85.4 16,000 16,000 
Pe Pe 90.9 524,000 538,000 70.2 72.1 12.683 12,588 72,225 72.136 98.0 74,000 70.000 
Total Reporting. .......... 89.0 3,018,000 3,005,000 1.5 1.2 63,105 63,631 117,762 117,675 WD 8 707,000 691,000 
Estimated U. S. Total (Bur. P z co 
of Mines Basis).......... 3.335.000 3,325,000 67,035 67,271 121,012 120,925 780,000 765.000 


Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk 


terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
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Lewin Answers Defense Counsel 
On Motions To Dismiss Charges 


(Continued from page 31) 
certed action or agreement of 
the defendant companies to buy 
gasoline in East Texas,” the at- 
torney declared. “The evidence 
shows a concerted selling pro- 
gram,” he said, and added it 
was the same sort of an or- 
ganization as was upheld in the 
Appalachian case. 


Purchases Varied 

Wood read figures showing 
that purchases by companies 
through the East Texas asso- 
ciation were high one month, 
low the next, and that some 
months some companies took no 
gasoline. This fact, he said con- 
tradicted the government’s con- 
tention that the companies got 
together and set the ratio of 
he gasoline each was. to take 
each month. “It negatives any 
inference there was concerted 
buying”, he asserted. 

There was no evidence put in 
the record that the companies 
ever communicated in any way 


to set the price they would pay | 
for this East Texas gasoline, 


and, he concluded, the compa- 
nies charged with participating 
in the East Texas program 


should be dismissed from the! 


case, regardless of the other de- 
fendants. 


When Wood had finished his | 


argument, the defense _indi- 


cated no other arguments would | 
be made on the general conten- | 
tions referring to dismissal of 


all defendants, as outlined Mon- 
day by Donovan. 


Government Replies 

Government Counsel Lewin 
then started the government’s 
answer to the three arguments 
presented on behalf of the mo- 
tions to dismiss. 

Lewin took up defense coun- 
sel’s contentions one by one, 
reading from the record either 
testimony or documents which 
he said proved the government’s 
case. 

He read documents mention- 
ing “allocations” in connection 
with the East Texas program, 
and purporting to refer to the 
“buying program in East Tex- 
as,” and read from a list of 
telephone calls made by Buck- 
ley, during 1935, to major com- 
pany buyers. 

Characterizing Wood's argu- 
ment as “extravagant §state- 
ments,” Lewin said that these 
documents and telephone calls 
were evidence that the program 
in East Texas was a “buying,” 
and not a “selling” program. 

Lewin said it appeared de- 
fense counsel felt that unless 
the witnesses called by the gov- 
ernment “repeated the _ indict- 


ment in the selfsame words” 
{then the government has not 
| proven its case. 

| Then Lewin said “I am al- 
|ways suspicious” when counsel 
|make such statements as “not 
‘one scintilla,” or “not one iota” 
\of evidence, and indicated that 
‘he was also suspicious that 
‘some of the law cited by de- 
'fense pleaders was not ap- 
| plicable to the case. 


| Eight Stair Steps 


| Lewin then pointed to the| 


|chart showing the “eight steps” 
‘which the price of gasoline in 
'the Mid-Continent took early in 
1935, and said that defense coun- 
\sel Dorr’s argument that the 
|Connally act affected this re- 
|futed Donovan's contention that 
'there was no connection be- 
‘tween the East Texas and Mid- 
|Continent programs. 

Here Lewin referred to the 
|steps on the chart as “the gold- 
'en stairs to greed and avarice,” 
/'mapped out by that committee 


tion committee). 

There is no analogy between 
this East Texas program and 
the Appalachian case, Lewin 
argued — for in the East Texas 
program “buyers and sellers 
| were banded together.” 


Several clashes between coun. | 


sel 


ment. On three or four occa- 


sions Donovan asked Lewin | 
what page of the record he was | 


reading from, or the number 
of the exhibit he was referring 
to. 
he’d tell Donovan later, and 
once when Donovan asked him, 
Lewin came back with: 

“Evidently the defense coun- 
sel is not content with heckling 
me when I’m examining a wit- 
ness, but must break in on 
this, too.” 

Donovan apologized: “I’m not 
trying to peck at you. I’m aw- 
fully sorry, but I'd like to fol- 
low you.” 

As to the Mid-Continent pro- 
gram, Lewin told about Jacobi’s 
testimony in which he said he 
recommended eight price 
changes, all increases, and said 


they were reflected on the 
chart. 
Then he produced a letter 


written by Jacobi on March 15, 
1935, and said “he hadn't been 
before the grand jury then, and 
hadn’t been in conversation with 
Col. Donovan’s office.” 

“I resent that aspersion, your 
Honor,” Donovan said, rising 
again. After some argument be- 
tween counsel, Judge 
said “both sides have a right 
to consult with the witness in 
a criminal case.” 


(the so-called tank car stabiliza- | 


marked the Lewin argu- | 


Several times Lewin said | 
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Lewin sought to discount the 
testimony of several witnesses 
‘called by the government, 
among them, John Steiger, 
\Tulsa market’ checker for 
'Platt’s Oilgram, 
‘mony in court, he said, was 
different from that before the 
grand jury. Lewin charged that 
iSteiger got major 
along with jobber purchases 
from independent refiners, and 
“published them.” 

Lewin read some of Steiger’s 
testimony’ in court, during 
which Steiger had testified that 
he “tried to distinguish” be- 
tween major and jobber pur- 
chases from independent refin- 
ers; said “we asked for jobber 
prices”, and that “we have 
checked back and found that 
some of these independents sold 
to majors.” . 

Then Lewin said “If he found 
it in some instances, the pow- 
erful inference is that there 
were many instances of such.” 
i'The government attorney said 


Stone Steiger’s testimony at the trial 


‘had differed from his grand 
jury testimony, and added “and 
now, these defendants say our 


whose _ testi- | 


purchases | 


entire case breaks down be- 
-cause he didn’t Know, or could- 
/n’t remember.” 

| At this point Lewin asked the 
| court: 

| “What weight do you give his 
flat statement, after this testi- 
mony, that he didn’t print ma- 
jor purchases?” 

Lewin said the _ evidence 
|sShowed that Buckley was draw- 
ing pay from Cities Service all 
the time he was said to be help- 
ing the East Texas Refiners As- 
sociation, and again read from 
letters which he said connected 
the defendant companies up 
with the East Texas program 
as a “buying program” rather 
than a “selling program”. 

He said that evidence showed 
that something like 50 cars a 
year went to purchasers other 
\than major companies through 
the East Texas Refiners Market- 

,ers Association. 
Lewin had not completed his 
/argument when court adjourned 
‘until 9:00 A.M. Wednesday, No- 
\vember 17. Other government 
/counsel are scheduled to answer 
arguments on the motions to 
|dismiss later. 

















Researchers Looking for 125 
Octane Number Fuels 


By ARCH L. FOSTER, Technical Editor 


“It would appear that the trend of aircraft fuels is 
@ ound to be in the direction of a progressive steady 
increase of octane number.” 

This statement, by S. D. Heron before the refining 
technologists at Chicago last week, sums up in a nutshell 
the prospects and the problems of refining chemists and 
engineers in light fuels for the next decade or for an in- 
definite period, the ultimate of which no one can foresee. 
It was fifteen years ago when fuel specialists first began 
to concern themselves with the quality of fuels which 
affect “Knocking” in an engine. Midgeley and Boyd were 
the Drakes of the fuel technology field, first blazing a 
trail which has been followed to such signal purpose by 
an increasing number of scientists since their early ef- 
forts. Tetraethyl lead came into use, and with it a new 
era in fuel utilization. 

The “in-sight” limits of this progressive advance are 
only mentioned by Gustav Egloff in a statement made 
also this week; aviation fuels of 125 to 150 octane num- 
ber are seen in the offing. Fuels of 100 octane number are 
already being manufactured and used by the million gal- 
lons. Egloff says that a billion gallons, of the nine bil- 
lion gallons of polymer fuel which can now be produced 
in the United States, can be converted to iso-octane fuels 
of 90 to 100 octane number. By blending with, say, an 
equal amount of suitably volatile light material of about 
the same octane rating, and the use of small amounts of 
lead, fuels of 100-110 octane number to the amount of 
two billion gallons or nearly 25 million barrels can be 
produced. 

Yet this base material, iso-octane, which was formerly 
a $20 per gallon product and now made for little more 
than that number of cents per gallon, is by no means the 
last word in octane rating for such fuels. Other iso-par- 
affins or products made therefrom, can be used either 
to augment the total available supply of high octane rat- 
ing fuels or to yield such fuels of still higher ratings for 
even more special purposes. 

The importance of these new super-fuels is made 
clearer by another of Heron’s statements. He stated that 
the use of 70-octane number fuels in most modern multi- 
engine transport aircraft would preclude the carrying of 
any payload. In other words, the maximum power pro- 
ducible with such fuels as the average automobile fuel 
of today would be barely enough to lift these tremendous 
planes off the ground and force them through the air. 

In comparison with 87 octane number fuel, Heron 
shows that for an 8-hour flight the consumer, equipped 
with engines which can extract the last vestige of ad 
vantage from 100 octane number fuels, will realize a 
premium of 6.9 cents per octane number over 87 octane 
number fuels. Other estimates place the incremental value 
of 100 octane number fuel as high as 25.5 cents per gallon 
when the plane is fully loaded. 

All these figures are based on the premise that planes 
and engines are designed to utilize all the potential value 
in these fuels. From a practical angle, the present com- 
mercial planes must be worn out and replaced by planes 
suited to the new fuels. Until this is an accomplished fact 
this country will doubtless have a surplus capacity of iso- 
octane production, since at present the military services 
are the only plane users which are converting speedily 
to the use of 100 octane number fuels. Commercial air- 
lines are experimenting with these fuels and engines. 
They must, however, consider carefully the overall cost of 
replacing old planes with new and the cost of the new 
fuels, a consideration not required of the military services. 

But the research engineer is no nearer a breathing 
spell than he was when he developed 100 octane number 
fuels. The isolation, the synthesis of fuels of 110, 125 
and higher ratings is his problem now, and on which he 
has already made remarkable advances 
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The use of THERMAL POLYMER Gasoline 
as a blending agent is rapidly increasing 


The increased use of premium grade gasoline 
has made it very desirable for refiners and 
natural gas plant operators to have available 


a source of supply of superior blending 
gasoline. 


Thermal Polymerization by utilizing by- 
product refinery gases, by-product natural 


gasoline plant gases or both, for making 
superior blending gasoline has proven an 
economical method of producing such stocks. 


Licenses granted under United States and Foreign Patents by 


THE POLYMERIZATION PROCESS CORPORATION 


15 Exchange Place Jersey City, N. J. 
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Increase Power 30 Per Cent* 


By S. D. HERON** 
Commercial Aircraft Earnings Nearly 
100% Greater Than With 87 Octane No. 


T HE constant increase in specification require- 
ments of petroleum products for aircraft-engine use has 
often been a thorn in the flesh of the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the oil industry. The refiner is at times inclined 
to regard the demands for products which are increasingly 
difficult to produce and steadily more costly as unjustifiable 
whims of the aircraft industry. That the developments of 
the last 10 years, which have turned commercial aviation 
from a struggling infant into a fairly mature adult, are due 
in no small measure to improved petroleum products is not 
generally appreciated in the refineries. The use of 70-octane 
fuels in most modern multi-engine transport aircraft would 
preclude the carrying of any payload. 

It would appear that the trend of aircraft fuels is bound 
to be in the direction of a progressive steady increase of 
octane number. This will involve the use of synthetic fuels 
which many refineries cannot manufacture economically at 
present. Refiners who assume that the present trend of 
octane numbers is evidence of unsound development meth- 
ods on the part of the aircraft industry would seem to be 
due for a rude awakening. 

In this paper an attempt will be made to survey: history 
of fuel and concurrent engine development, effect of octane 
number on engine performance, relation of engine and air- 
craft performances, and the relation of engine performance 
to aircraft earning capacity. 


Fuel Development and Its Past Influence on Engine 
Development 


In 1928 fuel of 50 octane number was in general service 
use, but was found to have destructive effects on the larger 
air-cooled engines. Attempts to control anti-knock value 
were ineffective until the octane-number scale was adopted 
in conjunction with standardized knock-test methods. These 
knock-test methods gave results which were reliable indices 
of full-scale engine behavior only in the case of straight- 
run gasolines, either clear or blended with lead. With 
the establishment of a workable method of defining fuel 
anti-knock quality which gives a reasonably accurate index 
of full-scale engine value, the possibilities of increased en- 
gine performance with the higher octane-number bracket 
soon became generally appreciated. The U. S. Army Air 
Corps standardized 87-octane fuel (about 84 ASTM octane 
number) for all uses except training, and 73 and 80 octane 
numbers soon became standard for commercial use. Fuel 
of 87 ASTM octane number came into limited commercial 
use for take-off purposes. 


With the introduction of the Douglas DC2 airplane, 87- 
octane take-off fuel came into general commercial use in 
conjunction with 80-octane fuel for cruising. In general, 
engines using 87-octane take-off fuel and 80-octane cruising 
fuel in commercial service were, and are, so supercharged 
that the normal cruising power can be maintained up to an 
altitude of about 12,000 ft., beyond which it begins to fall off. 
There is now a general demand for the maintenance of nor- 
mal cruising power to higher altitudes, and engines are now 
so supercharged that cruising power can be maintained to 


*Presented before American Petroleum Institute, Chicago, II1., 
Nov. 12, 1937 under the title, “Aircraft Operation with Fuels of 100 
Octane Number and Higher.’ 

**Ethyl Gasoline Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Abstract 


This author’s statement, that “The use of 70-octanc 
# number fuels in modern multi-engine transport air 
craft would preclude the carrying of any payload” is 
the most significant and illuminating comparison made 
recently by an authority discussing new aircraft fuel 
developments. (Italics are the editor’s). 

The author concludes that the trend will be, for 
aviation fuels to go over 100 octane number in the 
future. Reduction of cruising fuel consumption is 
hindered by the consequent burning of exhaust valves 
and other troubles due to cruising with economically 
lean air-fuel mixtures. Operation with leaner mixtures 
is stressed, as a necessity for greater fuel economy and 
the justification of more expensive fuels. 

Iso-pentane is frequently used as a blending agent 
in fuels containing iso-octane, giving higher volatility. 

Cost per pound-mile of payload, and not cost per 
gallon, is the real criterion of operating expense. 





an altitude of about 15,000 ft., and this has resulted in the 
use of 87-octane fuel for cruising. The demand for mini- 
mum fuel consumption at the cruising condition has also 
been a contributing factor in the use of 87-octane fuel for 
cruising. Take off fuel of 90 ASTM octane number is now 
in limited commercial use. 

Fuels up to 87 octane number with 3 ce. lead can be gen 
erally produced from selected straight-run naphthas. Fuel 
of 90 ASTM octane number, with 4 cc. lead, can be produced 
from straight-run naphtha. When more than 87 octane num- 
ber is required with a 3-cc. lead limitation, the use of syn- 
thetic blending agents then becomes essential. : 


R ESULTS of tests with 100-octane (Army method) fuels by 
the U. S. Army Air Corps were given early in 1935 by 
Klein.’ Most of the fuels tested contained commercial 
isooctane, and the results served to show the possibilities 
of increased engine performance with fuel octane numbers 
in excess of the then current 87 ASTM. However, 100-octane 
fuel has as yet had only very slight commercial use, al- 
though it appears inevitable that it will come into such 
service on account of the demands for maximum take-off 
power and minimum specific fuel consumption at cruising. 
The aircraft-users’ demands for take-off power and cruising 
economy apparently can only be met with 100-octane fuel 
even with the most advanced of available engines. 

Special aircraft engine fuels, usually containing alcohols 
and high percentages of aromatics and producing abnormal 
ly-high performance for racing and other stunt purposes, 
have been used in the past; but, apart from cost and limited 
supply, such fuels have had limitations which made them 
considerably inferior to normal 87-octane fuels for general 
service use. 

The advent of 100-octane fuels using isooctane, blended 
with straight-run gasoline as a base, resulted in a high-oc- 
tane fuel which was free of the operating disadvantages 
of the stunt type of fuel. Fuel blends of 100 octane num- 
ber, containing isooctane, can be used with the same oper- 
ating technique that is observed with current fuels using gas- 
oline alone as a base. With isooctane-gasoline blends the 


a Figures refer to bibliography on p. R-316. 
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\ U.O.P. pyrolytic butane cracking and catalytic polymerizing unit, operating on butane-propane from natural gas to produce polymer gasoline of about & 
octane number and 4.7 lbs. Reid vapor pressure. About a 409% yield by volume is obtained from the original butane-propane charge 








problems of storage, contact with water, fuel-tank capacity, 
fuel-system and carburetor freezing, and carburetor settings 
are essentially the same as those involved with the use of 
gasoline. 

Blending agents other than isooctane are available for 
the production of fuel blends of 100 octane number or more. 
Tsooctane, however, is the only blending agent with any con- 
siderable background of service use, and the following dis- 
cussion of high-octane fuels is confined to blends made with 
isooctane as the major base blending agent. Limitation of 
discussion to isooctane blends does not infer that other 
blending agents have not a present wide field of application 
or may not have wide use in the future. While the discus- 
sion is limited to isooctane blends, it should be noted that 
such blends generally contain isopentane, which gives the 
finished blend volatility characteristics similar to the present 
types of aviation gasolines. 


A+ LEAST half of the improvement in aircraft-engine 
performance in the last 10 years is due to increase of fuel 
octane number’ and to the use of the octane-number scale 
in conjunction with methods of measuring octane number, 
which result in any given grade of fuel giving substantially- 
uniform service performance in any given engine type. 
High-octane fuels would be of little value if the effective 
full-scale engine octane number was subject to considerable 
variation from batch to batch. 

Aircraft engines can be designed for satisfactory opera- 
tion on 50-octane fuel. The Curtiss D-12 water-cooled 12-cyl- 
inder engine and many 200-hp. air-cooled training engines 
have given very satisfactory results on fuel of 50 to 55 oc- 
tane number. It is probable that aircraft engines can be 
produced which will develop 50 per cent more mean effective 
pressure on 50-octane fuel than do present automobile en- 
gines on 70 octane number. There is no question, however, 
that such engines are not, and would not be, acceptable for 
high-performance aircraft use as long as the present type 
using high-octane fuels is an available alternative. 

Aircraft is only able to compete with other forms of 
transportation by virtue of its performance. Point-to-point 
speed and ability to reach high altitude are the major items 
of aircraft performance by means of which it successfully 
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competes with other forms of transport. From the military 
standpoint 60-m.p.h. airplanes might have a limited field if 
they could reach any given altitude more rapidly than a 
balloon, but such a speed entirely eliminates the airplane 
from true commercial use. 

It has been argued that the aircraft industry is obtain- 
ing increased output and performance by the use of higher 
octane numbers rather than pursuing the apparently sound- 
er course of obtaining high output and performance with 
fuels of about 70 octane number; 1,500 hp. per engine is now 
available with 100-octane fuel, and it would take at least 
two years to develop an engine to give the same output on 
70-octane fuel, even if all restrictions as to size and weight 
were removed. 


e HILE engine development may result eventually in 
obtaining the same over-all performance on 70-octane fuel 
as is now obtained with 100-octane fuel, such a result is at 
best problematical, and the aircraft industry wisely took ad- 
vantage of a proven improvement rather than spend largely 
in time and effort attempting to secure a probable but un 
certain result. 

The aircraft-engine industry is continually striving for 
the production of increasingly-powerful engines, as_ wit- 
nessed by the introduction of 1,400-1,500-hp. engines this year 
in this country. However, the production of more power by 
the mere increase of cylinder capacity sometimes results in 
increased engine power without increase of aircraft per- 
formance. In addition, large increase in engine-cylinder 
capacity, as a means of obtaining increased power, may re 
sult in a much greater increase of over-all cost of develop- 
ment than the use of higher-octane fuels, since the engine 
industry is not always on sure ground when jumping from 
an existing engine type to one with 30 per cent greater cyl 
inder capacity. 

The Effects of Octane Number on Engine Performance 


The more important effects of octane number on engine 
performance will be surveyed in the following discussion. 
The wide difference in engine and fuel conditions at take- 
off and cruising operation is not usually understood by 
those outside the aircraft field. It is often assumed that 
the best specific fuel consumption the engine will give is 
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On-stream time has become a problem of 
considerable importance to most refiners. 
Refinery capacities are taxed to the limit to 
meet market requirements, and it is only by 
utilizing all facilities to the fullest extent that 
existing demands can be met. 

The Petreco Electromatic De - Salting 
Process has materially relieved this condition 
at many refineries. *De-Salting of crude 


charging stocks by this process has increased 
the on-stream time of some cracking units as 
much as 1000%. Increases ranging from 
200°/, to 500°/, are commonly obtained. 

The potential advantages of de-salting 
crude charging stocks merit the most careful 
consideration of refinery executives. Detailed 
information will be supplied to such executives 
without obligation. 


PETROLEUM RECTIFYING COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


General Offices: 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 


Branch Office: 


Houston, Texas. * 
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obtained at its maximum possible mean effective pressure. 
Thus, a mean effective pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. is often 
associated with a specific fuel consumption of 0.40 lb. Both 
of these are possible in some engines, but not simultane- 
ously. 


Relation of Take-off to Cruising Conditions 


Since at the take-off condition the maximum possible 
power is required, all available methods of increase are re- 
sorted to. Detonation or other forms of uncontrolled com- 
bustion are most likely to occur in the range of air-fuel 
ratios between that giving maximum power and that giving 
complete combustion. It has been found that high fuel 
consumption will, within limits, make possible the same 
power output as is available with a higher-octane fuel run- 
ning leaner. Thus, Klein’ reports sensibly similar output 
and cylinder temperature on 92- and 100-octane fuels, with 
the latter having a 19-per-cent lower specific consumption. 
Rich mixture in lieu of high octane number has its limits, 
however, since excessive loss of power occurs if carried too 
far. For take-off at present, mixtures somewhat richer than 
those giving maximum power are general. Specific fuel 
consumption at take-off is quite generally as high as 0.7 |b. 
per B.H.P.H.,* but this is unimportant since the total quan- 
tity of fuel used in the take-off and initial portion of the 
climb is quite small in comparison with the total fuel load. 

The cruising power is generally of the order of 60 per 
cent of the take-off power, the mean effective pressure being 
about 75 per cent of that at take-off. Since at the cruising 
condition, both mean effective pressure and mixture tem- 
perature are lower than at take-off, the stress on the fuel 
is much reduced, and air-fuel ratio can be considerably in- 
creased. In present practice, cruising consumptions in flight 
of less than 0.45 lb. per B.H.P.H. are reported. 

Power 

Klein’ in the first published performance data on com- 
parison of 100-octane (Army method) fuel vs. 92-octane 
(Army method—approximately 87 ASTM) fuel showed that 
the permissible increase of power was 12 to 30 per cent, de- 
pending on engine type and operating conditions. 

DuBois and Cronstedt,* using a supercharged full-scale 


*Brake horsepower hour. 





single-cylinder engine, found that technical isooctane per- 
mitted 17 per cent more power output than 92-octane fuel 
(Army method—approximately 87 octane number, ASTM). 

Current model engines in the 1,000-1,500-h.p. class have 
15 to 20 per cent higher take-off ratings with 100-octane fuel 
than with 87-octane. 

DuBois and Cronstedt* have shown that isooctane plus 
3 cc. of lead will allow an output increase of more than 17 
per cent over that available on isooctane alone. Klein*® has 
shown that isooctane plus 3 cc. lead will give 55 per cent 
more power than isooctane alone. Studies in a _ super- 
charged engine in the laboratories of the Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration have shown that fuels of over 100 octane number 
may give more than 160 per cent of the power available on 
pure isooctane, or 250 per cent or more of that available on 
70-octane fuel. 


Fuel Economy 


Young’ has shown that a specific fuel consumption of 
0.35 lb. per B.H.P.H. can be obtained on the dynamometer 
with a large air-cooled engine operated at essentially cruis- 
ing conditions on 100-octane fuel. This engine had a com- 
pression ratio of 7.85 to 1 in order to obtain the maximum 
fuel economy with 100-octane fuel. A similar engine, with 
a 6.4 to 1 compression ratio and using 92-octane (Army 
method) fuel, gives a best fuel economy of about 0.42 lb. 
per B.H.P.H. The engines with 7.85 to 1 and 6.4 to 1 com- 
pression ratios have about the same available take-off pow- 
ers on the fuels they are designed for, viz., 100 and 87 octane 
number. 

Klein’ has reported comparisons of 100- and 92-octane 
(Army method) fuels using the same type of engine as that 
discussed by Young.’ Klein’s engine had a compression 
ratio of 6.45 to 1; but, owing to differences in operating con- 
ditions and possibly owing to slight design modifications, 
gave much higher cylinder temperatures than shown by 
Young’s data for the same compression ratio, at essentially 
similar output and revolutions per minute. At an output of 
565 to 570 hp., Klein’s data indicate that the minimum 
specific fuel consumptions just avoiding detonation are ap- 
proximately 0.55 and 0.68 lb., respectively, for 100- and 92- 
octane fuels. Thus the difference in fuel consumption at 
fixed compression ratio and output is approximately 19 per 
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cent lower for 100-octane than for 92-octane fuel. Young, 
by varying compression ratio to secure maximum economy 
at about the same power as Klein, with 92- and 100-octane 
fuels obtained a reduction in consumption of about 17 per 
cent for the 100-octane fuel. 

In general, the reduction of consumption that may be 
expected as a result of the use of 100-octane fuel in place of 
87-octane (ASTM) is at present the subject of considerable 


discussion, with various estimates being used for the pur-’ 


pose of calculation. As Young has pointed out, it is not now 
possible to cruise engines in flight at the minimum con- 
sumptions obtainable on the dynamometer. However, with 
accurate measurement of both fuel flow and power” in flight 
now possible, cruising consumption in the air may be ex- 
pected to become increasingly closer to the optimum 
dynamometer possibilities. It is the author’s opinion that 
100-octane engines, suitably installed and operated, may be 
expected to give between 10 and 15 per cent lower consump- 
tion than equally efficient equipment designed for 87-octane 
(ASTM) fuel. Thus, if 0.44 lb. per B.H.P.H. is being 
achieved with 87-octane fuel, 0.38 to 0.40 lb. may be expected 
with 100-octane fuel. If existing 87-octane equipment is be- 
ing operated under too severe cruising conditions, the sub- 
stitution of 100-octane fuel without equipment change may 
well be expected to render possible a fuel consumption re- 
duction of more than 10 to 15 per cent. 

That leaning off the air-fuel mixture is, in general, more 
important in securing reduction of fuel consumption in air- 
craft engines than is compression ratio is not usually ap- 
preciated outside the aircraft-engine field. In the past in the 
aircraft-engine field, and at present in other engine fields, 
reduction of consumption by leaning off the mixture has 
been avoided on account of exhaust-valve burning and other 
troubles. Browne’ was the first to emphasize the relative 
effects of mixture strength and compression ratio on fuel 
economy, and his remarks were startling to many engineers 
not familiar with aircraft-engine practice. 

Mead? has stated that cruising at extremely low fuel 
consumption is the most critical condition that modern en- 
gines have to meet. Until demand for minimum cruising 
consumption became pronounced, the take-off condition was 
much the more critical than cruising. 

Thus, the gains in engine performance due to 100-octane 
fuel in place of 87-octane fuel may be summarized as: a 
power increase of up to 30 per cent, reduction of cruising 
fuel consumption of 10 to 15 per cent, and the probable at- 
tainment of cruising fuel economy closely comparable with 
that of a compression-ignition engine. 


The Effects of Octane-Number Increase 
On Aircraft Performance 


Experience is now sufficiently extensive that the engine 
effects of octane-number increase can be foretold within 
limits. From the change of engine performance, the, effect 
on aircraft performance can be fairly definitely pretiicted. 
The effect of octane-number increase on earning power of 
commercial aircraft is much more indefinite than the change 
in aircraft performance. Several mathematical surveys of 
the economic value of 100-octane fuel vs. 87-octane fuel have 
been made, and arrive at widely different answers. 

Some rather elementary discussion of the effects of 
engine performance of modern aircraft operation is thought 
to be justified at this stage. 


Speed 


The direct effect of power on speed at any given alti- 
tude is slight. Thus, a 10-per-cent increase in power at the 
best produces only a 3-per-cent speed increase, and usually 
considerably less than 3 per cent. While the direct effect 
of power on speed at any given altitude is slight, the effects 
of maintaining power to increasing altitude has had very 
large effects on speed. If engine power is held constant, 
irrespective of altitude, the airplane speed increases with 
altitude due to reduction of resistance as the air density 
falls off. Thus, when density has been reduced to 70 per 
cent (approximately 10,000 ft.) of that at sea level, airplane 
speed will have increased by about 20 per cent. The mod- 
ern clean airplane, equipped with flaps and controllable pitch 
propellers and having high wing loading, achieves with rel- 
atively-low engine power remarkable cruising speed at alti- 
tudes of 10,000 to 15,000 ft. In general, as the altitude to 
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which a given power must be maintained is increased, so are 
the octane-number requirements raised. The reduction of 
air density with increase of height is counteracted by more 
supercharging. This usually involves higher mixture tem- 
perature and greater indicated power, both of which in- 
crease the stress on the fuel. 


Take-off 


With current land-plane types, the critical condition of 
power requirement is at take-off—-since it is necessary to se- 
cure sufficient ground speed for the ship to become air- 
borne and to have a sufficient rate of climb to be able to 
gain altitude sufficient to clear obstacles at the boundaries 
of modern major airports. Barnard,’ in a recent survey, has 
shown that modern land-transport airplanes have an av- 
erage take-off weight of 13 lb. per take-off horsepower. 


The high speed of modern aircraft is to a very consid- 
erable extent the result of the large increase in take-off 
power produced by recent engine, propeller, and fuel im- 
provement and, particularly, to the constant-speed propeller 
which enables the engine to develop its full take-off power 
throughout the take-off run and the initial portion of the 
climb. The great increase in effective available take-off 
power in recent years has resulted in high-speed designs of 
aircraft which could not have taken off with the older-en- 
gine and propeller equipment. 

Increased take-off power may find its greatest value 
in reducing the length of the take-off run and distance 
traveled before an obstacle of given height can be cleared. 
One large aircraft operator has calculated that, in the case 
of large multi-engine transports, a 20-per-cent increase in 
take-off power will reduce by 45 per cent the distance nec- 
essary to take off and reach a height of 50 ft. On these 
figures it is indicated that, if a change from 87- to 100-octane 
fuel produces a 20-per-cent gain in take-off power, a ship 
using 100-octane fuel can obtain the same standard of safety 
in take-off from a 180-acre airport as given by 87-octane fuel 
from a 600-acre airport (both airports rectangular 
and geometrically similar). The problem of take-off has 
become sufficiently critical to warrant consideration being 
given to either a considerable increase in airport size of the 
use of catapulting.’® The area and cost of airports usually 
increase sensibly as the square of the length of the take-off 
runway, and airport costs are already very high. Hence, 
it would appear that engine or fuel developments which re- 
sult in rendering available increased power for the short 
period necessary for take-off are likely to have very con- 
siderable economic value. Catapulting of land airplanes 
will, of course, involve considerable expense, and further 
meg operation to and from airports equipped with cata- 
pults. 

Catapulting of seaplanes is already in use in experi- 
mental Transatlantic air service. It would seem obvious 
that the investment in and operating cost of catapult mother 
ships must be so high that take-off fuels costing as much 
as $50 a gallon would be economically justified if they ren- 
dered possible an unassisted take-off. 

In seaplanes and flying boats, the take-off condition is 
somewhat less critical than in land transport—since the al- 
lowable take-off distance is not, as a rule, affected by ob- 
stacles surrounding the take-off course. No matter what 
the length of run available, however, take-off time or dis- 
tance is limited by the fact that the engine over-heating will 
occur if the take-off run at low air speed is extended beyond 
certain time limits peculiar to each installation. In flying 
boats, increase of take-off power would appear to be essen- 
tial in many cases of very long-distance non-stop operation, 
where crew, fuel, oil, and equipment loads now represent 
90 per cent or more of the disposable load. 


Fuel Consumption and Range 


_ Increase of fuel octane number may be used to increase 
airplane range by three methods: 

1. The first is to increase the available take-off horse- 
power by more supercharging at take-off, thus allowing a 
greater fuel load to be carried. In this case reduction of 
specific fuel consumption at cruising may or may not be 
obtained, depending on the severity of the engine operating 
conditions. 

2. In the second case the engine compression ratio is 
increased to give minimum possible fuel consumption avail- 
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able with the fuel to be used at the required cruising power. 
In this case the compression ratio is likely to be increased 
to the point where take-off power is no greater than that 
obtained with the formerly-used lower-octane fuel and en- 
gines with lower compression ratio. 

3. The third method involves increase of compression 
ratio and take-off power, the compression ratio being in- 
creased sufficiently to have a noticeable effect on cruising 
fuel consumption and yet permitting a considerable increase 
in take-off power. 

It is the author’s opinion that the third method is most 
likely to be followed in the immediate future when new air- 
planes are being produced for use with 100-octane engines. 

In some equipment now in service, and operating over 
short distances where fuel load is not significantly affecting 
payload, there is no doubt that safety would be increased by 
the use of take-off fuel of more than 87 octane number. 
However, this would involve the use of a double fuel sys- 
tem, which is not always considered desirable. 

Earning Capacity of Commercial Aircraft 

Bass“ has made mathematical investigations of the ef- 
fects of 87- and 100-octane fuels on earning capacity of 
transport airplanes at 100-per-cent load capacity. The first 
type of investigation deals with the case of an existing air- 
plane fitted with 87-octane engines which are to be replaced 
with 100-octane engines of the same take-off power. The 
100-octane engines have their cylinder capacity reduced (ap- 
parently by 20 per cent) and their specific weight is 91% per 
cent less than the 87-octane engines. The cruising specific 
fuel consumption is 9% per cent less with 100-octane fuel 
than with 87-octane. With assumptions of 25 cents per U. S. 
gallon as the cost of the 87-octane fuel and payload values of 
$0.000385 and $0.00077 per pound-mile (approximately 7% 
cents and 15 cents per 200-lb. passenger-mile) at a cruising 
speed of 160 m.p.h., the premium values of 100-octane fuel 
found are as shown in Table 1 for various flight ranges. 


TABLE 1 


Bass’ Calculations of Earning Capacity of 100 Octane 
Number Fuel 
Premium— 


Dollars Per 
U.S. Gallon 


Payload 


Premium— 
Revenue Per Cent Premium— 


Range (Dollars Per Cost of 87 Over 87 Cents Per 
Hours Pound-Mile) Octane No. Octane No. Octane No. 
Oo . $0.000385 63 $0.16 ce 
0 0.00077 121 30 Bub 
Bey 0.000385 122 31 2.4 
4 ‘ 0.00077 240 .60 4.6 
8 0.000385 182 16 3.5 
8 0.00077 360 90 6.9 
16 0.000385 300 75 5.8 
16 0.00077 600 1.50 11.5 
20 0.000385 360 90 6.9 
20 0.00077 716 1.79 138 

If Bass’ data are re-calculated——substituting payload 


revenues, 87-octane fuel costs, and fuel gravities which ap- 
proximate the average in this country. the premium values 
become as shown in Table 2. In calculating Table 2, 87- 
octane fuel costing 15 cents per U. S. gallon, payload values 
of $0.00025 and $0.0005 per pound-mile (5 cents and 10 cents 
per 200-lb. passenger-mile), and fuel gravities of 70 API for 
both 87- and 100-octane fuels have been assumed. The 20- 
hour-range condition dealt with by Bass closely resembles a 
2,300-mile non-stop transoceanic flight with 40 per cent re- 
serve fuel. 


TABLE 2 
Bass’ Data Re-calculated, Using Average Values of the 
Three Variables 


Premium— 


Payload Premium— Dollars Per 


Revenue Per Cent U.S. Gallon Premium— 
Range (Dollars Per Cost of 87 Over 87 Cents Per 
Hours Pound-Mile) Octane No. Octane No. Octane No. 
0 $0.00025 71 $0.11 0.8 
0 0.0005 133 .20 1.5 
4 0.00025 134 20 1.6 
4 0.0005 259 09 3.0 
8 0.00025 197 30 po} 
s 0.0005 385 58 4.4 
16 0.00025 323 19 3.0 
16 0.0005 635 .96 7.4 
20 0.00025 386 58 4.5 
20 0 0005 760 1.14 8.8 


Bass also considers the case of the relative carrying 
power of an 87-octane airplane and a 100-octane airplane, 





both with engines which are similar in cylinder capacity 
and other respects, except output and cruising consump- 
tion. For the 100-octane engine the take-off power is in- 
creased 20 per cent, the specific cruising fuel consumption 
reduced by 9% per cent at 20-per-cent increased cruising 
power. The specific weight of the 100-octane engine is as- 
sumed to be decreased by 9'% per cent—the actual weight, 
therefore, being about 9% per cent more than the 87-octane 
engine. With other assumptions as to fuel cost, fuel grav- 
ities, etc., similar to those used in Table 1, Bass concludes 
that the premium values of 100-octane fuel for various 
flight ranges are as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Bass-Relative Value of 87 and of 100 Octane Number Fuels, 
in Carrying Power 


Premium— 
Payload Premium— Dollars Per 
Revenue Per Cent U.S. Gallon Premium— 
Range (Dollars Per Cost of 87 Over 87 Cents Per 
Hours Pound-Mile) Octane No. Octane No. Octane No. 
| een oy! $0,000385 710 $1.78 13.7 
4 0.000385 650 1.63 12.5 
Sone 0.000385 595 1.48 11.4 
16 ...... 0.000385 478 1.19 9.2 
20....... 0.000385 420 1.05 8.1 


Barnard’ has made an extremely comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the effects of octane number on earning power 
with the aircraft loaded to capacity. The effects on payload 
of increased take-off power obtained by raising boost and of 
increasing compression ratio, the latter reflected only in re- 
duced cruising fuel consumption without change of take-off 
power, are examined. The investigation is based on earn- 
ing power per pound (or gallon) of fuel, and the earning 
power resulting from any octane-number change is Not re- 
lated to any particular basic cost for, say, 73- or 87-octane 
fuel. The basic equation used credits increased take-off 
power with either a larger and heavier airplane or, con- 
versely, only a fraction of the increased load taken off is 
considered as disposable load. Calculated data showing the 
effects of specific payload revenue (dollars per pound-mile) 
and a range of disposable loads (disposable load equals crew 
plus oil and fuel plus revenue load) per available take-off 
horsepower are included. Among the most important of 
Barnard’s findings are the following: 


1. That the change of earning capacity per octane num- 
ber varies from about 2's cents to 8 cents per gallon, de- 
pending on operating conditions. 


2. Earning capacity per octane number is proportional 
to specific payload revenue. 


3. Range has only a slight effect on the earning capacity 
per octane number. 


4. That increase of compression ratio to obtain mini- 
mum cruising fuel consumption and increased take-off 
power obtained by added supercharging, without affecting 
cruising fuel consumption, have sensibly equal effects on the 
incremental earning power per octane-number increase. 


5. “The indicated increases in earning power are so 
much greater than any probable fuel-cost increases that 
the upward trend of octane-number requirements and use 
is clearly evident.” 

Keith, Carey, and Ward" have examined the earning 
capacities of 87- and 100-octane fuels in existing aircraft on 
a 720-mile non-stop flight. The relative earning capacities 
of the two fuels are considered on a basis of cruising specific 
fuel consumption. The airplane has a maximum permis- 
sible take-off weight, and reduction of fuel consumption en- 
ables more payload to be carried. The 87-octane engines are 
assumed to be replaced with 100-octane engines, and the iat- 
ter are assumed to give a 15-per-cent reduction in specific 
cruising fuel consumption, and take-off and cruising powers 
are assumed to be the same for both engine types. The 
decreased fuel consumption with 100-octane fuel is considered 
in terms of its value from zero to 100 per cent load factor, 
i.e., from no passenger, mail, or express load. to maximum 
allowable take-off weight. Various distributions of load 
factor, such as half the flights with no payload and half 
with capacity payload, are examined. 

Keith, Carey, and Ward make the point that increased 
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earning power based on capacity payload can never be fully 
realized in practice. On the above bases it is calculated that 
the payload may be increased by 11 per cent by the use of 
100-octane fuel, and that as long as the payload does not 
exceed 90 per cent capacity (on 100-octane fuel) the earning 
power of the 100-octane fuel is only 2.1 cents per gallon 
more than that of the 87-octane fuel. As the payload in- 
creases beyond 90 per cent, the incremental value of 100- 
octane fuel becomes greater—reaching 25.5 cents per gallon 
with the airplane fully loaded. If only 10 per cent of the 
flights are made with capacity load, the incremental value 
of 100-octane fuel becomes 4.5 cents per gallon. 


The opinion is expressed that due to fixed charges, etc., 
of the potential increased payload revenue, only 25 per cent 
can be credited to the fuel. This together with the savings 
in total fuel consumption, gives a net premium earned by 
100-octane fuel of 2.1 cents per gallon for no full-capacity 
loads, 2.7 cents when 10 per cent of the flights carry full- 
capacity load, and 7.9 cents when all loads are full-capacity. 

When Bass’ data in Table 2 are compared with those 
of Barnard, they are at least of the same order of magni- 
tude, i.e., roughly 2 to 8 cents per gallon increased earning 
capacity per octane-number increase. Keith, Carey, and 
Ward show a value for increased earning power of 2 cents 
per gallon per octane number at 100 per cent load factor. 
Bass’ and Barnard’s computations are both on a basis of 
100 per cent load factor, and their figures for the minimum 
incremental earning power per octane number are in agree- 
ment with Keith, Carey, and Ward’s maximum. The mjni- 
mum value per octane number computed by the latter 
authors is 0.16 cents per gallon per octane number. It is 
this author’s opinion that Bass is somewhat optimistic in 
crediting 100-octane fuel with both a 20-per-cent increase in 
specific take-off engine output and a 9'2-per-cent reduction 
in specific cruising consumption. It is granted, however, 
that with some engines, under suitably-chosen operating 
conditions, increase of octane number from 87 to 100 can 
be expected to increase power by more than 20 per cent and 
decrease cruising consumption by more than 9*'2 per cent. 


Tue data of Keith, Carey, and Ward on all up-weight, 
disposable load, fuel consumption, etc., for the transport 
used in their calculation may be used for a flight of double 
the length they assume. Using their figures for ratio of 
fuel consumptions on 100- and 87-octane fuels and for warm- 
up and take-off fuel weight—-doubling the cruising and re- 
serve-fuel supply and increasing the oil load by 50 per cent 

the payload becomes about 1,100 lb. for 87-octane fuel and 
about 2,000 lb. for 100-octane fuel. At 5.75 cents per 200-lb. 
passenger-mile (assumed by Keith, Carey, and Ward) the 
increased earning capacity of the 100-octane fuel becomes 
approximately 48 cents per gallon, or 3.7 cents per octane 
number, at 100 load factor. This last figure for earning 
capacity serves to emphasize the importance of fuel con- 
sumption in long-range operation. 


Summarizing the findings of Bass, Barnard, and of 
Keith, Carey, and Ward, the increased earning power of 
100-octane fuel over 87-octane fuel varies from 2 cents to 
$1.79 per gallon. In each of the three investigations the in- 
crease of earning power depends on a number of variables 
such as proportion of flights made with capacity payload, 
flight range in non-stop hours, and specific payload revenue. 
The highest premium value of $1.79 per gallon is obtained 
by Bass, with a specific payload revenue value of approxi- 
mately 15 cents per 200-lb. passenger-mile on a 20-hour non- 
stop flight. 

If Keith, Carey, and Ward’s final estimate of 3 to 6 
cents per gallon increased net earning power for 100-octane 
fuel over 87-octane fuel is taken in conjunction with their 
estimate of only 7 to 9 cents per gallon manufacturing cost 
of isooctane, it would appear certain that there is an im- 
mediate field for 100-octane fuel in existing commercial air- 
craft. 

In the military field, the advantages of increased power, 
improved cruising fuel consumption, or both together, are so 
pronounced that cost is entirely secondary as long as po- 
tential supplies are adequate. Potential supplies of blend- 
ing agents for the manufacture of 100-octane fuels ** ap- 
pear to be in excess of any likely demand. In the military 
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field the demand for performance is so intense that all pos- 
sible means of improvement are taken advantage of, and 
none can be safely neglected. Thus with advance of engine 
development, a continual demand for further fuel improve- 
ment can be expected. 


Fuel Gravity and Heat Content 


Fuels of 100 octane number consisting of isooctane and 
gasoline are generally uniform in gravity and heat content 
per unit volume. This is of importance, since modern en- 
gines are generally equipped with automatic carburetors 
which control the fuel supply required by the various con- 
ditions of operation by metering substantially on a volume 
basis. Both the aircraft and petroleum industries must face 
the fact that such controls cannot be effective with fuels 
which vary widely in heat content per unit volume. Thus, 
when using a blend containing 60 per cent or more of aro- 
matics, and which is equally as effective in all respects as 
one made with gasoline and isooctane, the aromatic blend 
will waste fuel when used with carburetor controls set for 
an isooctane blend. If the carburetor controls are set for 
the aromatic blend, the engine will be dangerously lean on 
the isooctene blend. In lieu of development of suitable car- 
buretor controls for controlling fuel supply on a heat-con- 
tent basis, it is to be expected that any one aircraft operator 
is likely to demand that his fuel supplies shall be practically 
uniform in heat content per gallon. 


Conclusion 


Aircraft operators in general have shown a regrettable 
tendency to consider fuel costs in terms of price per gallon. 
Fuel costs are a considerable item in operating cost, and 
the operators’ reluctance to face increased gallonage cost is 
understandable. Cost per pound-mile: of disposable or pay- 
load is, however, the real criterion of operating expense, 
and this may well bear no relation to cost per gallon when 
considering fuels of different octane numbers. 

The wide differences in engine operating conditions at 
take-off and cruising are not usually familiar to those out- 
side the aircraft industry. Discussign, in rather elementary 
terms of these phases, as influenced by fuel octane number 
has, therefore, been included. 

It is to be expected that, following the general use of 
100-octane fuels, investigation will be concentrated on the 
improvements available as a result of still higher anti-knock 
values. Jsoparaffins of higher anti-kKnock value than iso- 
octane are known. One of these at least appears to be in 
all respects a desirable aircraft fuel, and to be not impossible 
of commercial synthesis. 
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Butane cracking and catalytic polymerization unit, operating on butanes from natural gases 
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Aviation and Motor Fuels 


As Produced by Polymerization 





BY GUSTAV EGLOFF*, J. C. MORRELL“, and E. F. NELSON* 


= polymerization process is one of the most 
important developments in the petroleum refining industry. 
Motor fuel was first produced by straight distillation, and 
later by cracking. The quantity of gas produced in the 
cracking process increases with the improvement of the 
antiknock quality of the motor fuel product, and a satis- 
factory economic disposal of this gas was a real problem. 
This was solved by the introduction of the polymerization 
process with the production of a superior motor fuel from 
the gas. The cracking process depends for its economic 
utility on the conversion of heavier hydrocarbons to lighter 
ones of greater value, while the polymerization process is 
in principle the reverse, namely the conversion of gaseous 
hydrocarbons to liquid ones in the form of high antiknock 
motor fuel. 

Over 9,000,000,009 gallons of polymer gasoline may be 
produced yearly from the hydrocarbon gases produced in 
the United States, of which over 1,000,000,000 gallons may 
be iso-octane fuel of 95 to 100 octane rating. The principal 
economic goal of the polymerization process was the con- 
version of these gases used primarily for heating purposes 
into motor fuel. The objective was not only attained but 
the product was found to be a super type. 

The demands of the automobile and aircraft industries 
for high octane fuel have been increased from year to year 
and polymerization in its various modifications and aspects, 

Presented before American Petroleum Institute, Chicago, TI1., 


Nov. 12. 1937, under the title, ““Motor Fuels From Polymerization.” 
Universal Oil Products Co 
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& Butane-butene mixtures are selectively polymerized 

with about 27°% yield, based on the charge, to pro- 
duce 1so-octenes, which are catalytically hydrogenated to 
yield iso-octane of 90-100 octane number. 

Combination butane cracking and polymerization is 
described, which produces 10g barrels of pyrolytic poly- 
mer and 293 barrels of catalytic polymer per day from 
1090 barrels of butane. 

Three modifications of the catalytic polymerization 
process are given; (1) Polymerization of propene-butene; 
(2) Pyrolytic cracking of butane-propane, producing 
olefins which are catalytically polymerized; (3) Selective 
polymerization of butenes and hydrogenation of the 
iso-octenes to iso-octane for high octane number blend- 
ing material. 











including selective polymerization for the production of iso- 
octanes, has met these demands. Since 1925 the maximum 
automobile speed has increased from 60 to over 100 miles 
per hour and the cruising speed of airplanes from 80 to 220 
miles per hour, and this has been made possible primarily 
by high octane motor fuels. 

The requirements of automobiles may generally be 
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Fig. 1. Typical flowsheet of a unit polymerizing unsaturated gases from a cracking unit 


satisfied by fuels of a value less than 75 octane number. 
For airplanes, however, fuels of 95 to 100 octane number are 
desirable and for military purposes are necessary. The 
Army and Navy have practically set a standard of 100 oc- 
tane number fuel for their own use and will require from 50 
to 60 million gallons for the current year. The diplomacy 
of European and Far-Eastern countries is built up around 
petroleum, the most important strategic product of which 
is 100 octane aviation fuel. 


The power output and load carrying capacity of a given 
airplane has been increased. When using a 100 octane num- 
ber fuel an increase in power of from 20 to 30 per cent over 
that of an 87 octane fuel was obtained. 


Polymerization has pointed the way and is a definite 
advance in chemical control of the composition and proper- 
ties of motor fuels. The day has arrived when a motor fuel 
may be designed and produced commercially as branch chain 
paraffins such as iso-octanes, or mixtures of iso-octanes, 
isopentanes, and isohexanes. 


For many years it has been the goal of chemists in the 
petroleum industry to employ petroleum as a raw materiai 
for the production of chemical derivatives of petroleum hy- 
drocarbons for use in the various arts and industries. This 
goal is now a reality because of the development of the 
cracking process whereby the olefins contained in the gases 
produced therefrom may be converted into a large number 
of products including alcohols, glycols, alcohol-ethers, 
ethers, oxides, aldehydes, ketones, esters, acids, anhydrides, 
chlorinated compounds, amines, and products useful in the 
arts as explosives, dyes, medicinals and the like. 


The catalytic polymerization process represents one of 
the most important steps in the production of these chemical 
derivatives in addition to providing a chemical means for 
the petroleum technologist to produce motor fuels, such as 
iso-octanes, having definite composition and properties. 

In the present report three modifications of catalytic 
polymerization will be described. All of them employ the 
so-called solid phosphoric acid catalyst developed by Dr. 
V. N. Ipatieff. 


One of the simplest means of utilizing the catalytic 
polymerization process is to treat gases containing propene 
and butenes. In the first modification to be described in 
this paper, the charging material consists of hydrocarbon 
gases containing propene and butenes. In the second modifi- 
cation, known as the selective polymerization process, the 
olefins contained in the hydrocarbon gases are principally 
butenes. In the third process to be described, the paraffin 
hydrocarbons such as butanes are converted by pyrolysis 
into olefin hydrocarbons which are subsequently converted 
into motor fuel by catalytic polymerization. 
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2. Catalytic Polymerization 


A catalytic polymerization unit in commercial operation 
treating 14,000,000 cubic feet of cracked gas a day contain- 
ing 25.4% of propene and butenes is producing at the daily 
rate of 68,000 gallons of 82-octane motor fuel of 9-10 Ibs. 
Reid vapor pressure. 

The gas to be treated is obtained from the stabilizer 
and the debutanizer of the cracking unit and may, if desired, 
include the gas from the receiver. 

The typical analysis of the gas leaving the cracking 
plant receiver is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Typical analysis of cracking plant receiver gases. 
Mol. % 
NNO Ca wei a Si 6S ale 1a. nchere Reet 
Ethylene ..... POTTER Tee fe ree ee 
| ARE ig ee eee ere et re SPAN ea 13.09 
NNER oo eric gS ates <.acays(myeie Ga ae 1a eee ae eee rae 6.05 
cet MONE een a rice Sauce rae See 10.62 
EO Ot eee eRe eee cere CL are 2.06 
SDE ROR Ee OD aPC aoe er hearers ara 2.08 
NO ee UNO... 5.5.6 oo wc cence > Wargames 1.19 


The unstabilized gasoline produced in the cracking 
process is pumped to a stabilizer operated at a pressure of 
350 pounds to produce propane-propene-free bottoms. In 
this operation part of the butane-butene fraction is taken 
over at times. 

An analysis of the gas from the stabilizer is shown in 
Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Analysis of gasoline stabilizer tail gases. 


Mol. % 
EI. © 5c % dec Gy. ee aie a cia Sard ate © Ue a aene nies 11.01 
I een ee eae ee ee 5.98 
Ethane a a Rule EuaAS Sa SUR nea Siar en pn Nata oe oie Reraiahe 19.10 
ER UINE ig. hocks lu am “kiwi nid ond Wa cRTANe Secane tar eI oe 18.38 
eer ee rit ee ee cr re 35.67 
a BR exer crirenireiir ate era tre tee mipe cA ese ee 4.89 
ree re eae arias rere 4.97 


The gasoline from the:stabilizer may go direct to storage 
or may pass to a debutanizer operated at a pressure of about 
100 pounds, wherein the cracked gasoline is stabilized to a 
low vapor pressure. This vapor pressure is determined by 
the over-all yearly butane balance of the plant. The butane- 
butene fraction may go to storage or part to the polymeriza- 
tion unit. 


Various proportions of the gases from the cracking unit 
obtained as described are charged to the polymerization unit 
at a pressure of approximately 300 pounds. The combined 
charge to the polymerization unit is heated to a temperature 
of 375-400°F. and is passed through the catalyst towers in 
series flow. The towers are packed with the solid granular 
phosphoric acid catalyst which has a definite size and shape. 
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When passing through the catalyst towers, the gases in- 
crease in temperature about 150°F. due to the exothermic 
polymerization reaction. The rise in temperature varies 
with the percentage of higher olefins in the gas being 
processed. 

Analyses of hydrocarbon gases charged to the catalytic 
polymerization unit-at various times during the operation 
are shown in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 
Analysis of gas charged to catalytic polymerization unit. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Mol. % Mol. “% Mol. “% 

Methane 13.9 24.1 32.3 
Ethane and Ethylene 72 te § 24.6 23.3 
Propene ; 15.4 12.8 12.8 
Propane 32.5 5.0 20.2 
Butenes 8.5 6.2 5.4 
Butanes 8.0 7.3 6.0 


A typical flow sheet of this process is shown in Fig. 1. 
The mixed gases are passed through a heater wherein they 
are raised to the reaction temperature and are then passed 
under the operating pressure of the polymerization process 
through the catalyst towers. The towers are arranged so 
that they may be operated in sequence and so that any one 
may be cut out for regeneration. 
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gases, and polymerizing the nearly sulfur-free product from a cracking unit 


The polymer product together with residual gas passes 
through heat exchangers and coolers into an absorption 
column operated at a pressure of 225 pounds employing the 
low vapor pressure fraction of the polymer as an absorption 
oil. The liquid product from the absorber passes to a Sta- 
bilizer feed drum and the residual gas goes to the fuel sys- 
tem. The liquid in the stabilizer feed drum is heat ex- 
changed with the products leaving the catalyst tower and is 
then fed into the stabilizer, the gases from which are passed 
to the fuel system or may be recirculated back to the cata- 
lyst towers. The overhead from the stabilizer contains pro- 
pane-propene and lighter gases. The liquid product from 
the stabilizer flows to the debutanizer operating at 100 
pounds pressure wherein the C, fraction containing about 
13° butenes are removed and sent to Storage. The polymer 
product is removed as a side cut from the debutanizer and 
sent to storage and the low vapor pressure polymer from the 
bottom of this column is recirculated as absorption oil. 

As the run progresses, the order in which the catalyst 
towers are used is changed. During the operation the 
catalyst becomes covered with a carbonaceous deposit which 
reduces its catalytic activity and which must be removed 
periodically. The tower containing the catalyst which has 
become inactive is cut out of the system and the catalyst 
regenerated by controlled oxidation. After burning, a steam 
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treatment is used to rehydrate the catalyst which otherwise 
would be inactive. The catalyst in each tower is reactivated 
after being in service about sixty days. 

From the operation to date, a total polymer production 
equivalent to about 50 gallons per pound of catalyst has 
been obtained without any apparent appreciable change in 
the activity of the catalyst. 

Typical analyses of the gas leaving the absorption col- 
umn at various times during the operation is shown in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Analysis of gases leaving absorption column. 


(1) (2) (3) 

Mol. % Mol. % Mol. % 

» 33.2 42.6 55.6 
C 42.3 33.6 28.5 
C 22.9 22.2 15:3 
c. 1.6 1.6 0.8 
Propene and Butenes 3.3 5.0 2.8 


An analysis of the stabilizer gas (depropanizer) to the 
fuel system is shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
Analysis of gas from depropanizer to fuel system. 


Mol. % 
Methane a 4.4 
Ethane and Ethylene : 27.4 
Propene 7.0 
Propane . 61.0 
C,+ ; 0.2 


The polymer product of the process has a Reid vapor 
pressure of 2-3 pounds and other properties shown in the 
analysis in Table 6. 

TABLE 6 
Inspection of polymer product. 


Gravity As FP. A. 62.2 
Ll. B. P. F 162 
10% 189 
20 197 
50 226 
80 290 
90 : Mas 332 
E. P. ; 435 
% Rec, ; 98.5 
% Res. ; . 
% Loss 0.5 
Reid Vapor Pressure—lbs yay fi 
Octane Number! 82.0 
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The polymer may be sweetened and blended directly 
with gasoline or may be redistilled if a water white product 
is desired. 

When the product is redistilled, doctor sweetened, and 
blended with butanes to desired vapor pressure, the analysis 
is as shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
Inspection of blend of refined polymers with butane. 
Gravity—°A. P. LI. Wile Ceara a ee 
1. BP. F. CA med! ey See 95 
10% : F : : ; ae . 156 
20 dink ‘ rere Btn 6. ee . 186 
30 . ; Sie eee i 7 . 200 
40 . : ra iceman re ; : : ae 
50 — pha baa EE a ee ie ee 
60 eS ; = eer er p . sae 
70 saat ~ See EPR ase <0 ae 
80 jen ~ oe sansa’ ita ly acct Mato a Se 280 
90 ‘ Pema Aye , oe ‘oe a 
Ey P. DAG eae a ate are . 3876 
% Rec. oe bak a ieee . SS 
% Residue . 2 / ee : a ene ; 0.5 
&% Loss : . ie » 48 
Reid V —_ PREeOOGre, FOB. onc cscenwan 10.8 
CRORE. % cco 5 cae en Se Pe re er eee : 30 
Doctor er Biante ton are ar aiaieralé ‘aes ive Se 
Corrosion : ; iteors O.K,. 
Induction Period (minutes) ee . 2S 
Copper Dish Gum on : ‘ 6 
Sulfur, % im a 0.199 
Octane Number : : XA ee 82.0 


A typical daily operating summary showing quantities 
charged, and yields of products is shown in Tables 8 and 9. 
Table 8 shows the results of catalytic processing of cracked 
gas containing 19.2 per cent propene-butenes and Table 9 
shows the treatment of 25.4 per cent propene-butenes con- 
taining gas. 

In another commercial installation shown in Fig. 2, the 
gas for polymerization is taken from the cracked gasoline 
stabilizer at a pressure of about 190 lbs. and a temperature 
of 135°F. The gas from the stabilizer contains from 35% 
to 40% of propene and butenes. The hydrogen sulphide 
content is relatively high and contains from 2% to 2.5% hy- 
drogen sulphide. If the gas containing hydrogen sulphide 
is passed through the catalytic polymerization unit, the gaso- 
line formed would contain about 2% sulphur mostly of the 
mercaptan type which would be formed during the reaction. 
Doctor sweetening the polymer gasoline would be somewhat 
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Catalytic polymerization unit handling cracking still gases 
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TABLE 8 


Typical daily summary, polymerizer unit. 


Propene-Butenes 
M. Cu. Ft. % 
Total Feed to Plant 13,070 19.2 
Gases from Plant 
Absorber Gas 
Stabilizer Gas 
Butanes to Storage 


6,700 
2,900 
1,350 


Total Gas from Plant 10,950 
% Propene-Butenes Polymerized 79.5 


Liquid Yield from Plant 
Butanes to Storage 
Butanes to Blend 
Total Butanes ; 974 

True Polymer (2-3 lb. Reid V. P.) 

Rerun Polymer 


Rerun Bottoms:.....0..... 9 
True Polymer—Gals./M. Cu. Ft. Total 
Feed 


TABLE 9 


Propene-Butenes 
M. Cu. Ft. N 
Total Feed to Plant 13,874 25.4 
Gases from Plant 
Absorber Gas 
Stabilizer Gas 
Butanes 


5,062 
4,032 
1,624 
Total Gas from Plant 10,718 
% Propene-Butenes Polymerized 86.5 
Liquid Yield from Plant 
Butanes to Storage .. 
Butanes to Blend 


Bblis 
1,064 
88 


Total Butanes ' 1,152 


True Polymer (2-3 Lbs. Reid V. P.) Je 
Rerun Polymer ; eo 

_ Rerun Bottoms ou : 10 

frue Polymer—Gals./M. Cu. Ft. Total 


Feed 4.47 


difficult and there would be a loss in octane number dur- 
ing the sweetening operation. 

The removal of hydrogen sulphide is accomplished by 
passing the gas which is available at about 190 lbs. pressure 
and 135°F. temperature, through an absorber column. The 
absorber column is operated at a pressure of 180 lbs and 
temperature of about 145°F. Under these conditions no 
condensation of the heavy hydrocarbons in the gas will 
take place. 
absorber and tri- 
into the top of the 


The gas enters the bottom of the 
potassium phosphate solution is pumped 
column. The tri-potassium phosphate solution is regen- 
erated and circulated. The gas leaving the top of the ab- 
sorber has a hydrogen sulphide content of the order of 

The polymerization unit was designed to process 2,500,- 
000 cubic feet of gas per day. At the present time there is 
about 1,500,000 cubic feet per day of gas available in this 
refinery for polymerization which contains about 40% 
higher olefins. 

For the best operation of the polymerization unit, gas 
from the polymer stabilizer is recycled through the catalyst 
towers along with the fresh feed so there is a charge of 


about 2,500,000 cubic feet per day through the poly unit. 
The propene-butene content of the combined charge to the 
polymer plant is about 29%. 

The combined feed passes through the gas heater and 
enters the first tower at a temperature of about 400° F. 
and passes through the catalyst towers in series flow. The 
polymer and residual gas pass through the condenser and 


into the unstabilized polymer receiver. The pressure is 
held on the entire system by the pressure control valve on 
the gas release from the polymer receiver. This gas passes 
to the fuel system. 

The polymer gasoline is then stabilized to the desired 
vapor pressure. The stabilizer is operated at a sufficiently 
high pressure so that a controlled quantity of the stabilizer 
gas can be charged back to the fresh feed as recycle with- 
out compressing. The net make of gas from the stabilizer 
is discharged to the fuel system. 

The amounts of gas charged and yields of products are 
shown in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 
Gas charged, and polymer yield 


Propene-Butenes 
M. Cu. Ft./Day % 
er 1,483 


Fresh Feed to Plant ' 37.9 
Poly Stab. Gas .. ee ee Pee: 901 15.0 
Combined Charge to Plant 2,384 28.9 
Gases from Plant ; 
Poly Receiver Gas ......... ae 753 3.4 
Stabilizer Reflux Accumulator Gas. . 231 15.0 
Total Gases from Plant 984 6.1 
% Propene-Butenes Polymerized .. _ 89 
Total Polymer Produced—BbIls. : 250.5 
Polymer Produced, Gals./M. Cub. Ft. 
ECA OG «sis Ck sive aelac ae kentses Gok 


The analysis of the polymer gasoline follows in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 


Analysis of Polymer Product 


Gravity—*A.. P. 4. .+.25 ee Ser 68.3 
Reid Vapor Pressure—Lbs. 9.8 
Octane Number are 82.2 
Mercaptan Sulfur ...... 0.025 
Cu. Dish Gum, Mg./100 ec 5 
lL. B.: P.—*F. 87 
10% 132 
50 : hs leo ib sk, Bate cee eerie tae 209 
90 Sane : or patentee 325 
Es Eres Sr. 
RR BO 8 Bier et Ann cng SRA LE I are 96.5 
Residue % 0.5 
Loss % 3.0 


A combination gas cracking and catalytic polymeriza- 
tion unit for the conversion of butanes and polymerization 
of the olefins produced is in commercial operation process- 
ing 1090 barrels a day of butane. The butane cracking at 
high temperature and pressure produces relatively large 
yields of olefin-containing gases and relatively small 
amounts of pyrolytic gasoline. The cracked gases are poly- 
merized catalytically as already described. 

Referring to Fig. 3 and Photo 2, butanes from the 
charge tank are pumped through a heater which operates 
at a pressure of about 750 Ibs. and a transfer temperature 
of 1065-1075° F. Sufficient soaking time is provided in the 
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2.-@ basic principle of — Each Kellogg-Built combination unit is de- 
Kellogg-Built wnits signed to handle various charging stocks. 
Operation is sufficiently flexible to permit 
the refiner to vary the proportion of finished 
products to meet market demands and to 
operate with a common sense balance 
between fixed and maintenance charges. 


The steadily increasing number of large 
capacity KELLOGG-BUILT units shows how 
profitable this basic principle has proven. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY: JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY+> 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Les Angeles: 1031 South Broadway - Tulsa: Philtower Building - EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Compagnie Technique des Petroles, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United Stotes and Foreign Patents for: Gasoline Products Company, Inc. - Cross 
-Holmes-Manley -de Florez - Tube and Tank - Combination - Cracking Units *+*The Polymerization Process Corporation - Gas Polymerization Units 
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Dr. Gustav Egloff, speaker on the A.P.I. program Nov. 11, is 
author of 276 articles relating to petroleum 


heater to produce the desired conversion of about 50% of 
the charge. 

The transfer material is cooled to about 90° F. under 
full plant pressure and is released into the demethanizer 
column which operates at 300 Ibs. pressure. 

In this column substantially all of the methane and 
part of the ethane and ethylene are removed overhead and 
the remaining components are removed as bottom product. 
This separation is accomplished by using debutanized 
pyrolytic polymer as absorption oil in the top of the column 
and partially stripping the liquid in the bottom of the col- 
umn through reboiling. 

The bottom product from the demethanizer is dis- 
charged into the debutanizer column. This colunm is op- 
“erated at sufficiently high pressure so that the overhead 
gases may be satisfactorily processed in a catalytic poly- 
merization plant. These overhead gases which include all 
of the butane-butenes and lighter hydrocarbons produced 
during the cracking reaction with the exception of those 
discarded from the demethanizer column contain from 25% 
to 28% of propene-butenes. 

A debutanized pyrolytic polymer is removed from the 
bottom of the column. Part is recirculated to the demeth- 
anizer column as absorption oil and the remainder passes 
to storage. 

The polymerization unit is of the same type already 
described. It is followed by conventional fractionation 
equipment for the separation of catalytic polymer of the 
desired vapor pressure, and residual butane. 

It has been found advantageous to remove hydrogen 
sulphide from the butane before charging to the unit since 
this results in the production of doctor sweet products. 

In a typical operation the butane fraction from the 
natural gasoline plant used as charging stock for the crack- 
ing-catalytic polymerization unit, showed the analysis in 
Table 12. 

Table 12 
Analysis of typical butane “poly” charge 
Mol. I 
Propane 
n-Butane 


i-Butane 


8: 
. ie 
Pentane 


Mo ws 
Whotw 


This charging stock at the rate of 1090 barrels per day 
was heated to a temperature of 1065° F. and 750 pounds 
pressure in the cracking unit, from which 109 barrels per 
day of pyrolytic polymer gasoline of 4.7 Ibs. 
pressure was produced, having additional properties shown 
1 Table 13 


R-3 28 


Reid vapor 





Table 13 
Pyrolytic Polymer Gasoline 
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The hydrocarbon gases from the debutanizer of the 
butane cracking unit were analyzed for their propene and 
butene content, which showed 27.7%. This gas was passed 
through the catalytic polymer gasoline unit, producing at 
the rate of 293 barrels per day based upon the original 1090 
barrels butane processed. The analysis of the polymer gaso- 
line produced is shown in Table 14. 


Table 14 
Catalytic Polymer Gasoline 
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4. Selective Polymerization and Iso-octane Motor Fuel 


The catalytic production of iso-octenes from the normal 
and isobutene present in cracked gases is being carried out 
commercially under relatively mild conditions. The iso- 
octenes produced are hydrogenated into iso-octanes of 
values ranging from 90 to about 100 octane number. The 
octane ratings can be controlled as a function of the per- 
centage of normal and isobutene present in the charge and 
the time, temperature, pressure conditions. The higher the 
octane rating, the lower the yield of iso-octanes per barrel 
of butane-butene processed. 

The process of producing iso-octanes by the catalytic 
polymerization reaction uses as a charging stock the butane- 
butene (B.B.) fraction from the stabilizer producing the 
vapor pressure cracked gasoline desired. The B.B. frac- 
tion contains 15% of isobutene, 30% of normal butene and 





Dr. J. C. Morrell collaborated in the accompanying paper. His 


contributions to scientific literature include 150 articles 
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GASOLINE 
PROFITS 


ON’T let gum, acid corrosion, and anti-knock 

depreciation steal your gasoline profits the mo- 
ment your back is turned. It’s easy and economical 
to prevent such losses with Du Pont Gasoline Anti- 
oxidants. 


anti-knock value. Your expensive equipment is not 
exposed to acid corrosion .. . and that means 
lower maintenance costs. 

Many refiners are enjoying increased profits from 
higher yields through the use of Du Pont Gaso- 
line Antioxidants. Write for complete information 

about the advantages of these products for gasoline 
fective chemicals minimize the need for 


stabilization. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
redistillation, reduce color loss—pre- 


& Co., Inc., Organic Chemicals De- 
vent gum formation—help maintain GU POND partment, Wilmington, Delaware. 


And here’s why it costs less to stabilize cracked 
gasoline by this modern method. These highly ef- 
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55'- of normal and isobutanes. A flow chart of the iso- 
octane process is shown in Fig. 4. 

The butane-butene charge is passed through a caustic 
soda scrubber to remove the sulphur components present. 
The liquefied hydrocarbon gas is then pumped through a 
heating coil wherein the temperature is raised to about 350° 
F’. under a pressure of about 600 pounds. The B.B. fraction 
then passes through a “solid phosphoric acid” catalyst 
wherein the exothermic heat of the reaction is controlled by 
a cooling fluid, such as oil around the reaction tubes, and 
the desired temperature is maintained during the poly- 
merization. Dependent upon the time-temperature-pressure 
conditions prevailing and the percentage of normal to iso- 
butane present in the charge, their combination takes place 
in varying proportions. 

The polymer product is then passed to a tower where 
it is stabilized, after which it is fractionated into the iso- 
octenes (dimers) and dodecenes (trimers). In general, 
the percentage of iso-octenes in the polymer product is 
about 85%, the balance being trimers. The polymer product 
produced is 30% of the butanes-butenes fraction charged to 
the unit. This is when producing iso-octenes (85 octane 
number) on the basis of a charge of 1:1 ratio of normal to 
isobutene. The iso-octene fraction which boils between 200° 
F. and 260° F. is hydrogenated to iso-octanes of 96 octane 
rating. The commercial unit described has a daily capacity 
of 1,300 barrels of butane-butene fraction producing there- 
from 347 barrels of iso-octenes and 43 barrels of trimers. 
The iso-octenes are converted into iso-octanes by catalytic 
hydrogenation. 


5. Blending of Iso-octanes. 

The iso-octanes being produced commercially have a 
boiling range from 200-260° F. and therefore are not a 
complete motor fuel as to volatility. They require blend- 
ing with hydrocarbons such as those of aviation gasoline 
boiling range or isopentane, or isohexanes, in order to give 
volatility to the fuel. The blending values of 90, 95 and 
100 iso-octane fuels mixed with varying percentages of 65, 
70, and 74 octane number gasolines or isopentane (90 oc- 
tane number) and then adding tetra-ethyl lead to produce 
a 100-octane fuel, were shown graphically with an article 
published in National. PeTroLEUM News, July 28, p. R-57. 

In some cases isopentane is blended with iso-octane and 
straight-run gasoline in order to provide the required front 
end volatility for the iso-octane. The volume of isopentane 
is generally restricted to about 15%. The results of blend- 
ing 100 iso-octane fuel, 74 octane number aviation straight- 
run of 7 pounds Reid vapor pressure, and isopentane with 
4 — “3 lead to produce 100 octane number are shown in 

adie Lo. 


Table 15 


Composition of 100-Octane Fuel Containing 3 ce. 
T.E.L./Gal. 


Reid Vapor 


> " 

Per cent Per cent P ; fia. to 
‘ er cent Lb. /Sq. In. 
[sopentane Aviation Gasoline Iso-octane at 100° Fr. 

0 38.0 62.0 4.0 

10 37.2 »52.8 5.8 

17 36.7 46.3 7.0 

= ‘ 36.4 43.6 a8 

30 35.7 34.3 9.5 

40 . 34.9 25.1 11.4 

50 34.1 15.9 13.3 


The importance of iso-octane in aviation fuel has been 
established not only for special uses such as military avia- 
tion and high-revenue transport. One may readily predict 
that within a short time all passenger planes will be Op- 
erated with motor fuel of 100-octane number or higher. 

The dominant position of polymerization in the economy 
of motor fuel production is also definitely established in 
that small amounts of polymer gasoline may be used to 
correct an octane number deficiency in the ‘gasoline pro- 
duction of the refinery and thus function to balance the 
quality of motor fuel produced. 


Summary 
1. The polymerization process is one of the most im- 
portant developments in the petroleum refining industry. 
More than 9 billion gallons of polymer gasoline may be pro- 
duced yearly from the hydrocarbon gases in the United 
States, of which over one billion gallons may be iso-octane 
fuel of 95 to 100 octane rating. 
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2 Three modifications of the polymerization process 
have been described. 1. Polymerization of hydrocarbon 
gases containing propene and butene; 2. Pyrolytic crack- 
ing of butanes (and also propane) to produce olefin hydro- 
carbons followed by catalytic polymerization to produce 
polymer gasoline; 3. Selective polymerization of normal 
and isobutene and hydrogenation of the resulting octenes 
into iso-octanes. 

3. A commercial plant has been described processing 
daily 13,070,000 cubic feet of cracked gas containing 19.2% 
of propene-butenes, polymerizing 79.5% of these olefins 
and producing 1,080 barrels of true polymer in addition to 
974 barrels of butanes. When treating a cracked gas con- 
taining 25.4% of propene-butenes at the daily rate of 13,- 
874,000 cu. ft., a total of 1,474 barrels of true polymer was 
produced and 1,152 barrels of butanes. The percentage of 
propene-butenes polymerized was 86.5°°. In another com- 
mercial plant treating approximately 1,500,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day containing 38° propene-butenes, the produc- 
tion was 250 barrels of polymer gasoline with a polymeriza- 
tion of 89% of the propene-butenes present. 

4. A commercial plant comprising a combination 
butane cracking and catalytic polymerization process charg: 
ing butane at the daily rate of 1,090 barrels producing 402 
barrels of polymer gasoline made up of 109 barrels of 
pyrolytic polymer and 293 barrels of catalytic polymer gaso- 
line. 

5. A commercial plant has been described treating 
butane-butene mixtures to selectively polymerize the normal 
and isobutenes contained therein having a daily capacity of 
1,300 barrels of butane-butene fraction from which was pro- 
duced 347 barrels of iso-octenes. The iso-octenes are 
catalytically hydrogenated to iso-octanes, the latter having 
octane ratings of from 90 to about 100 dependent upon the 
conditions under which they are produced. 

6. The economic position of the polymerization process 
for the production of polymer gasoline to improve the oc- 
tane rating of the refinery output or as a step in the process 
of making iso-octanes is now in relatively wide use in the 
oil industry. 


How Conservation Is Being Effected 
N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 9. Remarkable accomplishments 
have already been made in this country in the further- 
ance of the principles of conservation of oil resources, 
George A. Hill, Jr., Houston Oil Co., Houston, brought 
out in an address to the American Petroleum Institute here 
Nov. 10, on “Trends in the Oil Industry.” He listed these 
developments as follows: 

1—-Enactment of comprehensive conservation statutes 
by state legislatures in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

2-Enactment of economic waste and or market-de- 
mand statutes by Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

3-—Orders of state regulatory bodies, such as those in 
the same six states. 

4-The Interstate Oil Compact Commission, approved 
by Congress and ratified by New Mexico, Oklahoma; 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas and Illinois. 

5--Statistical and other services of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines in forecasting consumptive demand. 


Chemical Industries Expo. 


The sixteenth Exposition of Chemical Industries is ex- 
pected to be larger this year than in several years. The 
exposition will be held at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Dec. 6-11. Many displays will demonstrate modern methods 
for meeting the needs of the unit process industries of 
chemical engineering. 

Of interest to refiners will be the display of instruments 
for automatic operations and control of processes. The role 
of metals and alloys in chemical engineering construction 
will be represented by exhibits of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals with various types of corrosion resistance. Pumps, 
compressors and blowers will feature the plant equipment 
section of the exposition. 
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Sweeten your PROFITS 
PERCO’S 
COPPER SWEETENING 


ACCOMPLISHES ECONOMY MIRACLES 


The savings in treating costs alone more 
than justify the small capital expenditure 
for this equipment in all present installations. 


Thus the most important savings, those re- 
sulting from the elimination of the product 
degradation suffered under old fashioned 
sweetening methods, are clear profits. 


We will gladly analyze samples of your 
product without charge, and an analysis 
will enable us to estimate very closely the 
economies this process can effect in your 
sweetening operations. Write or send 
samples to licensing representatives. 


PERCO, Inc., Bartlesvillee Oklahoma 


FORMERLY PETROLEUM ENGINEERING RESEARCH COMPANY 





LICENSING REPRESENTATIVES: 


THE L. S. GREGORY CO.| PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT CoO. 
619 South Main St. 2800 South Alameda St. 
, TULSA, OKLAHOMA LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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View of Shell Oil Co.’s polymerization plant 
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Iso-Octane Yield 


Doubled By “Hot 


By S. H. McALLISTER** 


——— improvements in automobile and air- 
plane engines have called for “tailored fuels” of very high 
anti-knock rating. The major source for such fuels lies 
in the polymerization of the lower olefins, and today there 
are a number of different types of commercial polymeriza- 
tion units in operation. The potential production of poly- 
mer gasoline has been estimated as over a billion gallons 
per year; and the advantages, both from an economic and 
conservational standpoint, have already been pointed out by 
Dunstan,'@ Egloff*, Ipatieff,’ and others. 

The broad field of polymerization and the relative 
advantages of the various methods will not be reviewed 
here. This discussion is confined to processes for the 
production of an octane fuel having an octane rating of 
98 to 100 from the C, fraction obtained from the Dubbs 
process. 

The Shell companies have been producing isooctane in 
commercial quantities by two methods which have been 
developed by them. The feed stocks used vary at differ- 
ent refineries, but a C, fraction containing 18.5 per cent iso- 
butylene and 28 per cent normal butylenes m 
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Abstract 


e Continued improvements in automobile and_air- 

plane engines have called for “tailored fuels” of 
high octane number. These fuels are obtained by the 
polymerization of the lower olefins found in Dubbs 
pressure distillate. The Shell Companies have been 
producing /sooctane from ssobutylene in commercial 
scale for some time. Increasing demands for fuel hav- 
ing an octane number of 97 or better have led to the 
development of a modification of the original /sooctane 
process. This method uses hot sulfuric acid as a 
catalyst; a portion of the normal butylenes is polymerized 
along with the ssobutylene. 

Almost double the yield of octane is obtained fr$m 
the same fuel stock and these, when hydrogenated, 
have an octane number nearly equivalent to that of 
pure ssooctane. The process is in full 


commercial 
operation. 











as representative of that available at a California refinery. 
The first commercial process used in the spring of 1934 
was a cold-acid process. 


The processing unit (Fig. 1) consists of two sections: 
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Cracked gasoline production oufstrips 
straight run gasoline for the first time 


In 1936 cracking processes pro- 
vided 239,620,000 barrels of gas- 
oline. This was the first year cracked 
gasoline outstripped straight run 


gasoline as a source of motor fuel. 


Gasoline Products Company, Inc., 
licensor of modern cracking proces- 


ses has contributed, through im- 








provements in processing methods 


and equipment, to establishing 


cracked gasoline in first place. 


Investigate the numerous advan- 
tages of combination cracking 
units and specialized cracking 
processes as licensed through this 


organization. 
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Fig. 1. Simplified flow-diagram of 
cold-acid iso-octane unit 
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an absorption section and a polymerization section. The 
liquid hydrocarbon is contacted with 60 to 70 per cent 
sulfuric acid at 20 to 35°C. countercurrently in two stages. 
Under these conditions the isobutylene, which is the more 
reactive of the olefins, is selectively absorbed into the acid 
phase. The absorption is an equilibrium reaction, and the 
amount of isobutylene absorbed depends upon: 

1. Acid strength: The stronger the acid, the more com- 
plete is the absorption of the isobutylene below limits where 
polymerization occurs. However, if the absorption is to be 
selective for isobutylene, acids of less than 70 per cent 
strength should be used or the normal butylenes will also 
be absorbed. 


2. Acid-to-alcohol ratio in the acid phase: The higher 


this ratio, the more complete the absorption. 

3. Temperature: The lower the temperature, the more 
complete the reaction. However, temperatures above 20 
and below 40° C. are preferable if a high reaction rate is to 
be obtained without premature polymerization. 

Under the proper operating conditions it is possible to 
absorb up to 90 per cent of the isobutylene without appreci- 
ably absorbing the normal butylenes. 

The acid phase, after it has reached the desired degree 
of saturation with isobutylene, is separated off from the hy- 
drocarbon phase and passed through a separate polymeriza- 
tion unit consisting of coils heated to 100° C. The reaction 
is complete in about a minute, and the products are stratified 

the acid being returned to the absorption unit, while the 
polymer is washed and distilled. With 65% acid the poly- 
mer averages about 75° diisobutylene, the rest being 
trimers. With weaker acids a higher dimer content is ob- 
tained. After mild hydrogenation of the diisobutylene cut, 
isooctane (2,2,4-trimethyl pentane) is obtained. 

This cold-acid two-stage process has been in use for 
some time, and is still the most suitable method of pre- 

















paring pure isooctane. However, on the basis of the total 
olefins present in the C, fraction, the yield of octanes is rela- 
tively low; not more than 67% of the isobutylene is con- 
verted to isooctane; i. e., less than 26.7% of the total olefins 
in a feed stock containing 46.5% olefins. Increasing de- 
mands for polymer of 98 to 100 octane number has led to 
the development of the present hot-acid process, in which 
almost twice the yield of octanes may be obtained from the 
same feed stock. 


TABLE 1 
Comparative Efficiency, Cold-Acid and Hot-Acid Operation 
Cold Acid a bat 
65% Acid 65% Acid 65% Acid 
30-35° C. 80° C. 90° C. 
Fuel Composition: 
Tsobutylene, per cent by weight.... 18.5 18.5 9.1 
nButylene, per cent by weight 28.0 28.0 20.6 
Butanes, per cent by weight. . wo. 53.5 70.3 
Products: 
Isobutylene, % ; ae 3 0 0 
nButylenes, % ; ; 26.6 15.1 11.4 
Butanes, % - ; ; 53.5 53.5 70.3 
Polymer, % . ps ‘ it. 31.4 18.3 
Tsobutylenes polymerized, % pie 87 100 100 
nButylenes polymerized, % ptoxte 5 46.0 44.5 
Total olefins polymerized, % 37.5 67.5 1.5 
Composition of Polymer: oy 
Sulfur (ASTM), % .. i fren Cele fest nid eid 0.01 0.03* 0.062* 
Octenes, % ...... is 15 88 92 
Octane rating of hydrogenated octenes 100 99.2 98.8 


*Negligible sulfate esters present. 


Hot-acid polymerization 

The hot-acid polymerization process was a direct out- 
growth of the former process. When the temperature of 
the acid absorption reaction is raised, the absorbed isobutyl- 
ene present in the acid phase condenses to polymer, and 
this is re-absorbed into the hydrocarbon phase. At temper- 
atures above 60° C. this-polymerization is sufficiently rapid 
that the absorbed isobutylene has only a transitory life in 
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ORDINARY FILTER MATERIAL 


"Any refiner employing percolation filtration can boost his 
filter house capacity 662/3%, or cut his costs proportionately, 
by using POROCEL. 


POROCEL is the first filter material to successfully re- 
place adsorbents ordinarily used in percolation filtration 
. and do a better job. 


Installed in your own refinery, POROCEL will quickly 
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the acid phase, and the process becomes truly catalytic. 
The net effect of this is to force the absorption reaction to 
completion by maintaining the acid phase in a spent state. 
Thus it is possible to recover all of the isobutylene as 
polymer. 

Raising the temperature also has the effect of react- 
ing a portion of the normal butylenes, and these are ab- 
sorbed into the acid layer principally in the form of acid 
sulfates. While the normal butylenes do not polymerize 
with themselves as readily as does isobutylene, in the pres- 
ence of isobutylene they will react rather rapidly to form 
interpolymer. Thus, under proper operating conditions, it 
is possible to react up to an equal quantity of normal butyl- 
enes and isobutylene and, as the interpolymer on hydro- 
genation has an octane number nearly equal to that of pure 
isooctane, nearly double the yield of polymer is obtained 
without seriously sacrificing octane rating. 

Besides the favorable effect on the olefin absorption, 
hot-acid operation has a further advantage in that polymer 
as formed passes into the hydrocarbon phase, and is diluted 
by the inert butanes; its activity is thereby reduced, and 
there is less opportunity for trimer formation or re-arrange- 
ment to polymers of lower octane number. The result is 
that the polymer is 85 to 90% octenes as against 75 to 80% 
for the old or cold absorption process. A comparison of 
the efficiency of the two processes is shown in Table 1. The 
increased yield of octenes is readily apparent. 


Laboratory investigations 


The results obtained by the process are dependent upon 
the mechanical system used, as well as upon chemical fac- 
tors, such as acid strength and temperature. 

A number of experimental reaction systems has been 
studied. These consisted of packed towers, heated coils 
through which the reactants were rapidly passed, a reactor 
employing jet injection of the hydrocarbon into towers con- 
taining acid and a single mixer-type reactor. This latter 
arrangement, shown in Fig. 2, proved to give the best re- 
sults. 

In this system the incoming feed is diluted with a much 
greater volume of the acid-hydrocarbon emulsion which 
contains practically no unreacted isobutylene. Thus the 
ratio of isobutylene to normal butylenes is very low, and 
interpolymerization is greatly favored; whereas in the coil 
or tower reactors co-polymerization of the isobutylene is 
favored owing to its higher initial concentration and much 
greater reaction rate. 

Using the mixer type of reactor, the effect of the sev- 
eral variables in the reaction was experimentally deter- 
mined. It was found that: 

1. The effects of temperature and acid strength are 
closely interrelated. Acids ranging between 63 to 72% by 
weight can be used at temperatures from 75 to 100° C., 
the higher acid strength being used with the lower tem- 
peratures. It is preferable not to use stronger acids or 
higher temperatures, as formation of sulfur dioxide or sul- 
fate ester will then become appreciable. Lower acid 
strengths lead to longer contact times and enhanced cor- 
rosion of the reactor system. However, within the above 
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range, considerable flexibility is allowed without appreci- 
ably altering the results which are obtained. 

2. The size of the acid phase also affects the reaction. 
The larger the acid phase, the more rapid is the reaction. 
However, for commercial operation in the above limitations 
of acid and temperature, there seems to be little advantage 
in using more than a 1: 1 or up to 2: 1 ratio of acid to hy- 
drocarbon. 

3. The effect of increasing contact time is to increase 
the amount of reaction until an equal quantity of isobutyl- 
ene and normal butylene is reacted. Above this, large in- 
creases in contact time increase the yields only slightly. 

By using combinations of these variables, it is possible 
to react 90% of the isobutylene and 10% of the normal 
butylene, or completely to react the isobutylene and an 
equal quantity of normal butylenes. This flexibility is an 
advantage when volatility requirements in winter call for 
more butanes and butylenes. 


Composition of the acid phase 


The sulfuric acid used in the process functions as a 
catalyst, and contains relatively small amounts of organic 
materials. It is used for weeks or months without change, 
fresh acid being added from time to time merely to make 
up for that lost by mechanical entrainment. The chemical 
consumption cost is, therefore, very low. 


Large-Scale Applications 


The laboratory results were directly translated to full 
commercial-scale plants with the predicted yields. The 
Martinez polymer plant is shown in Fig. 3. The reactor unit 
resembles a single stage of the cold-acid process. In fact, 
the equipment is largely interchangeable. In the plant the 
fresh feed meets re-cycling emulsion, and the mixture is 
then rapidly re-cycled through a heat exchanger and time 
tanks. A portion of the emulsion is continuously withdrawn 
to a separator, where the acid is separated and returned to 
the reactor, while the hydrocarbon is worked up for the 
polymer. 

The operation of the unit is extremely simple—one op- 
erator per shift being sufficient. No external heat is re- 
quired, as the exothermic heat of reaction is sufficient to 
maintain the temperature in the reactor. The return of the 
acid to the reactor is largely automatic, once the rate of 
flow is established. In present practice 67% acid is used at 
approximately 80° C., and a 10- to 15-min. average contact 
time is allowed. 


Polymer Recovery System 


As has already been pointed out, the polymer in the hot- 
acid system is recovered from the hydrocarbon layer. This 
recovery consists of a caustic wash to remove entrained 
acids or acid sulfates, a flash tower to strip off the spent 
hydrocarbon gases, and a high-temperature treater for fur- 
ther sulfur removal. This latter unit serves the valuable 
purpose of removing the stable sulfate esters which are 
present in the polymer to the extent of 0.2 to 0.4% calcu- 
lated, ASTM sulfur. After treatment less than 0.03% sul- 
fur remains, and sulfate-ester removal is substantially com- 
plete. The polymer is thus rendered stable to distillation, or 
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For heavy refinery work, natural gasoline plant 
equipment and other oil industry installations, 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works offers two fully 
equipped plants. Total floor space is more than 
200,000 square feet. 
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it could be added directly to gasoline without impairing its 
color or stability. 

A distillation curve of the crude polymer obtained from 
the treater is shown in Fig. 4. It will be seen that the en- 
tire product could be added to gasoline, and the boiling 
range of the octene fraction is very narrow. 

The octene fraction is refractionated and hydrogen- 
ated under mild conditions. The product obtained aver- 
ages 98 to 99 octane number. Thus, as already pointed out, 
by hot-acid operation the yield has been doubled without 
sacrifice of octane number. 

Tables 2, 3, and 4 are set out to show a comparison be- 
tween pure isooctane and hydrogenated interpolymer pre- 
pared by this process. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of Hot-Acid Octane with Technical Jsooctane 
Hot-Acid Technical 
Octane Tsooctane 
Reid vapor pressure, lb. per sq. in. .... 2.3 2. 
Color, Saybolt dia alia si Rieiota a hile Races oka a 30+ 30+- 
API gravity, Og .....cccccesccvcccnces 66.5 70.9 


NS ie Nea ics 5 ag wae melee se eke 4 1 

Copper-dish gum, mg. per 100 cc. ...... 1 

Accelerated aging test, mg. per 100 cc. .. 1 1 
pe ee Ee erie rea 24 23 
a ge aR eens see 3 3 
ASTM Distillation, °F.: 


a>) 1.8 
1 


Initial boiling point P . 208 205 
Dry point Braet Sv os «nian 235 
10-per-cent point .... co. 210 
20-per-cent point fe ' ++) oe 210 
30-per-cent point . pee . 22 210 
40-per-cent point .......... +. wee 211 
50-per-cent point ........ <isce ae 212 
60-per-cent point ..... : «<i ae 212 
70-per-cent point ay tas nice Bie cas 0 | ae 212 
80-per-cent point Bo ieaeors . “eae 214 
90-per-cent point . = ai decal es ahe ete ks, VE 215 
95-per-cent point ........ phbee ss ee 216 
Distiliied, per cent .......... oe 99 99 
Sulfur (Nephelometric), per cent ...... 0.0001 0.0001 
TABLE 3 
Anti-knock Blending Octane Numbers 
Aviation Hot-Acid Technical 
Base Stock Octane Tsooctane 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) Octane No. 
100 ee iets 74.2 
75 25 ee 79.1 
75 25 79.3 
50 50 nae 84.8 
50 : 50 85.2 
25 75 nee 90.9 
25 735 91.0 
0 100 nse 99.1 
0 100 99.7 


Note.—100 per cent hot-acid octane and 100 per cent technical 
isooctane were matched against one another in an engine, and 
hot-acid octane is found only slightly lower. 

TABLE 4 
Lead Susceptibility—50 Per cent of Aviation Base Stock and 
50 Per Cent of Octanes 


Tetraethyl Blend with 


Blend with 






































Lead Hot-Acid Technical 
(CC. Per Gal.) Octane Tsooctane 
0.0 84.8 85.2 
1.0 94.6 94.6 
2.0 97.0 97.1 
3.0 98.7 99.1 
180 - 
| | | | 
gis cies T if T | T a Bottoms 
Fe A A a SA CS 
} i | } | a ee i Per cent 
| Sulfur 
/60 t t 1 | }—___-_ + — (by Weight) 
+ ae a +— 0.040 
2. | 
g 50 , tt t +4 0.030 
L i i a ee eee: eee a ee 
Q | | | r 0030 
gy 40}——_+ + t t t +— T —— —_++—— 0.0/0 
- , 
» t + . T + t +—— 0.0090 
& /30 } +} ___+___}-__}__4 + 0.0080 
N 4 1 } 4 } ‘= pp 4 4 2.0070 
| | | | | 
© 720 fp = = ftp mi |__| | 9g960 
t ; + + +———}— —_+——| 0.0050 
} | | q 
“0 eT t___+____| 9 9040 
— —_ a 4 +——1 0.0030 
100 = i , it —- 1 a ee 
4 Lt + = +s }0.00/0 
90 ~ ———_——— = 0.0000 





40 50 60 7% 80 90 100 
Per cent 0 Sf, /late ( by Weight ) 


Per cent sulfur in crude, 0.031. All sulfur below 0.02 per cent 
analyzed by turbidity; above 0.02 per cent, by lamp titration. 


Fig. 4. Curve showing a “precision” distillation of polymer product from 
Martinez, Calif., unit 
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S. H. McAllister, A.P.I. meeting speaker, has been research 
chemist with Shell Development Co. since 1930 


Corrosion: One question which is of importance in com- 
mercial applications is that of corrosion through the use 
of sulfuric acid at these temperatures. No special alloys 
are used in any of the plants. The reactors themselves 
are of mild steel, and the pumps are of standard design. 
Iron or steel tubing is used throughout . Copper and bronze 
could also be used, but stainless steel shows very poor serv- 
ice. In one refinery reactors, which had previously seen 
considerable service under the conditions of the cold-acid 
process, have been in continuous use on the hot-acid process 
for 18 months, and are still giving good service. With prop- 
er design and reasonable care, maintenance costs are very 
low. Evidence indicates that wear results as much from 
erosion as from corrosion, and in any case these are not 
serious factors when considering a plant of this type. The 
major cost in a polymer plant is in the distilling and aux- 
iliary equipment, which is common to any catalytic process. 
The reactor unit itself is relatively inexpensive. 


Patents 


Various features of these processes are covered by 
patents and pending applications in the United States and 
abroad. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Inst. Pet? leum Tech. 22, 347 (1936) 
Eng. Chem, 28, 1461 (1936) 


Oil Gas J. 35 [26] 171 (1936) 


Natural Gas Code Published 


Publication of “API Code 50-A, Measuring, Sampling, and 
Testing Natural Gas (Tentative)” is announced by the 
American Petroleum Institute’s Division of Production. 
While the scope is limited to production and trunk pipeline 
transportation, it is believed that present duplication of 
effort will be eliminated and simplification of procedure 
assured by correlation of data. 

Development of the code, begun in 1932, has been under 
the supervision of a committee headed by F. E. Rice, vice 
president, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville. Detailed con 
siderations in measuring, sampling, and testing have been 
carried on by a technical sub-committee under the chairman 
ship of G. P. Bunn, also of Phillips. 
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Stale of the Ant 7 AS SEEN 


IN THE WORLD’S CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


By M. G. VAN VOORHIS 


Results of Petroleum Analysis 


Knowledge of available hydrocarbons in petroleum is 
necessary to meet demand for specialized properties in 
products. F. D. Rossini, Annual Meeting, A. P. I., Nov. 8-12. 

Potential value of 20 gallons of Mid-Continent straight- 
run gasoline, having a wholesale value of about $1, is 
$1000 in terms of the amounts of the five normal paraffin 
hydrocarbons, n-hexane to n-decane, which can be separated 
from it and the current prices listed by chemical supply 
houses. When existing laboratory methods for separating 
hydrocarbons from petroleum are successfully worked out 
on a commercial scale, the cost of producing these hydro- 
carbons will be considerably less than in other processes. 

This is but one of the worthwhile objects of research 
on the chemical constitution of petroleum now in progress 
for 10 years in the laboratories of the National Bureau 
of Standards as American Petroleum Institute Research 
Project 6. “No other single move by the institute could 
have been better calculated to impart such a healthy im- 
pulse to the growth of various other researches in or im- 
portant to the petroleum industry.” 

The knowledge gained, along with accompanying develop- 


ment and improvement of methods of fractionation, serves 
the industry in two ways, he said. The industry can use the 
data obtained in producing narrow fractions to improve 
the control and economy of processes used for producing 
the broad fractions. Knowledge of the available hydrocar- 
bons in petroleum and of methods for affecting their separa- 
tion is a necessary requirement in the manufacture of frac- 
tions having specialized properties and in the development 
of a petroleum chemical industry which must deal with 
substantially pure hydrocarbons. 

While broad fractions have satisfied requirements fair- 
ly well up to the present, the need for greater efficiency, 
higher speeds, more concentrated power, use of high pres- 
sures and high and low temperatures, and the invention 
and development of devices for improving the comfort and 
welfare of man, inevitably leads to the necessity of manu- 
facturing materials of specialized properties which can 
fill more exacting requirements, Mr. Rossini said. 

The range of products now being used successfully 
in the petroleum industry can be enormously increased 
once the use of hydrocarbons of higher molecular weight 
(six and more carbon atoms) as starting material is made 
commercially possible by their separation from petroleum. 
Recent reports indicate that separation of several hydro- 
carbons of more than five carbon atoms per molecule from 
the gasoline fraction has been accomplished on a semi- 
commercial scale. Products now being used successfully 
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include methane, ethane, propane, n-butane, isobutane, n- 
pentane, isopentane, ethylene, propylene, n-butene, and iso- 
butene to produce alcohols, glycols, ethers, oxides, alde- 
hydes, ketones, esters, acids, anhydrides, chlorinated com- 
pounds, amines, resins, and iso-octane motor fuel. 

In making the investigation a naphtha fraction and a 
lubricant fraction were dealt with separately. In the 
naphtha fraction 45 hydrocarbons are definitely known to 
be in that part of the petroleum normally boiling below 
180° C. (356° F.) but a large part of the material boiling 
between 145° and 180° C. remains to be resolved. In the 
range from 55° to 145° C. 75% of the volume is assigned 
to individual hydrocarbons. Present data shows that while 
actually there may be thousands of hydrocarbons in this 
fraction, the major part is constituted by a small number 
of constituents. 

All petroleum boiling below 180°C. was found to be 
composed of paraffin, naphthene, and aromatic hydrocar- 
bons in respective quantities of 60, 30, and 10 per cent. Of 
the paraffins, four of the five possible isomers of hexane, 
four of the nine heptanes, two of the 18 octanes, six of the 
35 nonanes, and one of the 75 decanes have been obtained. 
All are estimated to constitute about 1/3 of the petroleum 
boiling between 55° and 180° C. All of the possible aromatic 
hydrocarbons boiling below 153° C. have been found. Three 
trimethylbenzenes have been isolated and preliminary work 
indicates the presence of n-propylbenzene and three methyl- 
ethylbenzenes. With a few exceptions a purity of 95 mol 
per cent or better was obtained. Of 45 hydrocarbons listed, 
25 had not previously been actually isolated from any petro 
leum. 

The chemical constitution of various fractions of pe 
troleum appears to increase in complexity almost in a 
geometric progression with increase in molecular weight 
of molecules. Hydrocarbons of the lubricating fraction 
contain four or five times as many atoms per molecule 
as those of the gasoline fraction. The number of pos 
sible isomers of triacontane, C,,H,., is over 4,000,000,000 
while for octane C.H,, the number is only 18. 

The lubricant fraction was divided into three broad 
fractions and 600 fractions of ‘“water-white”’ oil were ob 
tained. Those of lowest molecular weight consisted of 
one-ring naphthenes (cycloparaffin) and two- and three 
ring naphthenes. Those of highest molecular weight con 
sisted of two-, three-, and four-ring naphthenes. There 
was no evidence of iso- or branched-chain paraffins in the 
“water-white” oil. It is expected that most of the aro 
matic hydrocarbons will separate in the sulfur-dioxide ‘ex 
tract” along wjith the multi-riny naphthalenes. 

On its current schedule, the project has the prob 
lem of studying the “extract” portion of the lubricant 
fraction. This work is following the procedure employed 
with the “water-white” oil portion. A second problem is 
the isolation and identification of pure aromatic hydro 
carbons (suspected to be n-propylbenzene, 1,2-methy] 
ethylbenzene, 1,3-methylethylbenzene, 1,4-methylethylben 
zene) from the mixture of aromatic hydrocarbons oc 
curring in that part of the gasoline fraction normally 
boiling between 152° and 162° C. Third is the exhaustive 
fractionation of the dewaxed lubricant fraction. 

Future work includes separation of the mixture of 
branched-chain paraffins and naphthene hydrocarbons oc 
curring in the normal boiling range 145-160° C., separa 
tion of material remaining in the range 160-180 F., fw 
ther resolution of certain relatively small “recalcitrant” 
fractions, containing iso-paraffins and naphthenes, . still 
remaining in the range below 145° F., and investigation 
of the kKerosine fraction. 


1937 Road Knock Tests 


A. 8. T. M. Motor Method of knock testing makes good 
average but spread of results is too great. T. A. Boyd, 
Annual Meeting, A. P. I., Nov. 12. 

Need for a laboratory test method which will give 
a more satisfactory evaluation of the relative knocking 
characteristics of all types of fuels than the present mo- 
tor (ASTM) method is indicated by 1937 road knock tests. 
This is in spite of the fact that the correlation between 
average road rating for all fuels and average motor 
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Pistons from a Caterpillar Diesel D-11000 Tractor after 4,200 
hours operation on an SAE 30 Alox-blended Pennsylvania oil. 
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method rating for all fuels is reasonably good. Average 
of motor method results was more closely correlated 
with road rating than either the research method or 
the L-3 method of rating. 

Reason for the need is that individual fuels which 
were either highly sensitive, or which ranged from low 
to negative sensitivities, deviated appreciably and con- 
sistently from the average correlation line. The more 
sensitive fuels were rated above the motor rating on the 
road and the less sensitive fuels were rated below the 
motor rating on the road. 

Participants in the test program included 24 com- 
panies, 21 of which were oil companies, two major mo- 
tor car manufacturers, and the Bureau of Standards. Two 
series of fuels were designated for the work, one of win- 
ter volatility and the other of summer volatility. Selec- 
tion of cars for the tests was based on approximate rela- 
tive sales volume. Due to the wide participation in these 
tests, three times as many different cars were used as 
in the 1934 tests at Uniontown. Actual road tests were 
made at various points throughout the country, and the 
results submitted to the CFR Motor Fuels committee. 

A. E. Becker, who reported the effect of test con- 
ditions on fuel rating, found correlation between road 
and laboratory values is not a simple problem, but has 
outlined a number of test conditions which should be 
taken into consideration. Results of these conditions are 
to be studied further with road tests to arrive at a bet- 
ter correlation between road and laboratory ratings. 

* * * 


ignitability of Diesel Fuel 


Cetene number determined from density and average 
molecular weight is simple and accurate index of ignit- 
ability. R. Heinze and M. Marder, Jour. Inst. Pet. Tech., 
Oct., 1937. 

In answer to attacks upon the reliability of labora- 
tory methods for determining the ignitability of diesel 
oils, proof is offered that proper application of a density 
method developed by the authors yields cetene values 
in close agreement with those determined by engine test. 





While density is preferred as a basis for determining ig- 
nitability because it is easily determined and gives the 
largest range of variations for oils with varying ignita- 
bility, other constants can be used. 

In conjunction with density or other property it is 
necessary to take into consideration the average molecu- 
lar weight of the components of the oil. The authors 
did this by employing a so-called ‘“Siedekennziffer”’. This 
value is a simple average of the temperatures at which 
5, 15, 25, ete., up to 95% by volume of the oil are dis- 
tilled and thus is a basis for average molecular weights 
of the compounds of which the fuel is composed. 


Cetene value as obtained by the C. F. R. motor may 
be derived in the laboratory by employing a cetene value 
derived from density and correcting it by subtracting 
the quantity, 300 minus the Siedekennziffer (KZ), the 
quantity being multiplied by a constant dependent upon 
the value of KZ. This is expressed in the following formula: 


CZens CZy, — (300 — KZ)f 
KZ f 
200 0.40 
250 0.35 
300 0.30 
350 0.25 


The value of CZ,,. is noted from the parachor corre- 
sponding to the fuel. It is possible to obtain the calculated 
value by means of an areometer based upon the relation 
of CZ,.. with density on which the scale shows CZ, val- 
ues instead of density, thus simplifying the determination 
of cetene value. 


This method takes no account of doped fuels, the ig- 
nitability of which cannot be directly determined by phy- 
sical methods. Adaptability of density in connection with 
the Siedekennziffer for determination of cetene value was 
tested on 216 diesel oils of widely varying origin by com- 
paring results with the C. F. R. motor and the laboratory 
method. Only when cetene values were above 60 were 
discrepancies high. Its general accuracy and_ simplicity 
recommend the method. 





Patent Li 


Solvent extraction. No. 2 091 400, issued Aug. 31, 1937; 
filed March 22, 1933; F. W. Sullivan, Jr., W. H. Bahlke, A. B. 
Brown, and F. F. Diwoky, assignors to Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.); one drawing; 16 claims. 

Naphthenic compounds and unsaturated compounds 
are removed from a mixed base lubricating oil by heating 
and agitating the oil with a polychlorinated organic com- 
pound containing a carbonyl group. Paraffinic compounds 
separate from the solvent on cooling and the solvent and 
dissolved compounds can be separated. Certain oxygen- 
ated-halogen organic compounds such as halogenated ke- 
tones [di-(2-chlorethyl) ketone] halogenated acetals (di- 
chlorethylidene diethyl ether), halogenated aldehydes 
(ortho- chlorbenzaldehyde and chloral) and halogenated 
ketols are said to have remarkable properties for the ex- 
traction on undesirable substances. 

+* * * 

Hydrogenation. No. 2 091 831, issued Aug. 31, 1937; 
filed Aug. 17, 1931; E. V. Pongratz and Adam Immel, as- 
signors to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft; one 
drawing; 2 claims. 

As a catalyst in hydrogenation, a hydrocarbon oil 
soluble molybdenum salt of a naphthenic acid, not entirely 
decomposable in the oil under conditions of reaction, is 
used. 

7 * * 

Cracking. No. 2 091 892, issued Aug. 31, 1937; filed Feb. 
21, 1935; R. K. Stratford, assignor to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co.; one drawing; 2 claims. 
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OF TODAY 


A clay previously spent in decolorization treatment 
of lubricating oils is mixed with a fluid stream of relatively 
high boiling oil and passed through cracking tubes. Cracked 
products pass to a zone where vapors are separated and 
the residue withdrawn. Vapors are fractionated to sepa- 
rate a lower boiling fraction including motor fuel consti- 
tuents and a reflux condensate and products are contacted 
in vapor form with spent adsorbent clay. This clay is 
utilized as at least a portion of the clay introduced into 
the fluid stream of oil prior to its passage through the 
heating zone. 


* * * 


Cracking. No. 2 094 476, issued Sept. 28, 1937; filed 
Feb. 24, 1932; G. Stern and R. Hasenclever, assignors to I. 
G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengellschaft; one drawing; 3 claims. 

Fresh oil is distilled and vapors removed to be cracked. 
Constituents boiling above 400° are condensed without con- 
densing substantial parts of the vapors of normally liquid 
hydrocarbons boiling in the range of the initial oils and of 
the light oils formed in the vapor phase cracking. A part of 
the uncondensed portion of the cracked vapors, consisting 
mainly of normally liquid hydrocarbons condensing within 
the boiling point range of the light oils and the initial oils, 
is added to vapors of fresh oils to be cracked in an amount 
of 1.5 to 20 times the amount of the vapors of fresk oils. 
Combined vapors are passed without intermediate condensa- 
tion into the cracking chamber and the uncondensed portion 
of the cracked vapors is collected by further condensation. 
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Activities OF EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Flu-Still Hose 


A new Flu-Still cleaning hose, Style 3332, has been 
developed by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. The hose is designed to resist high temperatures met 
in this service. The wrapped plies of heavy duck forming 
the body of the hose are coated with a _heat-resisting 
compound. Further heat resistance is attained by a closely 
braided layer of asbestos cord applied over the duck plies 
and an oval wire is wound around the cover of the hose 
to provide strength and protection from abrasion. 


* * * 


Duplex Power Pump 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has developed a new line of du- 
plex power pumps, described in Bulletin 6130, for oil field 
service, fire protection and for general service requiring 
pressures up to 800 pounds per square inch and capacities to 








187 gallons per minute. Among the features are herring- 
bone gears said to insure a smooth flow of power to the fluid 
end with a minimum of vibrations. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to 900 S. Wabash Av., Chicago. 


* + 


E. D. Emerson Appointed 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. announces the appointment 
of E. D. Emerson as New York manager of domestic and ex- 
port sales. Emerson was formerly with Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp. and Air Reduction Sales Co. B. M. Jones has 
been transferred from Beaver Falls to the company’s New 
York office. 


Pressure Measurement 


The critical relationship between absolute pressure 
and the physical properties of gases and vapors under 
low pressure is too frequently ignored, according to en- 
gineers of Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester. Unless fluc- 
tuations in barometric pressure are considered, errors in 
measurement and serious variations in processing may re- 
sult, it is said. 

A new line of instruments is now announced by Tay- 
lor for indicating, recording and controlling absolute pres- 
sure and therefore compensating all barometric variations. 
The pressure element consists of a flexible phosphor-bronze 
bellows, to the inside of which the pressure medium un 
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der measurement is communicated. Connected with this 
assembly and opposing its action is a second identical 
metal bellows which has been evacuated and sealed, thus 
comprising an atmospheric-pressure compensator. 
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Nordstrom high-pressure valves, 
mostly 6°, 125 pound size, on 
pump lines and manifold of light 
oil treating agitators in Texas re- 
finery. 







Nordstroms stay in and play “heads up”’ ball 
where other valves may require ‘‘time out’’ for 
repair or replacement. We know that the major- 
ity of all Nordstrom valves installed in refineries 
are still in service and will remain in use indefin- 
itely and that even the oldest of these are as ef- 
ficient today as they were in 1920. We do not 
claim that every Nordstrom valve will give Fif-: 
teen, ten or even five years of service, but we 
can confidently assert that every Nordstrom will 
serve longer than any other type of valve, par- 
ticularly where difficult conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure are predominant. Nordstrom 
valves neither ask nor expect quarter. 


In Nordstrom valves, a plas- 
tic lubricant is efficiently 
distributed over the entire 
bearing surfaces by means 
of the exclusive, patented 
**Sealdport™? method of hy- 
draulic lubrication. There 
is no “break” or opening in 
this pressure seal where line 
contents can channel 
through. Internal and ex- 
ternal leakage is prevented. 
Working pressures up to 
3.000 pounds: temperature 
60° to +600°F 


UBRICATED Plug MERCO-NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


A Subsidiary of 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 
MAIN OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Branch Offices in All Important Cities 
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1929 Was Only a Good Start 


For Gasoline Consumption 


By M. G. VAN VOORHIS 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


A MAZING as has been the 
growth of gasoline consumption since 
1929, with but little halt during the de- 
pression years and never dipping be- 
low the level of 1929 consumption, the 
demand for other oil products during 
this period has also shown a striking 
increase. 

While the demand for all oils has not 
increased by a third of the entire 1929 
volume, as in the case of gasoline, as 
depicted on the cover of this issue, the 





The chart on the cover of this is- 

sue graphically illustrates the 

growth in gasoline sales _ since 

1929, as compared with the trend 

of industrial activity in other 
lines 





figures for all oils show a sharp con- 
trast with those for basic industries, 
such as steel and coal and with general 
industrial activity, as indicated by 
freight car loadings and employment. 

The total demand for all petroleum oils 
was 1,103,200,000 barrels in 1929, dip- 
ping to a low of 938,800,000 barrels in 
1932 (Volume Index 0.85), and return- 
ing to 1,223,300,000 barrels in 1936 (In- 
dex 1.11). These figures may be com- 
pared in volume with 349,000,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline in 1929 and 465,500,000 
barrels in 1936, gasoline sales being 
roughly a third of those of all oils. 

Fuel oil deliveries to foreign and do- 
mestic markets totaled 411,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1929, came back to 395,000,000 
barrels in 1935, and indications for 1936 
are a total of 440,000,000 barrels. 

However, fuel oil is more closely re- 
lated to industrial activity in general 
than gasoline. If domestic heating oils 
are isolated the index would lie far 
above that for gasoline. Thus a con- 
sumption of domestic heating oils of 
35,333,000 barrels in 1929 compares 
with 76,853,000 barrels in 1935 and indi- 
cations point to a large increase in 1936 
over 1935. Heating oil probably repre 
sented a third of the 1936 fuel oil con- 
sumption. 

Domestic demand for kerosine also 
has a better record of proportionate 
increase than gasoline. Demand rose 
from 36,032,000 barrels in 1929 to 51,- 
179,000 barrels in 1936, due largely to 
its use as range oil. Lubricants showed 
the effect of the depression similar to 
the industries shown on the front cov- 
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Consumption of Gasoline as Compared with General Industrial Activities 
Freight Car 


Gasoline Steel Ingot Loadings Coal Employ- 
Consumption Production (Av. Weekly) Consumption ment 
Gallons Gross Tons Cars Tons Index 
1929... - 14,677,554,000 56,400,000 1,014,000 591,012,000 100.0 
1930.... .... 15,786,040,000 40,700,000 879,000 522,617,000 87.2 
1931.......... 16,621,104,000 25,950,000 715,000 430,277,000 73.7 
1932........-. 15,500,366,000 13,700,000 543,000 357,417,000 61.1 
er 15,438,324,000 23,300,000 557,000 371,348,000 65.8 
1934.......... 16,587,356,000 26,100,000 591,000 402,543,000 75.0 
1965. .....s.0. BETO 34,100,000 606,000 411,392,000 78.3 
1936... ... 19,565,922,000 47,800,000 688,000 471,402,000 83.5 


1—Gasoline consumption in U. S. by automobiles as compiled by the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

2—Steel ingot production and consumption are virtually synonymous. 
from American Iron and Steel Institute. 

3—Freight car loadings are derived from American Railway Assn. statistics pub- 
lished by Standard Statistics Co. 

4—Coal consumption tonnages are derived from statistics published by the U. S 
Bureau of Mines. ; bee: 

5—Employment indices are derived from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics indices 
based on years 1923-1935. 


Figures 











er. In 1929 the demand was 23,609,000 
barrels which came back to 22,676,000 
barrels in 1936. Demand for wax was 
274,572,000 pounds in 1929 and rose to in 1929, dropped below that figure in 
301,488,000 pounds by 1936. 1932-3-4, and totaled 1,068,134,000 bar- 

Crude production first rose above rels in 1936. That such a relatively 
1929 figures in 1936 to supply the in- larger proportion of gasoline is being 
creasing demands but was influenced secured from crude oil now is due to 
by the drop in crude stocks during this improved methods of refining. 


period from 429,191,000 barrels in 1929 
to 288,184,000 barrels in 1936. Refinery 
runs to stills totaled 912,191,000 barrels 
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Launching of the Gulfwave, new tanker of Gulf Oil Corp., took place recently. 
Jr., acted as sponsor. Her father-in-law is Col. J. F. 
Sulfwave is the 


Mrs. J. F. Drake, 
Drake, president of Gulf Oil Corp. The 
314th vessel, and the 39th tanker, launched at the Sparrows Point, Md., plant of 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. It is the third of four 11,000-ton tankers built for Gulf. The 


overall length is 442 feet. She will carry 3,500,000 gallons 
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Problems Occasioned 


By Style in Truck Tanks 


By J. W. SINCLAIR * 


(Presented before American Petroleum 
Institute, Chicago, Nov. 10) 


T 
HE source of styling in 


truck tanks is basically different from 
that of other developments and im- 
provements. There is no justification 
for styling as a matter of delivery 
necessity or operating economy. No 
legislation 


compels us to make our 
truck tanks beautiful. Style within 
itself contributes nothing to driver 


comfort that cannot as well be secured 
through proper design in the conven- 
tional-type truck. Streamlining of as- 
semblies, so important in the reduction 
of wind resistance in faster-moving 
vehicles, is of scant value in this re 
spect to the relatively slow-moving 
tank truck. 

Even as clothes do not 
man, fender pants do not make the 
truck. Yet the fact remains that we 
do have with us the “styled” tank, and 
in all probability it will continue to 
occupy a definite place in our opera 
tions in the future. 


make the 


The trend toward styling is not as 
recent as is ordinarily believed. As 
early as 1926 tank vehicles in limited 
numbers appeared with a _ modified 


on Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles 


form of “skirting.” These few initial 
adventures must have proved a bit 
premature, as no further activity was 
evidenced until 1929, when the question 
of beauty in tank trucks again raised 
its ugly head. 

This second appearance was illtimed, 
however, from an economic standpoint. 
In the several years succeeding we 
were seeking ways of conserving ex- 
penditures rather than outlets for any 
surplus funds which might exist. Nom- 
inal and spasmodic efforts, of no major 


consequence, to lift the face of the 
tank truck were made in the interval 
between 1929 and the early part of 
1934. It was not until 1934 that the 
first skirted job with a definite degree 
of streamlining appeared, and from 
this point onward the development has 
been rather rapid. 

Style in truck tanks is not different 
from style in other channels. We have 


nominal, advanced, and extreme de- 
signs. 
Nominal styling may be char- 





this article states. “It 


degree sufficient to offset, in 


outlined.” 


Tanks.” 


Cruck 





Styled Truck Tank Here To Stay 


om The styled truck tank has many points in its favor and has been per- 
manently adopted by the oil marketing industry, in spite of some of the 
arguments brought forward against it, this author points out. 

Aside from such factors as occupational pride and the advertising value 
of the styled tank, it is brought out that streamlining of the tank has accel- 
erated the trend toward better appearance in accessory equipment and_ has 
also resulted in improvements in design, effecting greater efliciency. 

“Improved vents, dome covers, meter assemblies, faucets, piping layouts, 
etc. are examples of progress directly attributable to the stimulus of style,” 
is conceivable that this stimulus will 
a measurable sense, the objectionable features 


Sinclair spoke before the American Petroleum Institute convention session 
on Automotive Transportation, his subject being “Problems In Operating 
His introductory remarks and a section devoted to regula- 
tion of tank operations are omitted here. 


continue in a 
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Sell in the best market 


Domestic burners are bidding against crack- 
ing units for the gas oil they need to warm a 
million and a half of homes—and the need is 
mounting 


Diesel engines are claiming a greater share of 
gas oil as their numbers increase 


Motor cars every season demand more and 
better cracked gasoline as they grow in num- 
bers and their appetites grow more exacting 


The gas oil supply is limited 

What 1s the answer? 

Here it 1s: 

Crack more heavy oil and less gas oil 
Dubbscracking is the way to do that 


The new Equiflux furnace makes cracking 
of heavy oil easier than ever before 


That puts more gas oil into the markets that 
must have it—and are able to pay the price 
for it 


It puts more money into your pocket 


Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 


%\ Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 
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acterized as merely the sensible adapta- 
tion of the tank to the type of the ve- 
hicle carrying it, plus a _ restricted 
skirted area, purposely set high for 
clearance purposes—and possessing the 
minimum of frills. This type of unit 
presents practically no problems not 
encountered in the conventional open- 
type of truck, and is’ universally 
adapted to all operating areas. 


The extreme design, exemplified by 
the scarab type of assembly, is created 
and used primarily for its advertising 
value. By reason of design, it must 
largely ignore the factors of economy, 
of initial cost, and of subsequent range 
of adaptability. The relatively small 
number of tanks of this type precludes 
any discussion of operating problems 
which might be created. 


AApVANCED styling may be de- 
scribed as a combination of full skirt- 
ing and streamlining—with appropri- 
ate recognition being given the delivery 
adaptability range of the vehicle, its 
utilitarian value, and its cost, both initi- 
ally and from the standpoint of mainte- 
nance and operation. The extent of 
styling differs somewhat in this group 

the major difference being whether 
or not the tank proper is designed to 
conform to the contour of the vehicle 
cab. It is this advanced, although not 
extreme, group that has increased in 
numbers very rapidly in the recent 
past. 

The styled truck tank was initially 
viewed with some concern by operat- 
ing personnel. It gave definite promise 
of increased initial cost, greater dead- 
weight, and increased maintenance ex- 
pense. From the standpoint of flex- 
ibility, it appeared a step backward— 
not only as to interchangeability from 
one chassis to another, but from the 
standpoint of delivery adaptability in 
varying areas as well. 

There was no surface indication that 
operating safety would be advanced; 
in fact, in a prima facie sense at least 
the reverse seemed the more reason- 
able assumption. Susceptibility to 
driver neglect, always a prominent 
maintenance problem, appeared to be 
enhanced rather than minimized. The 
extent of realization of these fears may 
best be obtained by a discussion—based 
on acquired experience with both types 

of the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the styled and conven- 
tional unit. 

As in every analysis, the basis of 
comparison should be _ established 
rather definitely. In discussing the 
styled truck, we confine ourselves to 
the advanced type, as it is only with 
this group that sufficient operating ex- 
perience has been gained to be rep- 
resentative. Both the nominal and ex- 
treme types are excluded. In compara- 
tive references hereinafter made to the 
conventional truck tank, we do not 
necessarily mean the simplest type of 
delivery unit which it would be pos- 
sible to build, but rather a compromise 
type of job which would be built in the 
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event we did not indulge in full skirting 
and streamlining. 

Realized disadvantages of the styled 
truck may be summarized as follows: 


Initial Cost 


The styled job costs approximately 
one-third more than the conventional, 
and the contribution of interest on in- 
vestment, taxes, and depreciation to 
delivery cost is definitely increased. 


Deadweight 


Full skirting and deluxing increases 
deadweight of the tank and mounting 
assembly from 10 to 15 per cent, and 
as high as 20 per cent in some types. 
The general effect of these increased 
weights, however, is largely unnoticed 
because of the appreciable reduction in 
chassis weights in later years. How- 
ever, the increased weight is, neverthe- 
less, present. 


Another factor contributing to in- 
creased weight is that, in order to ap- 
proach more rounded or smoother 
lines of design, the trend has been to 
decrease the size of the filler domes. 
The expansion volume or outage is, 
therefore, virtually transferred entirely 
to the tank itself. This means that the 
actual tank capacity must increase to 
include the outage volume, resulting 
in increased weight and cost. 


Maintenance Cost 


No definite data in this respect are 
as yet available. However, it is certain 








When 
gasoline specifications go into effect 


North Carolina’s new state 
Dec. 1, uniform labels, such as the 
one shown here for regular grade gas- 
oline, will appear for all grades on 
the pumps of all retail outlets. Labels 
for premium grade pumps are to be 
royal blue on a white background; for 
regular grade, red on a white back- 
ground; and for motor, black on a 
yellow background. Under the North 
Carolina grading law, inspectors will 
cover the state making gasoline tests 
at stations. They will travel in auto- 
mobiles with trailers equipped as trav- 
eling laboratories. 








that increased maintenance costs can 
be expected, as: 

1. The mounting itself offers greater 
surface subject to damage and costs 
more to repair. 

2. The effect of vibration is more ap- 
parent; and, therefore, more frequent 
repairs are required. The fact that 
there is so much more to the skirted 
mounting naturally indicates the neces- 
sity for greater attention. 

3. Chassis maintenance will be 
greater because the skirted mounting 
restricts clearances around the chassis, 
limits the vision of the workman, and 
generally slows up maintenance and re- 
pair work. 


Painting and Cleaning 


Painting costs are increased dre to 
greater surface coverage and the fact 
that a definitely higher caliber of paint 
job is applied to the styled vehicle. In 
resultant surface maintenance and 
cleaning, expense is higher, due to 
greater surfaces (although this is in 
a large measure offset by the generally 
smooth and rounded character of such 
surfaces) and the fact that a high 
standard of presentability is demanded 
of the de luxe job. 

Understructure cleanliness presents a 
definite problem, especially during cer- 
tain seasons of the year. The vehicle 
may be entirely presentable on the 
exterior, and yet carry a shocking de- 
gree of filth in the concealed portions 
of the understructure. Properly to 
clean this understructure, special equip- 
ment is frequently necessary. If this 
cleaning is not done at regular inter- 
vals, labor repair cost is increased. 


Universal Adaptability 


The styled truck is not as universally 
adaptable under varied conditions of 
operation as is the conventional truck 
—due primarily to reduced clearances 
as to skirting, to excessive accumula- 
tion of mud and dirt on the interior of 
the understructure, and to greater 
susceptibility to marring of the side 
panels when used in orchards, timber 
or back country. Although, admittedly, 
once a truck is built, it is apt to have 
shortcomings under some of a varied 
number of conditions, the extent of 
the practical operating range of the 
styled unit is considerably less than 
that of the conventional truck. 

The question of adaptability has not 
been of serious concern in the past, 
because until very recently, the styled 
group has been preponderantly re- 
stricted to large-capacity units, the op- 
eration of which, as a matter of 
economic necessity, is confined to more 
populated areas where excellent high- 
way conditions prevail. However, 
styled trucks are now reaching down 
into the lower capacities. Unless dis- 
tinct modifications are made in the 
skirted structure, the operating disad- 
vantages present in outlying areas, in 
which relatively small-capacity trucks 
generally work, will definitely restrict 
their range of adaptability. 

Basically, if S.A.E. chassis dimen- 
sions are maintained, the transfer of 
mounting from one chassis to another 
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presents no great problem, whether the 
type of tank be styled or conventional. 
Exception must be made, of course, in 
those styled designs wherein the 
mounting and cab are made integral. 
However, even the normally-styled 
units make necessary a far greater 
degree of definite adherence to S.A.E. 
chassis dimensions, as the tolerance 
range with the skirted job is much 
more restricted. 


In view of the increased necessity for 
adherence to S.A.E. chassis dimensions 
in the styled truck, it seems entirely 
appropriate to touch upon the degree 
to which truck manufacturers are ad- 
hering to these dimensions, especially 
as regards the all-important cab-to- 
axle dimension. 


Page 98 of the 1936 S.A.E. handbook 
lists recommended standards for “CA” 
dimensions (distance from extreme 
back of cab to center line of rear axle) 
as 39, 48, 60, 72, 84, 102, 120, 138, 
and 156 in.; and further recommends 
that “the tolerance on the ‘CA’ dimen- 
sions shall be plus 1 in., minus 0, to 
avoid possible interference between the 
cab and the body.” 


It is somewhat alarming to observe 
the high percentage of current truck 
chassis of standard wheelbase models 
which do not conform to such recom- 
mended practice. The truck specifica- 
tions table in the October 1937 issue 
of the Commercial Car Journal lists 
approximately 444 conventional models 
on which the “CA” dimension of the 
standard wheelbase is shown. Of this 
number approximately 52 per cent, or 
more than half, not only do not con- 
form therewith, but will not conform 
even though the tolerance is increased 
to 2 inches plus and 2 inches minus. 
Bear in mind that the vehicle models 
referred to are current, whereas the 
S.A.E. recommended practice has been 
in effect for a number of years. 


The picture with respect to the more 
recent c.o.e. (cab over engine) types is 
not materially different. Of approxi- 
mately 65 c.o.e. models so listed, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent do not conform 
to the recommended standards, even 
though the pzreater tolerance above 
mentioned is applied. 


Are these recommended S.A.E. stand- 
ards soundly based, all factors being 
considered; and, if so, why the wide 
deviation in current conformity? 

Coincident with new developments of 
any character is the human tendency 
to resist change. This resistance some- 
times takes the form of creating ob- 
stacles and objections not borne out 
by subsequent experience. The de- 
velopment of the styled truck has been 
no exception. Among those objections 
originally raised, but since either dis- 
proved or at least not substantiated 
by resultant operating experience, may 
be listed the following: 

Some concern was originally ex- 
pressed that the newer types of equip- 
ment might render obsolete, or at 
least partly inadaptable, current load- 
ing-rack designs. Such fears have not 
materialized, and loading-rack prob- 
lems have not been increased by the 
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sional and load restrictions. 


recting operations.” 





Responsibility Toward Legislative Proposals 


a Legislative interest in the petroleum tank truck is several fold, J. W. 

Sinclair, of Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, pointed out in 
that section of his address on truck tank operating problems before the in- 
stitute convention in Chicago which is not republished in the accompanying 


As a motor vehicle, he pointed out, it is subject to the numerous re- 
quirements of national and state codes regarding highway usage, dimen- 


As a carrier of flammable liquids, it is subject to specific regulations as 
to fire hazards, embodying structure, usage and so on. 

As a medium of calibration, the tank itself is subject to pertinent re- 
quirements of sealers of weights and measures. 

“The character of the usage of the vehicle may subject it to regulations 
emanating from public utility commissions, state boards of equalization, 
industrial accident commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
it was stated. “State, county and local police officers take a hand in di- 


His conclusion was an urgent plea to all owners and operators to keep 
themselves informed on legislative and regulatory proposals, in order that 
the practical use of this type of motor vehicle may not be unfairly restricted. 








styled truck. It is true that material 
changes have been made in the past 
few years in loading racks, but the 
advent of submerged loading is the 
major contributing factor. 


Storage Space 

Full-skirted units originally gave 
promise of requiring increased widths 
for storage stalls, thus occupying valu- 
able ground area. Although truck- 
storage space per unit is now approxi- 
mately 20 per cent greater than in the 
past, the increased size and capacity 
of the average vehicle has been the 
major contributing factor rather than 
the type of vehicle. 


Calibration 


Calibration is not affected, regardless 
of even extreme design, if the “liquid- 
displacement” method is used. Extreme 
design imposed on the tank shell itself 
will affect. calibration only if the 
“strapping” method is used. As the 
latter method is seldom followed with 
respect to truck tanks, the general ad- 
verse effect is negligible. If care is ex- 
ercised in the proper installation of 
capacity indicators as to visibility and 
accessibility, no particular problem in 
this respect is encountered. 


Driver Delivery Operations 


It is true that a greater degree of 
ingenuity is sometimes required on 
skirted units to insure the desired ac- 
cessibility of the various items of de- 
livery equipment. The earlier models 
were in a degree objectionable in this 
respect. However, improved design has 
so minimized this factor that limitation 
of driver delivery operation is prac- 
tically negligible. On the other hand, 
the centralization of driver delivery 
units or “tools” had developed with 
skirting; and protection from dust, 
mud, grime, and grease is provided. It 
would seem, therefore, that acceptabil- 
ity from the driver’s viewpoint has 
been increased. 

Admittedly, the styled unit, in order 


to be effective, requires a higher de- 
gree of constant presentability than 
the conventional type. An unkempt 
deluxe job is as adversely conspicuous 
as a sore thumb. Concern has been 
properly expressed as to whether the 
driver would meet this additional re- 
sponsibility. Greater effort is required 
by reason of the higher standard and 
also because of increased area requir- 
ing cleaning and wiping. On the other 
hand, this increased effort is offset 
in a definite degree by the absence of 
protecting obstacles and the more gen- 
erally rounded by acceptable contour 
of the entire assembly. 


It is still a bit early to determine 
definitely the ultimate outcome. A\l- 
most any man will react favorably 
towards a device or article until the 
novelty wears off. Experience thus far 
has been generally favorable. We 
would possibly be too optimistic if we 
assumed that the deluxe character of 
the unit will, in the long run, in itself 
be an incentive to better driver care. 


However, the greater ease with 
which careless driver treatment can 
be detected is a factor. Consciousness 
on the part of “management” as to the 
advertising value of the styled unit 
will no doubt be an incentive to allot 
more of the tank-truck salesman’s time 
to the care of vehicles of this type. 


Operating Safety 


Concern was expressed that the 
“style” trend might tend to _ in- 
crease operating and highway hazards. 
Basically, the so-called “styled” truck 
does not, by reason of design, create 
a hazard not heretofore encountered. 
The fact that the truck may be de- 
signed for style does not necessarily 
preclude items tending to reduce ac- 
cidents. In fact, the new design within 
itself frequently incorporates items 
tending to reduce hazards heretofore 
encountered in the conventional truck 
tank. Although operating experience 
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marks one of the greatest advances ever made in truck new kind of stuffing box that prevents leaks. Wear is auto- 
tank operation. It is a small, compact, self-contained unit. A matically absorbed by the tension of a spring between two 
set of knobs (connected by selector shafts and cables to the sets of glands and packings. 
emergency valves) gives selective remote control of any ' , — 
individual valve or combination of valves. Give your truck tanks top efficiency by equipping them 

with the new Wheaton Type 510 Emergency Valve Operator 

To select any valve, you just give the knob a quarter-turn. and Type 200 Emergency Valve. Send for samples today— 
The valve is opened by simply pulling the operating lever; with the Wheaton money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


its latch lug locks in the latch of the trip lever. 
A. W. WHEATON BRASS WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. 


Factory Representatives 
William A. Knapp Co., 1626 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Earl F. Sayers, 1425 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II}. 


Goodall-Mechanical Products Corp. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


This new Wheaton Type 510 Emergency Valve Operator Canadian Mfrs. and Distributors 
teams up with the famous Wheaton Type 200 Emergency Empire Brass Mfg. Ca., Ltd., London, Ont. 


If they're Whe aton they're safe 
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7 The valves are closed by releasing the trip lever, or from 
the front of the truck by a knob which is connected by cable 
and loom to the bottom leg of the trip lever. In case of fire, 
a fusible link melts, releases the spring tension on the trip 
lever, and permits the valves to close automatically. 











and accident tables are not available 
in a representative degree, the limited 
experience with these types of trucks 
tends so to indicate. 

The styled tank invariably incor- 
porates enclosed and lower compart- 
ments for the carrying of bucket and 
package goods. The average floor 
height of such compartments above 
the ground level is approximately 20 
inches, as compared to an average 
height of 40 inches for the open and 
elevated type of conventional can 
racks. The lifting-strain hazard is thus 
* greatly minimized. 

The nature of the skirted  sub- 
structure permits the convenient and 
ready placement of step wells, as com- 
pared to projecting step plates or 
brackets most commonly used in the 
older-type vehicle. The longitudinal 
catwalks along the side of the tank, 
when provided, furnish a much safer 
footing than that effected when the 
open-type can rack was in vogue. The 
design, as a whole, lends itself more 
readily to convenient and usable hand- 
rail locations. The top of the tank, 
by reason of using the tunnel-type con- 
tinuous dome and the flatter and more 
elongated fill opening covers, occasions 
the provision of catwalks along the 
top of the tank, which furnish more 
continuous footage with a minimum of 
projecting obstacles. 

The completed tank and_ skirted 
mounting structure, offering a greatly 
reduced number of projecting  ob- 
stacles, lends itself more readily to 
cleaning on the exterior, and tends to 
avoid the accumulation of dirt and 
mud on catwalks, which in themselves 
contribute to the accident hazard. A 
review of a semi-annual period of a 
representative fleet of tank trucks, in- 


volving approximately 4,000,000 miles 
of travel, does not indicate a single 
personal injury which could be at- 
tributed to the styled truck. 

The styled truck, however, has been 
subject to criticism because of con- 
tended decreased side and rear visi- 
bility, especially the latter. An analy- 
sis of this criticism indicates that in- 
adequate rear visibility is by no means 
peculiar to the style of the truck as 
a whole, but is due to the type of the 
tank used, regardless of whether or 
not the tank is styled. <A _ semi- 
rectangular type of tank mounted in 
the conventional manner will present 
as serious an obstacle to rear vision 
as a styled tank of similar shape. 
This applies to round and oval tanks. 


If the bulk or height of the tank does 
not permit rear windows (or exag- 
gerated peep holes) at each side of 
the cab or, more important, the driver’s 
side, restricted vision accrues. Even 
though the tank design permits some 
degree of rear vision, the bulk or 
length of the tank definitely limits 
such vision to a comparatively re- 
stricted area, and blind spots are pres- 
ent in a pronounced degree. 

Tanks styled to conform with the 
cab contour eliminate altogether the 
admittedly restricted rear vision al- 
ready present on the conventional 
trucks, and in this respect can be 
criticized. This condition, however, is 
not peculiar to styled tank trucks, as 
it is also present in other types of 
vehicles, such as panel delivery units, 
and can be offset only by the use of 
adequate and properly-placed out-rid- 
ing rear-view mirrors. 

The thought is also advanced that 
the styled trucks, by reason of skirting 





of the understructure, considerably en- 
hance the backing hazard because of 
decreased visibility. Undoubtedly the 
skirted vehicle is somewhat more sus- 
ceptible to this type of accident. How- 
ever, the distinct probability exists 
that the basic cause has not been prop- 
erly identified. Insofar as visibility in 
backing is concerned, the projecting 
open-type can rack presents as ef- 
fective an obstacle to clear vision to 
the rear as does the skirted portion 
of the styled truck, especially when the 
former is carrying a full complement 
of cans. However, the lower skirting 
of the styled truck will foul objects 
which the elevated can racks will clear. 
Considering the fact that objects can- 
not be seen by the driver of either the 
styled or conventional truck, the basic 
cause is lessened clearance rather than 
decreased visibility. 


A review of the semi-annual period 
of operation for the fleet hereinbefore 
mentioned reveals interesting, but not 
necessarily conclusive, information re- 
garding the relative number of ve- 
hicles of the conventional and styled 
types involved in accidents resulting 
from obstructed vision to the rear. 
Practically all of these accidents oc- 
curred while the vehicle was in re- 
verse. 


This type of accident represents ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of all ac- 
cidents, an outstandingly high per- 
centage. Yet, from the standpoint of 
severity, the amount of physical dam- 
age was negligible. In fact, in a num- 
ber of cases mere contact was es- 
tablished; but, because of the rather 
rigid requirements of the fleet in ques- 
tion as to accident reporting, they were 
classified as accidents. In only one in- 
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Ray Schiesswohl’s station at 1st and Rood Ave., Grand Junction, Colo., is in an 
its ramparts it averaged 3000 gallons a month. 


Discounts 


acre 


“off location.” 


Before that Phillips 66 Shield was raised above 
Now Phillips 66 Poly Gas pours through its pumps—10,700 gallons a month! 


discounts 


Ray Schiesswohl cuts ‘em out entirely 


and sees 


W HEN a= gasoline dis- 


tributor can eliminate discounts and 
not lose one customer—actually see 
his gallonage increase—it’s time to keep 
on his trail until he tells his secret of 
success. 

The man is R. H. (Ray) Schiesswohl, 
motorcycle maniac, who can make a 
sales curve shoot skyward as sieeply 
as a two-wheeled, hill-climbing gas- 
burner. The place—Grand Junction, 
Colorado. And the secret—quality prod- 
ucts powerfully merchandised . . . Phil- 
lips 66 products and policies! 


Inside Dope 


But, here, read first-hand the letter 
Ray recently wrote to the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company: 

“The writer has spent 12 years in 
the gasoline and oil business in the city 
of Grand Junction, Colorado, and han- 
dled one line of merchandise for over 
9 years, this line was a well known 
line, highly accepted, and nationally ad- 
vertised. Our gallonage prior to 1935 
was what we thought at its peak, but 
in May, 1935, we changed over to your 


his sallonas 


products and from the very first day 
our gallonage started to increase. 

“Our station located at lst and Rood 
Ave., was an average station of 3000 
gallons per month, and with your mer- 
chandise this station sold 58,942 gal- 
lons in seven months, and in 1936 this 
station sold 128,426 gallons. It is lo- 
cated on an off location. 

“Our station located at 6th and Colo- 
rado Street, was an average station of 
5400 per month, this gallonage was 
done by a discount deal to the consumer 
thru the so-called Coop purchasing. 
Our price was always from two to 
three cents below other stations, but in 
June, 1935, we installed your mer- 
chandise and this station gave us a 
gallonage of 38,730 gallons for seven 
months, with all discounts withdrawn. 
This we think was a wonderful compli- 
ment to Phillips line, as we did not lose 
one of our discount consumers when we 
cut off the discount. 

“Our Motor Oils and Greases have 
doubled its sales, and we also feel that 
the Motor Oil is the World’s Finest Oil 
for the Motor, and it is a pleasure for 
me to write you this letter as I have 


iInerease 


had a peace of mind since making a 
deal with your company and I think it 
is one of the most human organizations 
of its kind as I have had dealings 
with other companies and know what 
Iam saying.” (Signed) R. H. Schiess- 
wohl. 
Is your business 


picking up fast enough? 


A good way to find out about step- 
ping ahead in sales and profits is to 
write to Phillips. 

We’re a “human organization” as Ray 
Schiesswohl has discovered. And when 
a fellow wants facts and figures, we 
want to hear from him. 


If your territory is still open, we’ll 
reply promptly, answering any ques- 
tions you may put to us. Why delay! 
Write, wire, or phone: 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Chicago Minneapolis Peoria 
Indianapolis Des Moines 
Omaha _ St. Louis 


Kansas City Wichita Tulsa Amarillo 
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Stance was a personal injury involved, 
and that extremely nominal. 

Of backing accidents, 3.4 per cent 
of all vehicles under 15,000 Ib. gross 
weight were involved; and 11.5 per 
cent of all vehicles over 15,000 lb. 
gross weight were involved. This in- 
dicates, as is already evident, that size 
and bulk are the predominating fac- 
tors in accidents of this nature. Fur- 
ther segregation of such accidents re- 
veals that, of vehicles exceeding 15,000 
lb. gross weight, 25 per cent of the 
styled type were involved, and only 
7 per cent of the conventional or open- 
type. 

However, the value of such a com- 
parison is considerably minimized by 
the fact that the majority of the heav- 
ier-styled vehicles operate in metro- 
politan areas where the parking and 


maneuvering hazard is relatively high, 
whereas the open-type vehicles of large 
capacity have been _ preponderantly 
relegated to outlying areas. 

When vehicles are not considered 
with respect to size, and are segre- 
gated only with respect to whether 
they are styled or conventional, ap- 
proximately the same ratio of increase 
is noted for the styled vehicles. Of 
the conventional type, 4.4 per cent 
were involved in accidents of this 
character, as compared with 18.1 per 
cent for the styled vehicles. However, 
the same modifying factors as men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph 
apply. 

A by-product of this analysis of back- 
ing accidents has to do with open- 
and closed-type cabs. The thought has 
been advanced that the closed-type 
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cab is much more conducive to back- 
ing accidents. The experience of the 
fleet in question indicates no marked 
difference, as approximately the same 
ratio of accidents occurred for each 
cab type. 

A review of all accidents of every 
nature produced no evidence conclu- 
sively, or even partially, that the 
streamline job contributes to highway 
hazard. 


It must be appreciated that the fore- 
going comments as to backing and 
highway hazards, with relation to the 
styled unit, are based upon a compar- 
atively short period for one fleet only. 
We do not know whether more com- 
prehensive data as to time period or 
fleet coverage would differ therefrom 
materially. 


Style Problems Summarized 


The operating status of the styled 
tank, thus far presented, has not been 
over-complimentary. Although a num- 
ber of the expected disadvantages have 
not been fully realized, styling has 
increased initial cost and deadweight, 
and has contributed to increased main- 
tenance cost. 

Are we, therefore, to assume that 
were the ultimate choice left to the 
operating personnel exclusively, the 
styled unit would be abandoned? We 
think not. Nor do we believe that op- 
erating men as a whole feel that style 
has contributed nothing to the advance 
of the truck tank. This contribution is 
difficult of analysis, however. It may 
be best likened to a challenge to me- 
chanical ingenuity, or as furnishing 
that periodic prod so necessary to stim- 
ulate the inventive mind and the me- 
chanical craftsman to greater activity. 


In other words, the opening com- 
ments of this paper, stating that 
problems are merely an incentive to 
advancement, are being amply borne 
out with relation to styling problems. 


Undoubtedly streamlining has not 
only accelerated the trend toward bet- 
ter appearance in accessory equipment 
but, having focused attention on these 
units, has resulted in improvements 
in design effecting greater efficiency. 
Improved vents, dome covers, meter 
assemblies, faucets, piping layouts, etc., 
are examples of progress directly at- 
tributable to the stimulus of style. It 
is conceivable that this stimulus will 
continue in a degree sufficient to off- 
set, in a measurable sense, the ob- 


. jectionable features outlined. 


Operating men, as a rule, are not 
entirely unaware of the styled tank’s 
advertising value. Other units in the 
industry’s distribution system, hereto- 
fore considered outside the pale of 
beauty, have improved in appearance. 
The truck tank, a component part of 
this system, should not remain an ug- 
ly duckling. As a transportation unit, 
it is surrounded by vehicles, both 
trucks and cars, of streamlined design. 
Occupational pride will not permit the 
tank truck to revert to the status of 
a transportation tramp. We may safe- 
ly assume that styling, in a more or 
less intensified degree, will be with us 
for some time. 
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New Pavours 


Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, 511 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., from whom copies may be obtained 
at the rate of 25c each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 


September 7, 1937 
REFINING 


Apparatus for controlling chemical re- 
actions—Thomas B. Prickett, Woodbury, 
N. J., assignor to Houdry Process Corp. 
Filed Feb. 1, 1935. No. 2,092,017. 

Solvent fractionation of hydrocarbon 
oils—Maurice H. Arveson, Hammond, 
Ind., assignor to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Filed June 28, 1934. No. 2,092,199. 

Treatment of acids sludge products— 
William H. Bahlke, Hammond, Ind., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed 
June 30, 1932. No. 2,092,200. 

Apparatus for re-refining used oil—John 
H. Vital, New Orleans, La. Filed March 
20, 1936. No. 2,092,436. 

Method of and apparatus for distilling 
petroleum mixtures—George B. Cou- 
brough, Long Beach, Calif., assignor to 


Lummus Co. Filed July 28, 1927. No. 2,- 
092,528. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Production of synthetic resins and res- 
inous materials—Adrianus J. Van Peski 
and Johan F. M. Caudri, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, assignors to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. Filed Dec. 18, 1935. No. 2,092,295. 

Process for production of organic 
peroxides—Franz R. Moser, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, assignor to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. Filed March 18, 1935. No. 2,092,- 
322. 


* * * 


September 14, 1937 


REFINING 


Hydrocarbon oil treatment—Edwin R. 
Birkhimer, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Atlantic Refining Co. Filed March 28, 
1933. No. 2,092,748. 

Processes for treatment of hydrocarbon 
oil—Percival C. Keith, Jr., Peapack, N. J., 
assignor to Gasoline Products Co. Filed 
Oct. 5 and Nov. 16, 1933. Nos. 2,093,278 
and 2,093,279. 

Process for refining minerals, veget- 
able, or animal oils, paraffins, waxes, 
resins, and like—Johannes B. Carpzow, 
Bornsen, Germany. Filed Dec. 30, 1935. 
No. 2,093,348. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Process for manufacture of ketones 
Clayton M. Beamer, Elizabeth, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Alcohol Co. Filed July 
15, 1935. No. 2,092,870. 

Spring seal for floating roofs—Charles 
H. Haupt, Elizabeth, and Earle W. Hall, 
Westfield N. J., assignors to Standard Oil 
Development Co. Filed July 29, 1932. No. 
2,092,877. 

Process for producing improved deter- 
gents—Hans G. Vesterdal, Elizabeth, 
N. J., assignor to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. Filed Dec. 30, 1933. No. 2,092,- 
943. 

Refining naphthenic acids—Arthur L. 
Blount, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., as- 
signor to Union Oil Co. Filed Nov. 25, 
1935. No. 2,093,001. 

Fuel for internal combustion engines 
Alfred C. G. Egerton, Oxford, England. 
Filed June 20, 1935. No. 2,093,008. 
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ITS PERFORMANCE 
WILL ENDORSE IT 


The cardinal reasons for the widespread 
acceptance of the Leland gasoline dis- 
pensing motor again appear in the suc- 
cess story of the Leland unloading and 
transfer motor. They are: 

Seundaces of design, reflecting 15 yeors of 


explosion-resisting motor experience and 


leadership. 


Painstaking care in fabrication and inspec- 
tion, 
Adequate and prompt service ... some 200 


fully equipped Leland service stations ready 


for any emergency. 
Obtain one of these Leland bulk station 


motors and place it in service. Its per- 


formance will endorse it. 


THE LELAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Canadian DAYTON, OHIO Cable 
Address Address 
TORONTO LELECT 











Without great expense the service station can decorate for the Holidays, thus keeping in step with any Holiday 
borhood merchants, and providing a suitable background for the sale, at thestation of automotive merchandise as Holiday gifts. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 





“dress up” program adopted by the neigh- 
Above is a station of 


Christmas Holiday Trade 


For Service Stations 


A T CHRISTMAS time last 
year newspaper headlines shouted the 
report that millions of dollars more 
were being spent for gifts and pleas- 
ures than in preceding years. 

Anyone who tried to buy as much as 
a two-cent stamp anytime between Dec. 
Ist and 25th will have little trouble 
remembering the size of the post office 
rush last year. 

More than one unhappy male trying 
to make his way to the jewelry section 
of a department store was forced to 
resort to ungentlemanly and ineffect- 
ive line bucks. 

Service stations came in for their 
normal share of this extra business in 


increased gasoline sales. City folks 
drove home to the country. College 


students trooped over the highways. 
Many extra miles were driven by Holi- 
day shoppers. 


Some service station operators who 
last year were content to accept only 
the share of extra business that fell 
their lot plan to work things out on a 
somewhat different basis this year. 


They have seen neighborhood mer- 
chants move large quantities of goods 
Drug, hardware and 


suitable for gifts. 


dry goods stores handle toys, jewelry, 
incidental furniture and many more 
other non drug, hardware or dry goods 
items. These progressive operators 
see no reason why they, too, shouldn’t 
deck out their stations so as to appeal 
to the Christmas trade. They have 
said to themselves, “Good old St. Nick. 
Let the cash register bells ring out 
too.” 

A word should be said on the matter 
of handling non-automotive merchan- 
dise. In an experiment last Christmas 
one dealer found that, although stores 


all around him were selling Christmas 
candles, he was barely able to get his 
cost out of a supply that he put in at 
his own service station. 

In spite of the fact that the candles 
sold in drug and dry goods stores were 
probably made by his own supplying 
company, this service station man 
found his customers slow to accept 
this non-automotive line from him. It 
is suggested that care be used in se- 
lecting merchandise other than that 
usually found in service stations, or 
which is not logically connected in a 








Estimated 

Wholesale 
Item Cost 
Lamp Bulb Kits $0.45 
Driving Light , 2.35 
Winter Fronts : are 45 
Polishing Cloths : .20 
Flashlights i : .30 
Flashlight Holders ; 15 
Goggles : 2s Bs‘) 
Lock Gas Caps 75 
Exhaust Extensions aand 1.00 

Radios : .. 13.00 up 
Radio Antennae 1.50 
Ash Trays 3 j 15 
Tool Kits aides lo 
Auto Compasses .. 1.50 
Fender Guides ... oa , 20 

Lap Robes 2.00 up 


Suggested Holiday Merchandise For Stations To Sell 


Estimated 

Wholesale 
Item Cost 
Auto Thermometers $0.15 
SUCCTING RIOR... sian seems cess 18 
Marker Lights errr ee fee 16 
Fender Guards NA Ae hoi re fe 
Strong Boxes . Sitemeter ia 
Gear Shift Knobs ... pr ae my 
Seat Covers Sirti eed rae te a Orr 1.25 
Rear View Mirrors ............ 34 
Grille Guards ae  <cives Se 
Defroster Fans ; ee ore 

Heaters Serre. 
Defroster Attachments ....... 1.80 

Horns ; or 2.00 up 
Rosy) ae ae ., 

Cigar Lighters ; yaeremcere 15 up 
Garage Extension Lights ...... a 
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All along the line, the people who make 
hose are adopting synthetic tubes for new- 
est models. They've taken this step be- 
cause their engineers found a synthetic 
tube hose saves work, time, and money. 
To give you hose at its best, many brands 
are constructed with tubes made of ‘‘THIO- 
KOL'*— America’s first and finest oil-proof 
synthetic rubber. “THIOKOL"” synthetic rub- 
ber makes a tube that is flake-proof and 
gasoline-proof at all temperatures. It gives 





hose a flow that even veteran oil men say 
is absolutely tops. And do these remark- 
ably light and flexible models cut down 
back-bending labor! If you're thinking of 
buying any type of oil hose, it will pay you 
to check up on brands having the “THIO- 
KOL’ synthetic rubber tube. They last 
longer, lighten your job, cost no more. 

For the name of the manufacturer or 
jobber nearest you, write Thiokol Corpora- 
tion, Yardville, N. J. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





OIL-PROOF T H 0 K 0 L SYNTHETIC RUBBER 








OPERATOR OF SERVIGE STATION CHAIN SAYS: 


i 


‘,..And we don't care 
whether they have blend- 
ed benzol in the gasoline 
or not because I| know that 
hose made with ‘THIOKOL’ 
synthetic rubber tubes will 
even stand 100% straight 
benzol.” 
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USED ON GARS FOR YEARS ......auu, 


Feature on half dozen 1938 
cars is the oil-proof, flexible 
filler neck hose made of 
'THIOKOL ‘syntheticrubber. 
This material has been used 
by automotive engineers 
for years to overcome oil 
and gas line problems. 
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The Accepted 
Standards of 
Pennsylvania 
Bright Stock 


Excellence 


Since 1900 
he 


H-M and L-M 
Oils Are Made 
Solely By 
THE 
CONEWANGO 
REFINING CO. 
Warren, Pa. 
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customer’s 
items. 


mind with 


automotive 


The above suggestion should not 
dampen the spirits of Holiday Season 
minded station merchants. There are 
many automotive items that adapt 
themselves wonderfully as gifts. The 
list is longer this year than ever before. 
Accompanying this article is a list, 
with wholesale prices estimated, that 
might be used as a guide in considering 
Holiday merchandise to handle at a 
service station. 

Driveway sales plans for Holiday 
merchandise should be built around 
three general factors used by success- 
ful retailers. They are proper training 


of clerks, display of merchandise and 
advertising. 


It is difficult for service station help- 
ers to sell merchandise in which they 
are not thoroughly sold themselves or 
which they do not understand complete- 
ly. The first job, then, of the station 
manager is to sell his men on the idea 


install it smoothly and efficiently. It 
would afford a chance to display his 
prowess. 

Good displays are more of a prob- 
lem in service stations than in other 
retail stores because comparatively 
few customers enter the building and 
sun, rain, wind and dust are real ob- 
stacles to outside displays. Island 
stores can be used to advantage if at- 
tractively arranged and well lighted 
but they do not answer the whole 
problem. People will buy more readily 
if they are able to handle and examine 
articles which strike their fancy. 

Dime stores and department stores 
have found that merchandise islands 
attract customers and encourage buy- 
ing. By the use of tables or bins and 
smaller stands they can build up huge 
piles of merchandise, pyramid style, 
from the floor to a height of five or 
six feet in some cases. To duplicate 
these displays in a service station 
would not be practical, but smaller 
models can easily be made that answer 





except the car itself. 


to buy. 


at them. 





Auto Accessories Are “Desired” Items Again 


€ We “old birds” who have driven cars for 20 or 25 years can recall when 
an automobile owner would take more pride in showing you some new 
“gadget” accessory he had bought for his car than anything else he owned 


Then the automobile manufacturers took to putting on the car themselves 
about all the accessories a normally sane driver would need and there wasn’t 
a lot left in the way of automotive gewgaws that a man had much desire 


Within the past few years, however, have come a flood of automotive 
luxuries, rather than necessities, many of them electrically operated, of such 
attractive nature that a man’s money burns holes in his pocket when he looks 


Most of them are not expensive and they are easy to instal. They would 
make fine Christmas presents for any man, or almost any car owner for that 
matter, much better than the time honored tie or box of cigars. 
tions which now carry well selected lines of automotive merchandise could 
well consider pushing selected items as Holiday gifts. 

Later issues of NationaL Perroteum News will carry more on this sub- 
ject and on the effective decorating of service stations for the Holidays. 


Service sta- 








of pushing Holiday merchandise as 
gifts. 

Because the plan of selling station 
merchandise as gifts is not widely used 
the manager may encounter his first 
stumbling block at this point. He can, 
however, point out the fact to his 
helpers that they themselves would be 
pleased to receive such gifts, instead 
of the usual collection of socks and 
handkerchiefs that generally swamp 
males at Christmas. Most drivers 
would prefer an article of use for the 
car to a box of dried up stogies left 
over from the November elections 
stock. 

It is also advisable that the station 
manager carefully explain to his men 
the need, the use and the method of 
installing some of the Holiday items. 
No man wants to Sell an article that 
might boomerang, showing him up as 
a monkey when he starts to install it. 
Conversely and as an illustration, a 
man would be anxious to sell an elec- 
tric defroster if he knew that he could 


the purpose quite well. 

Any small table can be equipped 
with castors or wheels so that it can 
be rolled out of the station in fair 
weather. Large articles can be wired 
to the table top making it unnecessary 
that they be removed while moving the 
table from one location to another. 
Small wooden stands, decreasing in 
size, can be built. Placed atop one an- 
other and the whole placed on the 
table the pyramid effect is gained. 
When moving the display it is not nec- 
essary that each individual item be 
handled. With a little care each sec- 
tion can be carried without disturbing 
the merchandise. 

The advantage of such a display lies 
in the fact it can be placed outside, in 
full view of the driveway customers, 
and yet moved quickly into the sta- 
tion in case of a sudden storm. 

If the articles displayed are put back 
in stock at the slightest sign of be- 
coming faded or soiled and fresh items 
are substituted, the display can be 
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A gasoline is needed 


that has the necessary quality of ‘‘a quick start’’. 


All gasolines 














supplied by ‘‘BERRY’S”’ from their Terminals and Refineries are so 
processed that instant starting is assured, as well as maximum mile- 


age and Octane rating. 


We are in position to furnish Fuel and Furnace Oils for immedi- 
ate shipment. Your inquiries on Petroleum products of any kind 
are earnestly solicited. 


JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 










Branch Offices: New York City; Chicago, IIl.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Houston, Texas; London, England; Hamburg, Germany; The Hague, Holland. 
Refineries: Oil City, Pa.; Emlenton, Pa.; Farmer’s Valley, Pa.; St. Mary’s, W. Va. 


Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md.; Tiverton, R. I.; Dorchester, Mass.; Carteret, N. J .; 
Edgewater, N. J.; Glastonbury, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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maintained attractively without loss of 
stock due to the effects of weather. 
One display of the type mentioned was 
maintained throughout the summer 
months with negligible loss due to 
spoilage or theft. 


The actual arrangement of a Christ- 
mas display must of necessity be left 
to the ingenuity of the station man. 
A suggestion would be that a small, 
lighted tree be placed at the top and 
the merchandise, some wrapped as 
gifts, be grouped around the tree as 
artistically as possible. Those unfor- 
tunate station men who have not been 
blessed with an artistic sense, whose 
fingers are all thumbs when it comes 
to wrapping packages, can enlist the 
help of a neighboring merchant who is 


more accustomed to that work. Wives 
can often be pressed into service in 
giving “balance” to the display. 

Mental objections on the part of cus- 
tomers can be overcome to a consider- 
able degree if the displayed gifts are 
plainly priced. It is just human nature 
to object to “tipping one’s hand” and 
inviting a sales talk by asking the 
price of anything. 

Inasmuch as an island display table 
can be used for many months its cost 
of construction should not be consid- 
ered as a direct expense for this par- 
ticular season; but rather as an invest- 
ment to be written off over a period of 
months by the profit realised on extra 
sales. 

Advertising plays an important part 








EASY 
TO 
HANDLE! 


That’s ONE Reason 
Why Your Drivers 
Will Make More De- 


liveries With... 


GOODALL 


“NEWTYPE CORD” 


U.S. PAT. NO. 1,948,410 


SYNPLASTIC Fuel Oil Hose 


Quicker deliveries, more stops per day, and more gallons delivered per truck, 
are the inevitable results of using this dependable, long-life Fuel Oil Hose. It 
is not only light in weight and extremely flexible, but kink-free and non-flattening 
. . . features that insure a full flow, always, even when hose is partially reeled. 
Drivers like it because it’s so easily handled! 


Made in sizes from 1”’ to 114’ I. D. in lengths up to 150 feet; and in larger sizes 


in lengths up to 50 feet. 
CURB PUMP HOSE 


GOODALL 


5 South 36th Street 





GASOLINE TRUCK UNLOADING HOSE 


RUBBER CoO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOODALL MECHANICAL CORP. 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES ~- SEATTLE 
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in many retail sales campaigns. The 
amount of money invested by a service 
station operator in a Christmas sales 
push would be determined by the 
amount available, past experiences and 
the judgment of the operator as to the 
amount needed to accomplish his ob- 
jective. 

There is no doubt but that signs and 
placards placed at advantageous spots 
around the station would add much 
weight to personal sales pressure and 
the value of window or island displays. 

Many station men use postcards reg- 
ularly to a select group of customers. 
It is quite possible that an announce- 
ment of the Holiday season items on 
such a mailing would prove of value. 

Newspaper advertising is generally 
out of reach of operators in the larger 
cities but a well planned sales cam- 
paign would probably warrant a mod- 
erate investment in locations where 
neighborhood or suburban papers are 
available. Many city operators have 
found dodgers to be effective. 

Naturally there can be no set rules 
governing the amount of effort or mon- 
ey expended on a Holiday season sales 
plan. It should be remembered, 
though, that the three sales factors, 
personal selling, display and advertis- 
ing make a good team and that, while 
each is important in its own right, they 
tend to strengthen each other when 
used together. 


Why The Farmer Buys 
At Wholesale Prices 


The anomaly of the retail market- 
ing practice in the oil industry where 
gasoline is sold to the farmer, from 
the tank wagon, at less than the price 
at the service stations, where no de- 
livery is involved, is explained in a 
booklet issued by the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, entitled, ‘Oil Comes to the 
Farm.” The text discusses the wide 
benefits that have come to farmers 
through developments and progress in 
the oil industry and the Standard of 
Indiana’s part in this development. 


“For the beginning of the close rela- 
tionship which exists between Stand- 
ard of Indiana and the farmers of the 
middle west, one must look back to 
the turn of the century,’ reads the 
booklet. “Horse drawn tank wagons 
were then carrying kerosine and a few 
other petroleum products from central- 
ly located bulk plants to grocery stores 
and other retail outlets in scattered 
towns. 

“As the use of oil consuming devices 
increased, farmers here and there be- 
gan buying off passing wagons, and 
in time the demand for this service 
was such that Standard tank wagons 
were driving into nearly every farm- 
yard in ten states. 

“None was too remote from the 
bulk plant to receive this free service, 
and no day was too cold, too hot, or 
too wet to prevent deliveries, if they 
were needed. Aside from the rural 
delivery of mail by the government, 
there has been no more impressive 
example of free delivery service than 
Standard’s farm trade by tank wagon 
over a period of thirty-seven years.” 
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“Because of the considerable quanti- 
ties of his purchases, the farmer de- 
manded and obtained discounts which 
enabled him to buy in quantity at 
wholesale prices. 

“For more than a third of a century 
Standard has recognized in a very 
practical and convincing way the prin- 
ciple that the farmer is a producer, a 
manufacturer, and should consequent- 
ly purchase the raw materials and sup 
plies needed in large quantities in his 
producing operations at wholesale in 
stead of retail prices. Literally mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved by 
farmers on their purchases of petro- 
leum products as the result of Stand 
ard’s origination and maintenance ot 
that selling policy.” 

The booklet also points out that the 
policy of the Indiana Standard in li- 
censing to other refiners the Burton 
cracking process made possible gaso- 
line at low prices, which furthered the 
use of motor vehicles on the farm and 
elsewhere. 


Major Petroleum Co. Changes 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—-The Ma- 
jor Petroleum Co., one of the largest 
independent retail distributors of gas 
oline in Philadelphia, has started to 
handle a major company branded gas 
oline—-Essolene—at its stations in addi 
tion to its own private brand. 

Essolene is the regular “Q” grade 
gasoline retailed by Standard Oil Co. 
of Pennsylvania, one of the Esso Mar 
keters group. In addition, Major will 
sell “Esso,” Standard’s Ethyl grade, at 
some stations. The change will. atfect 
approximately 36 stations, Major Pe 
troleum stated. 

The Major Petroleum Co. have been 
retail distributors in Philadelphia for 
14 years, handling its own private 
brand of gasoline. In addition, for the 
past four years it has sold “Spar 
tan” brand gasoline at some of its sta 
tions. The latter brand of gasoline 
is sold by Standard of Pennsylvania 
and others of the Jersey Standard 
group to their distributors but has not 
been advertised to the general public 


Must Pay “Entrance Fee” 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.-U. S. Su 
preme Court today upheld a decision 
of the Virginia supreme court holding 
that Atlantic Refining Co. must pay the 
maximum state “entrance fee’ of 
$5000, based on its total capitalization 
of $100,000,000, in order to engage in 
business in Virginia. 


Illinois Output Doubles 

SPRINGFIELD, Iill., Nov. 5.--New 
pools in Illinois may yield more than 
100,000,000 barrels, it is disclosed by 
John Hallihan, state director of regis 
tration and education. Oil production 
had doubled in the six months ended 
Sept. 30, 1937, it was shown in a re 
port written by Dr. M. M. Leighton, 
chief of the state geological survey. Es- 
timated output for September was 818,- 
000 barrels as compared with 410,000 
in March and less in earlier months. 
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SORKING TANKS 


MPHE tanks shown above are part of 


an installation made recently at 


the Kansas City, Kan., terminal of 


the White Eagle pipe line (Secony 
Vacuum QOil Co.. Ine.) They are 
equipped with Wiggins Pontoon 
Roofs 6f the latest type and are used 
to handle gasoline brought in by the 
pipe line. 

The Wiggins Pontoon Roof is 
especially designed for service on 
working tanks. As the name im- 
plies, this roof is not attached to the 
top of the tank shell but floats 
directly on the surface of the liquid. 
The pontoon deck is made slightly 
smaller than the tank shell and is 
equipped with a special seal which 
closes the annular space between 
deck and shell. The buoyant pon- 


Chicago Bridge 


Cleveland 2206 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Chicago 2125 Old Colony Bldg. 
New York 3345165 Broadway Bldg. 
Philadelphia 1614 1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
Boston 1516 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
Detroit 1513 Lafayetie Bldg. 





toon construction, the principle of 
the Wiggins seal, the drainage sys- 
tem, and all other details of con- 
struction are features that have 
been thoroughly proved in service. 

Wiggins Pontoon Roof tanks are 
highly efficient in stopping evapora- 
tion loss from any oil that does not 
boil at ordinary atmospheric tem- 
peratures. Both breathing and 
pumping losses are eliminated be- 
cause there is no space above oil for 
an air-vapor mixture to accumulate. 
This same feature contributes a re- 
sistance to fire hazard which is 
recognized and approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

For complete information, address 
our nearest office. Quotations on 
request. 


& Tron Company 


Dallas 1139 Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham 1534 N. Fiftieth Street 
Houston. . 2919 Main Street 
Tulsa 1607 Hunt Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


1060 Rialto Bldg. 
1422 Wm. Fox Bldg. 


FABRICATING PLANTS in Birmingham, Chicago, and Greenville, Pa. 
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Fort Pitt, Beaver-Penn, Four-State and REFINED FROM 
Penn Trump Motor Oils stand right at the 100% PURE 


top among the aristocrats. As 100% Pure PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Grade Oils, they have built GRADE CR UDE 


fine reputations for scores of jobbers and 
These oils are sealed at the refin- 
ery in attractively lithographed 
Your territory may be open for exclusive cans. They are also available in 


. ° ° . bulk th ; 
sales rights. Write today for information. Se ee vicar 
jobber's own private brand cans. 


they have turned in some excellent profits. 


THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS COMPANY 


EN MSYLVANIA, 


FREEDOM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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atmosphere of the world’s largest hotel. 
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When you come to The Stevens, you'll find 





= their stories true. This éood will is the result 
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of the constant effort of our entire staff to 
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make the niost discerning traveler feel at home. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and the manufacturer 


Burner-Boiler Unit 


Fluid Heat Division of Anchor Post 
Fence Co. announce a new burner-boil- 
er unit known as Series “A.” The boil- 
er is a cast iron sectional type avail- 
able in six sizes to handle from 355 to 
755 square feet of standing steam or 


570 to 1205 square feet of standing hot 


water. 


Tank Car Blower 

The Coppus tank car blower is an 
addition to specialties in portable ven- 
tilators marketed by Coppus Engineer- 
ing Corp., Worcester, Mass. Designed 
for attachment to the nipple at the 
bottom of the tank car, the unit is said 
to deliver 600 cubic feet of air per 
minute. The blower employs a ‘%-h.p. 
totally enclosed motor. Weight is 55 
pounds. 


Gear Flush Solvent 


Circo Products Co., 3088 W. 106th 
St., Cleveland, is announcing its new 
Dee-Tee solvent vapor cleaner for flush- 
ing gears. The solvent, a _ stabilized 
chlorinated hydrocarbon known as Dee 
Solv, is non-inflammable and is said to 
leave gears absolutely dry. The solvent 
is vaporized by electric heat and can 
be reclaimed in a still also manufac- 
tured by the company. 

* * * 

New and larger quarters for the east- 
ern sales office of Electric Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Wilmington, Del., are an- 
nounced at Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 


Appointment of K. M. Schaefer as as- 
sistant to the general manager, as- 
signed to sales, has been announced 
by R. W. Ruddon, vice president and 
general manager of Federal Motor 
Truck Co., Detroit. 


Bunker Fuel oil Prices 


Revised At Many Ports 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—Ships’ bunker 
prices for Bunker C fuel and diesel oils 
were revised at many foreign ports on 
Nov. 1, Standard of New Jersey stated 
this week. 

Following are new Bunker C prices: 
Prince Rupert, B. C., $1.50; Vancouver, 
B. C., $1.35; Victoria, B. C., $1.40; Tam- 
pico and Vera Cruz, Mexico, $1.00; Bal- 
boa and Cristobal, Canal Zone, $1.20; 
Caripito, Venezuela, $0.98; Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, $1.65; Havana, Cuba, $1.65; 
Kingston, Jamaica, $1.20; Neuvitas, Cu- 
ba, $1.65; St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
and San Juan, Porto Rico, $1.20. 

New diesel oil prices: North Van- 
couver, B. C., $1.95; Victoria, B. C., 
$2.00; Balboa and Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
$2.00; Aruba, N.W.I., $1.80; Bermuda, 
$3.00; Curacao, N.W.I., $1.80; Kingston, 
Jamaica, $2.00; St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands, $2.00; and Trinidad, B.W.L., 
$1.80. 
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Socony Building 
$200.000 Warehouse 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 22.—The Cleve- 
land division of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., is building a $200,000 com- 
pounding plant and warehouse, which 
will adjoin its present buildings in 
Cleveland’s industrial flats. The two- 
story brick building is scheduled to be 
completed in February. 


Fifty-four additional tanks will be 
installed, permitting a larger inventory 
of raw material oils and a greater 
stock of finished cutting oils, soluble 
oils, bearing oils, gear oils and other 
industrial lubricants. The tanks will be 
housed in a fire-proofed tank room. The 
tanks will increase storage by half a 
million gallons and can be used also 
for blending. 


Other Equipment 


An insulated cold room, four feet un- 
derground, will be used to store can- 
dles. Manufacturing and other equip- 
ment will include two new mixing ket- 
tles, automatic canning equipment with 
a capacity of 50 gallons per minute, 
and barrel machinery capable of clean- 
ing and repainting 50 barrels an hour. 
A new laboratory will be built, a new 
loading rack will have a capacity of 
eight incoming and outgoing trucks at 
a time. 


California Oil Law 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 13.—Sponsored 
by the Better Business Bureau, three 
discussions of the California Oil and 
Gasoline Substitution act were broad- 
cast over the radio in California last 
week. 

Outlining the manner in which this 
law protects the public from fraud 
and deception when buying motor fuel 
and lubricating oil, these educational 
talks were given Nov. 8, over KFWB; 
Nov. 11, over KNX; and Nov. 13, over 


the 22 stations of the Don Lee Net- 
work. 


Taxes Yield Higher Returns 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 15.—Federal 
government coffers gained $26,382,- 
744.50 in September from the four 
direct federal taxes on the petroleum 
industry, according to figures of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Septem- 
ber, 1936, collections were $22,472,- 
972.61. 

In September this year large gains 
were shown in collections of all but 
one of the taxes—processing of crude 
petroleum, which brought in $57,939.51, 
compared with $73,644.53 in the same 
month of 1936. This decrease is said 
to be due to delay in reporting, or 
some other mechanical factor in the 
collection machinery, rather than a de 
crease in runs to stills. 


Collections of the other three taxes 
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in September, 1936 and 1937, were 


1936 1937 
Gasoline $18,949,475.86 $25,190,854.66 
Lubricating oils 2,512,321.08 4,054,466.17 
Transportation 
by pipeline 937,531.14 1,079, 484.16 


Buys Jobber Company 


SOUTH HAVEN, Mich., Nov. 15.-A 
D. Dubuisson, president of Wolverine 
Service Stations, South Haven, an 
nounces the purchase of the Fruit Belt 
Oil & Gas Co., Benton Harbor. Du 
buisson’s company also has been ap 
pointed Mobilgas distributor in Berrien 
county. 


Gaskets 


Tire Molds 


. 
Piston Pins 


7 
Door Locks 
. 


Brake Lining 


7 
Radio Tubes 


Clutch Facings 


Headlight Bulbs 
. 


Cooling Systems 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. to Meet 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 15.—-Annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Petroleum 
Assn. will be held Feb. 22, 23 and 24 at 
the Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee, Roy 
L. Brecke, association secretary, an- 
nounced last week. 

James S. Harrison, of Milwaukee, 
Harrison Oil Co., again will be chair- 
man of the convention and the trade 
exhibit. Exhibit space reservations al 
ready about equal the total at the 1937 
convention. 

Brecke announced that a program 
of nationally prominent speakers is be- 
ing arranged. 


The column on the left enumerates instances in automotive manufacture 


: wherein “dag” colloidal graphite is used. And along with these, of course, 


Aluminum Piston 
Manufacture 
+ 
Distributor Point 
Manufacture 


should be included the well-known use as a supplementary lubricant. for 
crankcase and upper cylinder protection. Some of 

been developed by the user and others by our own Technical Department. 
In practically every case, our Technical Staff has lent valuable assistance. 


these applications have 


. They will be glad to co-operate in any problem in which you feel “dag” 
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colloidal graphite may be helpful. Write for descriptive booklet No. 700. 
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[§ NEVER AN ACCIDENT 


HENEVER you order Viking, you order GOOD 
Service. This statement has been proved over and 
over again in practically every phase of the petroleum 
industry. Today more Viking Pumps are used in the 
petroleum field than any other make. This, certainly, 
is a high tribute to Viking performance and economy. 


After 10, 15 and even 20 years, 
many Viking Pumps are still 
giving efficient, dependable 
service. This is not an accident. 
Viking’s 26 years of experience, 
plus their rigid testing require- 
ments, absolutely ASSURES 
you of better, trouble-free 
pumping equipment. At your 
request complete bulletins and 
prices will be mailed imme- 
diately. 





Motorized Unit for the large bulk station 
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Truck Mounting Pump 
With Relief Valve on Head 





Viking Twin Unit Motor 
Drive 








VIKING FACTS 


Self-Priming 
Positive Discharge 
Only Two Moving Parts 
Low Power Consumption 
Long Dependable Life 
Handles Any Clean Heavy or Light Liquid 
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At A Glance... 


Pennsylvania: U.S. motor gasoline prices down. 


Mid-Continent: Gasoline supplies plentiful. 


Mid-Western: Michigan gasoline market firmer. 


Eastern Seaboard: Jersey Standard announces reductions. 


Coastal: Cargo gasoline prices down. 


California: West coast market quiet. 


Wax: Crude scale market remains quiet. 





Kerosine at New High 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 15.—U. S. Motor 
gasoline sold down another 0.125 cent 
at refineries in the lower Pennsy]- 
vania field, following a similar decline 
last week. No change was reported in 
the upper field, where a price of 6 
cents was given as the going market 
for shipments into western New York 
state. U. S. motor gasoline supplies 
were reported relatively small in the 
upper field, with considerable quanti- 
ties being reformed. 

Kerosine was scarce and command- 
ed a price of 5.50 to 5.75 cents per gal- 
lon in tank cars in the upper field, 
marking the second advance of 0.125 
cent since the first of the month. 36-40 
fuel oil was also scarce and toward 
the close of the week was sold up 
0.125 cent at 5.125 cents per gallon 
in the upper field. 

These products were likewise in 
heavy demand in the lower field, but 
somewhat easier than in the upper 
field. More than one refiner strove to 
bear the fuel oil price, it was reported, 
to prevent loss of customers to othe 
fuels. Quotations and sales in the lowe) 
field were 4.75 cents for 36-40 fuel oil 


few as buyers generally hesitated to 
place orders, according to traders 
Some sales were reported at lowe) 
levels. 

White crude scale wax was firm 
and production was reported moving 
out without any waiting to find a mar 
ket. 





Natural Gasoline Lower 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Nov. 15.—Mid-Continent re 
fined and natural gasoline prices con 
tinued their downward trend the sec 
ond week of November. A slight ove 
supply was one of the disturbing fac 
tors in several districts. 

Oversupply of refined motor fuel 
was attributed to decreased consump- 
tion and fairly high gasoline produc 
tion. In efforts to keep gasoline mov- 
ing out, price reductions of as much 
as 0.25 cent were made by refiners in 
some districts. Other refiners, how 
ever, continued to quote unchanged 
prices, content to supply only their 
local and contract commitments. As 





| N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


the week progressed, there was more 
jobber and broker interest in gasoline 
in view of the freight rate increase 
Nov. 15. Unconfirmed reports of price 
shading were encountered during the 
week. 

Increased offerings of Grade 26-70 
natural gasoline last week resulted in 
an 0.125-cent price reduction. 

Kerosine and range oil were in 
good position last week. Supplies were 
closely held and demand sufficiently 
active to keep inventories low. East 
Texas and Louisiana kerosine was 
moving to the Gulf coast; supplies 
from inland refineries were moving 
locally and into the midwest. 

Mid-Continent lubricating oil prices 
were unchanged. Shipments against 
contracts were about normal. Open 
market business was light. Wax was 
active. 





Gasolines Easier 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 15.-Cargo gaso 
line prices moved to lower levels at 
the Gulf coast the past week. They 
were quoted at 0.25 to 0.375 cent a gal 
lon lower for export and 0.25 cent 
lower for domestic lifting by the end 
of the week, traders reported. 

_— 

The 64-66, 375 e. p. gaseline was re 
ported being offered for export lifting 
at 5.625 cents in some quarters. Other 
suppliers said they would not go this 
low to obtain a cargo. They said that 
there were not so very many cargoes 
being offered at the Gulf, but that buy- 
ing had been too light to keep pace 
with production and that any distress 
sellers of gasoline would not readily 
find a purchaser. 

Coastwise markets also were quiet 
and 65 and above octane gasoline was 
reported available at 5.875 cents f.o.b. 
the Gulf for cargo movement. No 
cargo sales were reported during the 
week. 

Several inquiries for cargoes of light 
fuel oils were reported but no sales 
were made at the Gulf. However, a 
cargo of Mexican gas oil, high sulfur, 
minimum 53 diesel index, was reported 
sold for European shipment in Decem- 
ber on the basis of 4.75 cents a gallon 
f.o.b. the American Gulf. 

Heavy fuel oils were reported un 
changed. 





Dealer Tank | 
and 5.375 for 45 water white kerosine. ed | Jersey Standard Cuts Gasoline 
Cylinder stocks continued to seek a | Nov. 15 10.32 6.29 | N.P.N. News Bureau 
level, long since reported at rock bot | Month ago 10.63 663 =| NEW YORK, Nov. 15.—“Due_ to 
tom, but buyers were few, according Year ago 10.03 6.28 lower basic gasoline markets, as well 


to reports from the field. 600 steam 
refined filterable cylinder stock sold to 
jobbers at 8 cents and high flash 
stocks lost another cent from prices 
the previous week. Bright stocks re 
mained steady. 

Neutral oils were at unchanged 
levels generally, but transactions were 


Dealer index is an average of 


“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities 

Tank car index is a weighted 

| average of 13 wholesale markets | 

for regular-qrade gasoline 














as softening in tank steamer charters,” 
in the company’s words, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey reduced consumer 
tank car and dealer tank wagon 
prices of Esso (premium) and Essolene 
(regular) gasoline 0.75 cent through- 
out its marketing territory Nov. 15, 
except at sub-normal points. A similar 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market q s0lalions or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel 
oils in dollars per barrel, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included, unless 
so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 






















































4 Pri J sas ° ° . 
Gasoline and Naphtha tree ae intra Nov. 15 Nov. 8 tae im, 15 Nov. 8 
Prices Effective Nov. 15 Nov. 8 F.O.B. BRECKENRIDGE San Francisco: 
OKLAHOMA *Grade 26-70 3.75 3.875- 4.125 Heavy fuel $1.15 $1.15 
U.S. Motor: (a) (Octane Test L-3) " Beate oe a Light fuel........... : : 
: ee $1.25 $1.25 
62 oct. & below... 4.125- 4.50 4.25 - 4.625 gyn a plants in Los Angeles basin) | Djeselfuei (per gal.).. 5.50 5.50 
.50 - 4.875 4.625- 5.00_ “nie 5 e.p. for 95-75 7125-7. Stove dist. (per gal.).. 7.50 7.50 
4.875- 5 625 eat = 375 ae ‘na — a , _ Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
4 on Bi <i + a Pe 75- ei P tion 400; “—_ fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 
64-66, 875 ep........ #4.75 — 5.125 *4.75 — 5.125 Kerosine a a 
68-70, 350-360 e.p..... *5.00 — 5.375 *5.00 -— 5.375 WESTERN PENNA. 
WESTERN PENNA Bradford-W Neutral Oils 
‘STE : : radford- Warren: 
Bradford- Warren: ee Tee 5.50 - 5.75 5.375- 5.50 
52-54 naphtha....... Prices disct. Pan Mites yg OO ee 5 .625- 5.875 5.50 - 5.625 WESTERN PENNA. 
Motor geaoline: 47 w.w.. tates eeeeeee 5.75 - 6.00 5.625- 5.75 Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
as a all . 00 - se 6.00 - 6.25 es districts: , . 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 col., 420-425 f1.: 
in. 60 oct........ rices disct. pensar Sere 5.375- 5.5 5.3735- 5.50 0 23.00 -23.50 25.00 -25.50 

Min. 65 oct........ 7.75 7.75 46 w.w 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 nigel tasteaeee 2 ‘ : 

y es 7.75 5 eee 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.62 SN ook saat 22.00 -22.50 24.00 -24.50 
oo conde ve ee — Pte 6.125- 6.25 onal ba eee Ay a as " yo than OS eer 21.50 -22.00 23.50 a 

ical ara : ee Sere ete ul A (Prices f.o.b. Cent. Mich. or 20.50 -21.00 22.50 -—23.00 
Other districts: refinery group basis, for shipment within Michigan. 180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 col., 410-415 fl.: 
52-54 naphtha....... Prices disct. _ « « . « . gc se Shipments, however, may originate at plants outside 3 e %1 5 
54-56 naphtha........ 5.25 - 5.375 5 375- 5 "59 Central group.) 25 p.t Tere 19.00 -19.50 _ 21.00 -21.50 
Motor gasoline 4749 WoW... ccceese 5.05 - 5.30 5.05 - 5.30 ag (268 at 289) mae “9 aga ai — 
.§. Motor (58-62°).. 5.00 - 5.25 5.375- 5.625 c D-b..ceesccrecs oe enon oooe meg 
— ob on TRE Prices disct . ane 4d — aa 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 i Dube. cee seecenes 18.00 ie eo a. os eo 
in. 65 oct........ 7.95 - 7.875 7.25 -7 5 Pare S909 9 68/68 240 > Galt VW = 2.69 Dikscccccccocese 17.50 -18.00 .50 -20. 
64-66, 390 e.p........ 5°75 - 5 875 5°75 ee i eee 4.25 - 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 BES ce cccsck 16.50 -17.00 18.50 -19.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p..... Prices disct. .......... KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). SOUTH TEXAS 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (Prices f.0.b. Cent. Mic OER Wes écncde cca 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 Vis. 
refinery group basis, for shipment a ee 42-44 w.w.........04- 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 Pal -_ a 100° F.; p.t. 9) 
Shipments, however, may originate at plants outside +N. TEX. (For shipment to Texas and New Mexico om my TP ogg rag ‘5 5 os _ 5 50 
Central group). destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern a No. _ apache oes cs v4 7958 — 750 
Str.-Run Gasoline.... *5.00 - 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 shipments). 3 ~ metiel "35 ; 175 7 
ee a-m 5-8 yen — om 300 No. 2-8......... 7.75 - 8.00 7.75 - 8.00 
. By +4 : 75 .00 ia ssw siesta 4.25 - 4.375 4.25 ~ 4.375 500 N 5 - 9.0 8.75 -— 9.0 
68-70 octane gas 8.125- 8.50 oe = E " 0. 24%-3..... 8.75 -— 9.00 .75 — 9.00 

*Excluding Detroit shipment. seat lila tE. TEX. ola a caesert sess Sac “an +2 Sa 

. < . 41- ee: * * - ie pclae a a te 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used — 4.00 4.00 ~ 4.125 2000 No. 4.......... 10100 -10.25 10.00 -10.25 
~4 ce ~3 Pp (For shipment within La. and into Ark.). Red Oils: 

. 8. Motor: oO ree 4.50 4.50 : e 9c 
— instate ship- en ARK. (For shipment within Ark. and into La.). oe a < e+ a - eo 
54-58 for St gs 8.00 -— 9.25 8.00 - 9.25 OE Wis cccceaaws $4.50 14.50 500 No. - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 

shipment........ 8.50- 9.00 8.50 - 9.0 Ve oe No So 227222 9:78 -10.00 9.73 -10.00 
ses S15 60g 50 - 9.00 peg ‘ sod a 1200 No. 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 

Sg gad Wee ee eeeee ++ 6.00 - 7.00 6.25 - 7.00 2000 No. 5-6......... 10.00 -10.25 10.00 -10.25 

Peoeeeee co ™ ote so = 490 i i 

N. TEX. : ‘ : 4 ‘ Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above 

Lie Re Dent gue nee to" Texas and N. Mex. desti- Gas and Fuel Oils cover oils with green cast; blue cast red oils are slightly 
“ p 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). lower in some cases 
U 8. Motor: (a) (Octane Test L-3) WESTERN PENNA. ; a " e 

4 ae. & below.... 4.625- 4.875 4.625- 4.875 Bradford- Warren: Se ee ee ee 

$4 en earns - 375 S.125- 5.375 eT re $.135 5.00 = 5.125 . (0 to 10 P.P.) 

ae. oo eas . sees a ee Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices). | Pale Oils: 

6-42, 0 es........ #4625- 4.875 *4.625— 4.875 ee Pa 4.75 - 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 | Vis. Color 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) CENTRAL MICHIGAN (Prices f.0.b. Cent. Mich. 60-85—No. 2....... 5.50 5.50 
U. 8. Motor: (a) (Octane Test L-3) refinery group basis, for shipment within Michigan. 86-110—No. 2...... 6.00 6.00 
62 oct. & below 4 se ae fia actin ee geo however, may originate at plants outside AE pa agar baeeaioe as Ro aa 
eee a - 4.49 4.90 - et} Jen % le Dee eee evces . . 

63-66 oct.......... 5.00 - 5.375 5.00 - 5 375 appa atl a es 200—No. 3........-- 10.50 10.50 

S74 ont.......... 5.375- 5.625 5 375- 5 625 P.W. Distillate....... 4.875- 5.25  4.875- 5.25 = i ee 11.50 11.50 

70-72 oct.......... 5.625- 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 naa ee heen ye ee ee 280—No. 3.......+-- 12.50 12.50 
tw. TEX. -G.I. gas o ieeegean .00 - 4.73 4.375- 4.50 oe SS eee 13.00 13.00 
a mye fa) (Octane Test L-3) went at 100): $00 ; Red Oils: | 

et. hdlow.... 6.625- 4.75 eee 500-700 Vis........ .00-3.25 3.25 - 3.50 = 

aa... tuctn fe 300-500 Vis... ..... 3.125- 3 50 3 375- 3.75 eee esses go ose 

67-69 oct.......... 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 100-500 Vie........ 3.25 - 3.75 3.50 - 4.25 250—No. 5.......+-- 10.50 10.50 

| en re 5.75 - 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 OKLAHOMA 280—No. 5........-- 11.50 11.50 
tE. TEX. No. 1 white.......... 4.00 - 4.125 4.00 - 4.125 300—No. 5........-. 11.75 11.75 
60-62, 400 e.p........ *4.375- 4.625 *4.623- 4.75 No. 1 etraw.......00. 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 Note: Viscous oils, 15-25 p.p., generally are quoted 
N. LA. (For shipment within La. & into Ark.) No. 2 straw.......... 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 0.5c under 0-10 p.p. oils. on-viscous oils, 15-25 
U. 8. Motor: (a) (Octane Test L-3) — No. 2dark..,....... 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 RP. generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 P-p. oils. 

63 cot, & Dah A best L- a ee , i eS *3.: 75 *3.375 Jiscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, generally are 

pe le tg er ee = - 4 a 00 — er ee begs 625 *3.50 - 3.625 quoted 0.5¢c above No. 5 color oils. 

we eRaeee < — d= o od. a0 Es cok ste aasatanxe a ps 35 . 
67-69 oct.......... 5.25 ~ 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 RUE 33 scnkaauahe $$0 925 $30 | 92s CHICAGO (Vis. at 100° F.) 
; DR vcwhesces _ 5.75 = 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 18-22...............*$0.825-$0.90 *$0.825-$0.90 Pale Oils **0 to 10 p.p.: 
ARKANSAS (For shipment within Ark. & into La.) 14-16... cccecesoes *$0.80 -$0.85 *$0.80-$0.85 Vis. Color 
— Motor: (a) (Octane Test L-3) | KANSAS (For Kans. destinations only). 60-8S—No. 2....... 7.95 7.95 

See Baten... 4.75 4.75 No. 1 p.w.fuel oil.... 4.125- 4.25. 4.125- 4.25 86-110—No. 2...... 7.75 7.75 
ee jenna 5.50 5.50 10-14 fuel oil......... $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 150—No. 3.......... 10.00 10.00 
eg a ee of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any- N. TEX. (For shipment to Texas and N. Mex.; Group 180—No. Bev eeeeeees 11.00 11.00 
U.S See — aio 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). A Sale ol tig ii be 4 = 

SS See f 95 : . = m= ING. Bi ccccevces 2.0 2.0 
Abhodest ot......... 395 8°50 No. 1 white......... *4.125 *4.125 y 

2 5 | U.G.L gasoil....... 3.00 - 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 | Red Oils: 
‘ | RRs sex wsdeasceaes $0.85 -$0.875 $0.85 -$0.875 BBO—No. §....scccce 10.00 10.00 
Natural Gasoline | 18-22..............- $0.80 -$0.825 $0.80 -$0.825 200—No. 5.......... 10.50 10.50 
N. LA. (For ehi ‘thi 250—No. 5.......... 11.50 11.50 

( Prices are those to blenders on freight basis shown N 2" nar ye ey" = at omae 9- 280—No. 5.......++- 12/50 12150 

—, ween a. ey originate in other 20.24 meee +6 a re Ro = . 300—No. 5.......... 12.75 12.75 
-Continent manufacturing districts, such as Pan- tele eran ects $0 95 ee ak. c vs **Viscous oils, 15 to 30 ted 0.5c | 

. ; ERE 5 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 a » Lo to JU p.p. are quoted V.0c lower, 

sarap oa - Texas or Kans.) 7 glean tah aia 30 80 -$0 85 as ae = 4 petted yo od gaat a E vod p-P.. 

.O.B. : . ts i 25 er. To obtain delivered prices 
Grade 26-70......... ee ep (For shipment -— Ark. and into La.). in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 

le 26 2: Ee $3.75 

oe dicate 28-30 gas oil, zero... . $3.50 $3.50 

tRefiners report they generally receive from 0.25c¢ yen wh sag Cylinder Stock 
to 0.5c per gal. more for gasoline & k ine for loc San Joaquin Valley: > , a4 
or differential territory deiement. pepseutinadeennss Heavy fuel. ......... $0.60 -$1.00 $0.60 -$1.00 

(a) In line with National Petroleum News’ policy Light fuel. ..........{ $0.85 -$1.10 $0.85 -$1.10 MID-CONTINENT (F.o.b. Tulsa basis). 
of reflecting general trade practice, the above revisions Diesel fuel (per gal.)..4 3.75 - 5.00 3.75 - 5.00 Bright Stocks: 
in octane brackets, determined according to L-3 Stove dist. (per gal.).. 4.25 - 7.00 4.25 - 7.00 200 Vi ° 2 
method, for U. S. Motor gasoline, have been made in Los Angeles ee eae Vis, Se > — salad 
the Okla. and Kans. markets, effective Sept. 20, 1937; H fuel 70 - 5 ae yo eae 

p 1937; a ee ey $0.70 -$1.10 $0.65 -$1.10 0 to 10 17.00 
in North and West Texas, Arkansas, and North Light fuel $0.90 -$1.20 $0.90 -$1.20 > aphasia . 37.60 
Loaisiana, Oct. 4. Formerly, octane numbers were: Diesel fuel (per ga 1). 3.50 - 5.0 ‘5 5.0 de gh oo ot eo 
62 & below, 63-67. and 68-70 : S iesel fuel (per gal.). . ss) 5.00 3.50 - 5.00 i eee 16.00 16.00 
' ° ion Stove dist. (per gal.).. 4.00 - 7.00 3.75 - 7.00 150-160 vis. at 210° E = 16.00 16.00 
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GEARED SELLING 


Successful jobbers know the value of 
keeping their dealers ‘geared up’’ and 
enthusiastic. They'll be more responsive, 
do a better job of selling and render 
better service with MARATHON LUB- 
RICANTS. 


MARATHON LUBRICANTS offer 
dealers an almost unequaled opportu- 
nity for volume soles and profits. There 
is a complete line of MARATHON 
gear lubricants and one especially adap- 
ted for every type gear and every lub- 
ricating problem. 


MARATHON LUBRICANTS will not 
freeze up or congeal at temperatures far 
below zero, nor will they thin out at high 
engine temperatures. MARATHON 
LUBRICANTS protect moving parts at 


all operating speeds. 


Aggressive jobbers and dealers: take 
advantage of the exclusive territory fran- 
chise offered by the Ohio Oil Company. 
Write, Phone or Wire for complete par- 
ticulars at no further obligation to you. 
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reduction was made by the Standard 
of Louisiana, officials announced. 

The Standard announcements were 
not made until late Saturday, Nov. 13, 
and the effect on jobber tank car mar- 
kets for unleaded gasolines was not 
apparent as the week ended. Tank car 
markets for these gasolines have been 
gradually moving to lower levels at 
eastern seaboard terminals for several 
weeks. 

The possibility of a general reduc- 
tion in Texas and Mid-Continent crude 
oils came in for considerable comment 
the past week due to the continued 
softness in the wholesale and retail 
gasoline markets. Some traders said 
they were expecting a cut, adding that 
it was needed to bring crude costs in 
line with present refinery netbacks. 
Others, however, said that there ap 
peared to be little chance of a crude 
price reduction, regardless of the 
lower netbacks on refined products. 

Kerosine markets were quiet at most 
terminals. Some kerosine was reported 
moving at 6 cents f.o.b. terminals at 
Norfolk and Charleston during the 
week, compared to previous prices of 
6.25 cents. 





Scale Dull 


NEW YORK, Nov. 15._-The market 
for crude scale wax was reported dull 
the past week. No changes were re- 
ported in prices, with quotations said 
to be ranging from 2.85 to 2.95 cents 
a pound f.a.s. New York. 

Reports on market conditions were 
about the same as in previous weeks 
buying light, but suppliers not push 
ing sales in the open market. Export 
buyers were reported to be willing to 


stake scale wax at lower prices, al- 
though suppliers were unwilling to 


shade present lows, it appeared. 

No changes were reported in fully 
refined wax markets, either in prices 
or demand. 





Market Generally Unchanged 
N.P.N. News Bureau 


LOS 
coast 


ANGELES, Nov. 13.—West 
market spot quotations were 
practically unchanged the past seven 
days from those the previous week. 

Far East buyers were reported mak 
ing some exploratory inquiry for avia 
tion gasoline—in drums, and for fuel 
oil, but negotiations were said to be 
far from an actual sale. 

Bids by local suppliers on Pacific 
coast fuel oil requirements by the 
U. S. navy for the first six months of 
1938 will be opened in Washington 
Nov. 16, and there is considerable 
speculation as to the range in quoted 
prices. The demand will be for about 
3,500,000 barrels during the _ period. 
Ideas expressed by some suppliers in- 
dicated about 90 cents a barrel as the 
minimum. 


Most independent plants were ask 





Fuel Oil ..... 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 15. Mild weather 
over much of the middle west has de- 
layed the start of the heating oil sea- 
son, and movement of light fuel oils 
suffered somewhat, although prices re- 
mained steady and were a bit higher in 
some Cases. 

Partial shutdowns of industrial 
plants throughout the middle west has 
resulted in a softening of heavy fuels 
oils, and prices were lowered the week 
ended Nov. 13. Absence of an active 
demand from automotive plants in 
lower Michigan has resulted in a stor- 
age buildup of heavy fuel oils which is 
said to be causing no little concern 
among many refiners in the Michigan 
district. 





ing 8.25 cents for third-grade gaso- 
line delivered to service stations in the 
Los Angeles area. The price is exclu- 
sive of all tax and is for tank truck 
and trailer lots. Tank wagon de- 
liveries by these suppliers were 0.25 
cent higher. One or two plants were 
asking only 8 cents for similar prod- 
ucts. 





Gasoline Prices Lower 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


CHICAGO, Nov. 15.—Gasoline prices 
again were lowered in the Mid-Western 
market the week ended Nov. 13. Trad- 
ers in the majority here had said they 
felt that gasoline prices would settle at 
around 4.125-4.25 cents for low octane 

(Continued on page 60) 


NEW YORK, Nov. 15. 
oil markets were reported 


fuel 
inactive 
the past week along the eastern sea- 


board. Occasional reports of price 
shading on Nos. 2 and 4 oils were 


Light 


heard, but apparently no large quan- 
tities were available at the lower 
prices for tank car or barge movement. 
Retail tank wagon prices for light fuel 
oils were unsettled at many points. 
Terminal stocks were reported heavy 
and weather conditions so far have not 
been such as to bring a heavy con- 
sumer demand, although it was re- 
ported about normal. 

Heavy fuel oils were reported quiet 
after the reductions in the previous 
week. 


TULSA, Nov. 15.—Light fuel oils 
were closely held by most Mid-Conti- 
nent suppliers last week. The ma- 
jority of refiners was shipping only 
to contract customers. Supplies avail- 
able in the open market were limited. 
Prices were steady. 


Mixed trends were noted in heavy 
fuel markets. Some refiners reported 
railroads were taking out only the 
minimum amounts outlined in their 
contracts and buying the rest of their 
needs in the open market. Indications 
were that open market prices were 
lower than those paid under contract. 


Other refiners reported railroad 
orders, while somewhat light, were in 
sufficient volume to take care of their 
reduced output of heavy oil. Drilling 
contractors in north and central Texas 
were furnishing an outlet for fuel in 
that area. 








No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
8. O. NEW JERSEY 


a Oe eee 8 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Atlantic City, N.J.... bd 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Baltimore, Md........ 8.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Washington, D.C..... 8.50 7.75 7.75 7.75 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. INC. 
(S. O. New York Division) 

New York City....... bd 7.50 27.50 7.86 
a, i ee ® 7.50 7.50 7.50 
Rochester, N. Y....... ® 7.56 7.50 7.50 
Boston, Mass......... ® 7.00 7.00 7.00 
ee | eee e 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Manchester, N. H..... ® 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Burlington, Vt........ ® 8.00 8.00 8.00 
New Haven, Conn.... ® 7.50 7.50 7.50 
Providence, R. I...... ° 7 7 7 


*Prices for No. 1 fuel in S. O. New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum territories same as for kerosine, 
which see in tank wagon table for various cities: 
prices change with kerosine 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
ATLANTIC REFINING 
| Philadelphia, Pa...... 7.75 


7.00 7.00 7.00 
Allentown, Pa........ 7.75 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Wilmington, Del...... 8.25 7.50 7.50 7.50 
Springfield, Mass..... Pe Feee seer 200 
Worcester, Mass...... 5.00 Teme cco Fe 
Hartford. Conn....... 9.00 Tie ace TH 








TANK WAGON MARKETS, HEATING OILS 


Prices in Effect Nov. 15, 1937 


Following are tank wagon prices of sarious grades of heating oil at the points shown in sarious territories 
Prices are in cents per gailon. 


8s. O. OHIO 
*Ohio Statewide...... 8.00 8.00 7.5@ 6.75 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hese dumps, 
bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 


*Except Cleveland Division and City of Toledo 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Toledo No. 2 
is 0.5c lower than statewide, others same. 


8. O. INDIANA 


Stanolex Fuel and Furnace UVils 





No. 1 Stanole» 

Fuel Furnace 
a ne ne 18.8 7.00 
Indianapolis....... os ss *11.8 
SRP ee rand ti 
WRMORROO. . oo cc cccccsces 8 7.3 
rere 7.5 7.5 
ere ee 7.1 
eee knee 7.8 6.8 
eee 6.5 6.5 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 

tThis price applies to 1 to 99 gals. deliveries; 
150 gals. and over, 7c. 

Note: Smaii-iot deisweries of light fuel otis range 
ap te 2¢ higher than aoove quotations. 
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All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days) unless otherwise stated. Prices in cents per gallon, 
except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not in- 
cluded, unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude; 
Prices Effective Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
Cylinder Stocks (cont’ vm 9 ; Wax 
je WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices Effective Nov. 15 Nov. 600 S.R. filterable.... 8.00-9350 900-0950 Prices Effective Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
Mid-Continent (cont'd) 650 S.R... ese 11.50 -13.00 12.50 -14.00 alr y 
120 Vis. at 210° D: Ge ccasscewcece 12.00 -14.00 13.00 -14.00 WESTERN PENNA. (Per lb., f.0.b. N. Y. basis) 
0 to 10 p.p 16.00 16.00 630 fl........- 2.0.0. 16.00 —17.00 17.00 —18.00 122-124 w.c. scale, . > oF . 
10 to 25 p.p........ 15.50 15.50 600 Warren E........ 13.00 -14.00 14.00 —15.50 wen hen ecenes 4 95 — 3.00 2.95 — 3.00 
~ es 2 ae 0. « « Cc. scale, ; . : 
600 SR. Dak Green. 5.00 2.50 5.00 7.50 Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. A.M.Pe.. ee eee eee 2.95 - 3.00 2.95 - 3.00 
600 S.R. Olive Green... 7.00 — 9.50 7.00 - 9.50 8 color: 
GP Black ccccscccens $14.00 $14.50 ee eens 19.00 —-19.50 19.00 —19.50 - . = : 
Black Oil..2...222/! 3°50 — 4.00 3°50'~ 4.00 NS ke Lckkcnndet 8.00 -18.50 18.00 -18.50 pe oy ye , ag 2 See 6 ee 
» SS eee 17.00 -17.50 17.00 -17.50 2 : 
25 P.b.5..ccecccccce 16.00 -16.50 16.00 —16.50 at w.c. acale, -é . 40 + am : 12 
5 See a 0 0 ’ ao«D > Ut > oe 
CHICAGO (Viscosity at 210°) — 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
eee ee 9.00 9.00 Cc —_ <_ (In a wy carload ~ Ps ymy points 
NE aia ss babe kee aeaes 10.00 10.00 " are >, (A.S. ) methods; add : *, to convert 
ee ree 11.00 11.00 Petrola tums into A.m.p.) 
i is. at 210. No. 8 color: — “ P : 
Bright stocks, 160 vie. a ss etl om WESTERN PENNA. (Per lb., in barrels, carload lots. Fully refined 
0 to l0pp........ 8.75 18.25 In tank cars, 0.5¢ per Ib. leas). 122-124..... uieeis $65 - 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 
3S 00 2S Puli... .... 17.75 17.7 —<——<—«  —... 1.90 5.00 4 90 ~ 5.00 
30 to 40 p.p........ 7.25 17.25 Snow white.......... 6.625- 6.75  6.625- 6.75 eee 5-535 5.66 = 8:55 
E filtered dy . Stock... 14.50 14.50 Ck eer 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 ae S46 — 5 Se 6 46 . € Ge 
To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c Cream White........ $.625- 4.75) 4.625- 4.75 _ ee *5.70 — 5.80 **5.70 — 5.80 
per gal. | Mages Ameher......-.. 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 - 2.875 BI a acinasinses *6.45 — 6.55 6.45 — 6.55 
tOnly one refiner quoting. Red ah i gtea ape tar aN ae 32 . 3 74 S +a 5 375 **Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. 














MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 


















































Prices are those made by Chicago sellers, on Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, although shipments may originate in other South-western or Mid-western refining districts 
| 
1 S i i N . 5 £ 
Gasoline Fuel and Gas Oils erenuentes — — 
‘ ‘ Industrial (cont'd) | 
Prices Effective Nov. 15 Nov. 8 Prices Effective Nov. 15 Nov. 8 j 
U. S. Motor: e POEM Geacwkakeuees $0. 60 $0.70 $0.675-$0.725 
62 oct. and below.. 1.00 1.50 4.125- 4.50 Domestic: U. e | eee 2.875- 3.25 2.875- 3.25 | 
63-67 oct... .. ..3 50 $.75 - 5.25 , = | 
68-70 = (regular) . 4.875- 5.50 5.125- 5.625 a coe... Dip leae ee - 4 = ; mo ; = | 
60-62, 400 e.p........ 1.00 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.625 —ia 625-37 : 695. 2°78 ‘ 
64-66, 375 C.p.....+.- 9.00 **D 00 ee. 3°50. 3 625 ; 50 3 625 
68-70, 350-360 o.p..... sees 25 | Sannaepaentt: $.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 | Naphtha and Solvent 
es Phew dickies waned $1.05 -$L.10 $1.05 -$1.10 
oo) ee eee $0.80 -$0.85 $0. 80 -$0.85 es ne italien 
K : Range oil... .. access 4.00 — 4,195 " 00 * 25 Stoddard solvent. .... 6.375- 6.875 6.375 6.815 
| erosine Coenen’ pee... 6.875- 7.375 6.875- 7 33 
i »5 25 Industrial: -& P naphtha. . ©.572- 7.373 ©.30o- 7.303 
42-44 om i 375 135 378 : Mineral ere ».875-— 6.375 5.875- 6.375 
hii cates ccs oo % oi Si ears titi No. 4...... seceseee $0.95 -$1.10 $0.95 -$1.10 Rubber solvent....... 6.875- 7.375 6.875- 7.375 
One seller quoting. ING Bacau sc ucscc: ..» $0.775-$0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 Lacquer diluent. . . . 7.875- 8.375 7.875- 8.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices 18 reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM., (Week Ended Nov. 12, 1937 
P | | 
U. + ee eee ae determined according to L-3 Method Nov. 8 Nov. 9 Nov. 10 Nov. Il Nov. 12 
2 octane an »elow: | 
Oklahoma........... ere ar Leela 4.25 1.625 £25 1.625 4.125- 4.625 +.125- 4.62 $.125- 4.625 
*North Texas.......... : 1.625- 4.875 1.625- 4.875 1.625 4.873 1.625- 4.875 1.625- 4.875 
a Texas...... a $.625- 4.75 $.629-— 4.75 $.625- 4.75 $.625- 4.75 $.623- 4.75 | | 
octane: | | 
oOhlabome ree ene £.625- 5.00 1.625- 5.00 150 00 130 00 4.50 — 5.00 
orth lLexas. preterere }, haw 1.320 >. 125 >. 370 >. 125 >. 3¢a >. 125 >. 32 >. aoe >. da 
| RR REROES >. 125- 5.25 >. 125- 5.25 >. 125- 5.25 ». 125- 5.25 >. 125- 5.25 
67-69 octane: } 
Oklahoma.... ‘ ; » O00 >. 375 >. 00 75 $.875- 5.37 $.875- 5.375 (.875- 5.3 
*North Texas. . : >. 50 5.75 50 >. 75 >. 50 >. 7D >. 50 > 75 ».50 >. 75 
West Texas... ; » 50 ».625 > 50 ».625 0 > Oo? 0 >. 625 >». 50 >. 62 
70-72 octane: 
tOklahoma..... ; , 5. 375— 5.75 5. 375- 5.7 5 OS 4 . . ae . 96 5.75 
sai exas.. 1288 ceses Pee 6 00 » 75 6.00 >. oo 6 00 >. 75 6.00 >. 75 6.00 
est Texas......... $7 5 8 7 8 8 } > 
U. S. Motor, Mid-Western “Market (Group 3 3 Basis): 
62 octane and below.......... £.125- 4.50 $.125- 4.50 1.125- 4.50 $.1235- 4.50 1.00 50 | 
63-67 octane..... 1 ) >. 25 6.75 5.2 1.75 2 1 ) 3 1.50 >. 00 | 
68-70 octane (regular) . ’ $95~ & 69 >. 15— 5.625 195— 5 69 , 123-- 5.62 ,.00 >. 50 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 oct. : 
New York harbor.............. icecnces sawn ae 7.2 7. 95 7.95 17.25 
Philadelphia district........... ee tace Wen enalee’ 25 r.2 5 7.5 17.25 
Baltimore district... .. et Ona ease & 7.25 ? 25 0) 25 0) 
Metor Gasoline, 65 oct. & above 
awe 4 rr ere ‘ a 7.25 7.5 7.25 7 25 7 BH ( 25 7 50 
Ts cn cadcnddow ate eede anes ; 7.50 7 £0 i co 0 tT 50 
i aa ee eee Cag aac une se was . cnatee 7.50 iste 7.50 7.7 7.50 0 50 
U. S. Motor, 58-62° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)........ aia cca wictern ck cre 6.00 6.2 6.00 6 6.00 62 ® 00 6.2 6.00 — 6.2 
Other districts (Western Penna.)............ a7 Oe a beatinn 875- 5.625 >. 375- 5.62 }. 375- 5.62 ; 50 9.25 = 5.50 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 oct. mt. ; 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..........00.ecececscescee toe p 7.75 2.75 7.75 +775 
Other districts (Western Pemma.)......-ccccccccccccccccccens 5 7.87 7.25 = 7.87 7.25 R73 + 7 3 m5, 
*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destioations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern diene. 
tNominal. 
tCorrection: Price as of Oct. 28 was 5.625-6.00c, instead of 5.75-6.00c as shown on page 19 of Nov. 3 issue 
T y . . — Q- alll il 
NOVEMBER 17, 1937 dd 



































TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Taz column includes lc federal taz, state gasoline (az, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
note. These prices in effect Nov. 15, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, buf subject to later corrections 














S. O. New Jersey 


ESSOLENE 

Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car TW. ee SS. T.W. 


Atlantic City, N. J.... 7.25 8.75 4 * 9 

Newark,N.J..... » Scan 8.76 4 * 9 

Annapolis, Md..... . 8.35 9.855 ™ 9.5 
Baltimore, Md..... js Ste. Size dS 18.5 9 

Cumberland, Md... 9.15 11.65 5 * 10 

Washington, D.C..... 7.25 8.75 3 16 9.5 
Danville, Va....... 8.95 11.45 12.9 
Norfolk, Va... . 2.25 10.25 6 * 313.5 
Petersburg, Va.... . 8.05 10.55 6 * a1 .7 
Richmond, Va.. . 8.05 10.55 6 d 11.7 
Roanoke, Va. . cove Oo 11.75 6 * 12.9 
Charleston, W. Va..... 8.35 10.5 6 * 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va 7.85 10.35 6 * 11.2 
Wheeling, W. Va 8.75 11 6 * 12.2 
Charlotte, N.C. . 9.48 11:65 7 * 12.6 
Hickory, N.C... . 9.65 12.15 7 * 13 

Mt. Airy, N.C... . 9.45 11.95 7 * 12.8 
Raleigh, N.C... 8.75 11.25 7 12.1 
Salisbury, N.C . 9.25 11.95 7 * 12.7 
eer eg S. Cc ~ ¥.88 10:55 7 . 11.1 
Columbia, S8.C........ 8.75 11.25 7 * 12.1 
Spartanburg, seas 9.45 11.95 7 * 12.9 


*S. O. New Jersey transferred stations to dealers: 
no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price 
less 0.5c per gal. 

Price basis to cial con s: To contract 
accounts, purchasing at least one full compartment 
at a time by hose connection: Effective March 12, 
1937, in New Jersey, and March 8 in Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and in Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties in Virginia, on yearly purchases: from 
2,500 to 100,000 gals., consumer t.w. price at time 
and place of delivery; 100, 000 gals. pér year, consumer 
tank car price, plus 0.5c per gal. Generally consumer 
9 w. price : foregoing states is equivalent of dealer 

7 price, leas 0.5c per gal. 

ective May 15, 1937, on Essolene and Esso 
oo tank wagon) in North and South Carolina, 
West Virginia and Virginia (except Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties, which see above), commereial 
consumers taking deliveries of 50 gals. (West Va. 
100 gals.) or more at one time will be billed at the 
posted consumer t.w. price. Deliveries less than 50 
gals. (West Va. 100 gals.) will be billed at 4c per 
gal. over posted consumer t.w. price. Gansnelee, 
posted consumer t.w. price will be equivalent to the 
dealer price less 0.5c per gal. 

erosine Discount: 1c off t.w. price for 25 gals 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc. 


(S. O. New York Division) 
SOCONY MOBILGAS 


E53 Total 
© ‘Split’ “Split” Kero- 
is a Tax- Dealer sine 
éé es =T.W. T.W. 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and 
Queens)... 


a 9.5 *5 14.5 9 
Borough = of 


eee 
Rich- 


mond (Staten Is.)... 8 9.5 *5 14.5 9 
Albany, N. Y.. = 9.5 5 4.5 9 
Bing shamton, N. Y.... 8.75 10.3 5 15.3 9 
Buffalo, N.Y. ose 6.94 10.05 5 15.05 8.5 
Jamestown, N. Y..... 8.28 10.8 5 iS.8° 2.25 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 8.4 10.4 5 16.4 9.5 
Rochester, N. Y...... 8.67 10 5 15 8.5 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 3.7 20 5 15 9.5 
Danbury, Conn. te we Re 1 13.8 9 
Hartford, Conn. vas ee 9.6 4 13.6 9 
New Haven, Conn.... 8 9.5 4 | ee 
Bangor, Me ree Ff 8.8 5 13.8 9.5 
Portland, Me......... 8 9.8 5 14.8 8.75 
Boston, Mass...... one 9 1 13 8.5 
Concord, N.H......+. 8:7 11.8 5 16.3 9.5 
Lancaster, N. na. be 9.6 23.3: S$ 17.3 10.25 
Manchester, N. H. $.5 10.8 § 19.8 9:5 
Providence, R. A ee 9.5 4 13.5 8.5 
Burlington, Vt........ 8.4 10.4 5 15.4 9.5 
he Serr S.2 36:7 3. Be 9 


*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale. 

Note: Socony-Vacuum has transferred all service 
stations to dealers; no prices availiable 

Price basis to undivided dealers: 0.5¢ less than 
“split’’ dealer t.w. 





Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England, 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal.; a purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of deli ivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 


Atlantic Refining 
ATLANTIC WHITE FLASH 
GASOLINE 


Commer- 
cial Total Kero- 
Tank All Dealer sine 
Car Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 7.58 § 4 17 10.5 
Pittsburgh. ........0¢ $5 &§ 15.5 2 ll 
Allentown........... $5 § 15 ss ll 
_. RE re 8 5 14.5 * 10 
ee rE 8.5 5S I15 se ll 
ee Sern $.5 S&S 15.5 * ll 
Harrisburg........... 8.5 5 15 bed 11 
Williamsport......... $5 & 15.5 * ll 
3 ee . & 8S = ll 
ee s; BS ll 
Sesten, OS ee 4 13 ded 8.5 
ringfield, — Parnes 4 18.3 * cc] 
eee arg aie’ 4 14.3 ** 9 
Fall River, mg Sameer 4 13 ied 8.5 
Hartford, Conn....... 4 34.1 °° 9 
New Haven, Conn.... 4 14 bid 9 
Providence, R. I...... 4 14 ad 8.5 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 4 13.5 ** 9 
a ee, a ee 4 13.5 *% 9 
oS ae 4 18.5 *% Q 
Annapolis, Md. cite S 48.6: "= 9.5 
Baltimore, Md....... § 15 _~ 9 
Hagerstown, Md...... 5 16 7 10 
Richmond, Va........ 6 16.3 ** MT 
Wilmington, N. we ‘ee 7 ti = 1.3 
Brunswick, Ga. 7 16 +e = 13 
Jacksonville, Fla... 8 17.5 % 11 
*Georgia has kerosine tax of le per gal., not in- 


cluded in above price. 

**Atlantic Refining transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5c per gal 

Price basis to commercial consumers: in Penna. and 
Delaware, effective Mar. 11, 1937, on yearly gasoline 
purchases to contract accounts taking full compart- 
ment hose deliveries, using 100.000 gals. or more 
per year, tank car price plus 0.5c per gal.; consumers 
taking less than 100,000 gals., undivided dealer price. 
Consumers under contract and not under contract, 
taking less than full compartment delivery, and 
consumers not under contract taking full compart- 
ment delivery, get divided dealer price. Consumers 
taking less than 25 gals., t.w delivery, get 4c above 
undivided dealer price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 


S. O. Ohio 


SOHIO X-70 GASOLINE 
**Com- 
Con- mer tDi- Kero- 
All sumer cial vided 4 
Tax T.W. T.W. np T.W 


Ohio State-Wide...... 5 16.5 ; 5.5 18 


Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Ds hn, Ge: Bs Logan, 

Lorain, Mercer, Putnam, Shelby and Van Wert 
COUNTIES. 05066 0ses 5 16.5 15 3 : 

Defiance county....... BS 25.5 .. 14.5 
Counties where prices are below statewide: 
Columbiana and 
Pickaway.......... 5 16 ey he: 
Franklin and Knox. . 15 14.5 
Paulding ; ai 13.5 14 


5 
5 Kas 
RE NOW N G ASOLIN (Third Grade) 


Ohio State-Wide. ..... 5 - none RO F 

Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Geauga, Logan, Lorain, 

Mercer, Putnam, Shelby and Van Wert counties:.... 
ree reer nr 5 16 14.5 15 ; 

Defiance county....... 15 

Erie, Fulton, Lucas, Ottawa, Sandusky, Williams 


BOG WOON. icicccene 5 16 <sae ae 
Hamilton county...... S 96.6) esse: “ane 
Counties where prices are below amelie: 
Columbiana and 
et eee > 25.5 14.5 
Franklin and Knox. 5 15 ream. | 
Cee ee § 14.5 18 13:5 


Counties where prices are above statew ie: 
Butler, Clermont, Greene, Miami, Montgomery, 


Preble and Warren... 5 16.5 .... 15.5 
Darke county....... 5 16.5 15 15.5 











S. O. Ohio Cont’d 
KEROSINE PRICES 


(Off Statewide Level) 


Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 


Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, Darke, 


Geauga, Greene, Hardin, - Mahoning, Mercer, 
Preble, Putnam, Shelby, Trumbull, Union, Van 
Wert and Wyandot:............. itcaweas *12.5 
BEIT os vaanc's oks 8 Sknees 66 ae cen ear *12 

IR ihe eas oni crs eaaaae *11.5 


Fayette, Licking, Madison, Pickaway, Portage and 
Summit *9.5 


*Kerosine prices include Ic state tax. 

**Commercial consumer t.w. posted price dis- 
continued statewide, Oct. 20, 1937, except in 11 
counties, these being: Allen, Au laize, Champaign, 
Darke, Logan, po Mercer, Pusidine, Putnam, 
Shelby and Van Wert. 

Commercial Tank Wagon Q.D.A. to contract accounts: 
Effective Oct. 20, 1937, thru Ohio (except in 23 
counties), on monthly purchases, off posted con- 
sumer t.w. price: 0 to 999 gals., 1c; 1,000 to 19,999 
gals., 1.5c; 20,000 gals. and over, 2.5c. The 23 
counties where Q.D.A. differs from statewide ie: 
a Au ~ hampaign, Darke, — 

Fulton, Hamilton, Henry, Logan, Lorain, ooromy 
Meigs, Mercer, Ottawa, Paulding, Putnam, San- 
dasny. Scioto, Shelby, Van Wert, Williams and 


tThis price also to authorized agents, exclusive 
of @.5c rental. 

Sales taz: Ohio" s 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added “‘where aasessable, to regular posted 
prices”, S. O. Ohio says. 

On Kerosine, prices to resellers and commercial 
consumers are ‘posted generally at 3c per gal. below 
consumer t.w. price in any quantity, when such 
Prices are on state-wide level. 


S. O. Kentucky 


CROWN GASOLINE 
(Regular Grade) 
Total 
Con- Con- 


sumer All sumer Net sine 
T.W. Tax T.W. Dir. T.W 


Covington, Ky....... 13 6 19 16 11 
Lexington, Ky........ 13:5 6 .5 36.5 Fi 
Louisville, Ky........ 13 6 19 16 10.5 
Paducah, Ky... .....13.5 6 19.5 16.5 10 
Jackson, Miss........ 13 7 20 17 *13 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 13 7 2 7 *13 
Birmingham, Ala......14 *8 22 19 12 
BEGIIG, FIM. onscccers is 9% 2 19 ll 
Montgomery, Ala.....13 *9 22 19 *14.5 
i 14 ~ 2 18 *12 
Augusta, Ga..... anos k4 c a 18 *14 
Macon, Ga. seveest dace © ane 36:5 5ee-5 
Savannah, eae: 12 7 #19 16 *12 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 13 7 20 Wy 10 
BNA, OR ko 5 0 068 0m 12.5 $$ 2.3 17.5 12.5 
Pensacola, Fla........ 13 9% 2 19 12 
Temink, FU. sc ccccss ll 8 19 16 10.5 


KYSO GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 


Covington, Ky........ ll 6 7 14.5 
Lexington, Ky........11.5 6 7.2 
Louisville, Ky......... ll 6 7 14.5 
Peace, Bey... ecsces 12 6 #18 iS.S 
Jackson, Miss. cscaoe « 18.5 16 
Vicksburg, Miss. cee B.S 2 18.5 16 
Birmingham, Ala...... 12 *8 20 17.5 
Mobile, Ala.......... 0.5 *9 19.5 17 
Montgomery, Ala.....10.5 *9 19.5 17 
Atinete; GO... sce 12 7 #19 16.5 
Resuste, Ge. . cesses 12 7 #19 16.5 
REROOE GOccecccccccchane £ Besa FZ 
Savannah, Dcsaanee 9.56 7 6:5 36 
Pensacola, Fla........ 11 *9 20 17.5 


Discounts to all tank wagon consumers: Effective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
per gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5c 
below, regardless of quantity purchased, per month. 

Discounts on rerosine: Prices in Kentucky are net, 
but in other states subject to 2c discount. 

*Tazes: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, Ic city; Montgomery, 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola, lc city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include le state tax. 
Montgomery kerosine price includes lc city tax. 

















etre mec 





Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine. per gallon. figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel 


Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline. 1 


im a single barrel: 3/10c per gai. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls.. 


expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c: Minnesota. 1/ 


1/5c for 10 to 50 bbls., 2, 


25c for over 50 bbis.; 


2c on kerosine; Arkansas. 1 /5c per gal. in a single barrel. 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c: Illinois. 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c per gal. 
hm 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet inspection department 
25c: Missouri. 3/100c: Nebraska. 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline. 1/20c; North Carolina. 1/4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 


2/25c per gal., in lots of more than 50 bbis., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbis.; South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota. 1/10c; Tennessee. 2/S5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 


25 bbls 


Kerosine inspection fee oniy: lowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for firat 2 bbis.: 3/5c for next 3; 2/Sce for next 5; 3/10c for next 15. and 1/5c per gal. in lots over 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Taz column includes lc federal taz, state gasoline taz, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as 


shown in generai foot- 


note. These prices in effect Nov. 15, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but sudject to later corrections 


























S. O. Indiana 


Red Dealer Prices 
Crown ——————- FKero- 
Total Red Stano- sine 
Cons. Crown lind T. 





Tax T.W. 

Cifcago, TE... 62.6260 4 15.2 13.2 12 10.1 
Decatur, Ill.......... 4 158.2 18.7 18 10.1 
See 4 18.2 18.7 18.2 10.1 
ee 4 18:2 18.7 13.2 W.i 
OS A. re 4 15 3.5 33.4 9.5 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... 5 16.9 15.4 14.7 *14.8 
Evansville, Ind....... § 16.7 15.2 13 %14.6 
South Bend, Ind...... § 17.1 15.6 15.1 *13.6 
Detroit, Mich........ 4 15.1 18.6 18.1 9.8 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 4 16.2 14.7 14.2 10.9 
Saginaw, Mich oe 4 16 14.5 14 8.5 
Green Bay, Wis 5 16.9 15.4 14.7 10.8 
Milwaukee, Wis § 16.5 15 14.2 10.4 
La Crosse, Wis....... 5 16.6 15.1 14.6 10.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 5 16.6 15.1 14.6 10.5 
Duluth, Minn........ S 37 18:5 15 10.9 
Mankato, Minn...... 5 16.6 15.1 14.6 10.5 
Des Moines, Ia....... 4 15 13.5 123 %33.9 
Sioux City, Ia........ 4 45.2 138.7 13.2 3.1 
Davenport, Ia........ 4 18.2 18.7 13.2 3.1 
Mason City, Ia....... 4 15.4 13.9 13.4 *13.3 
IG. RUN TO, so ccwes *4 14.9 13.4 11.2 9.8 
Kansas City, Mo..... *4 14.6 13.1 12.6 8 

St. Joseph, Mo....... *4 14.6 12.4 12 8.5 
ao a re 4 16.6 15.1 14.6 11.5 
jo) 2 ee 4 17.8 16.3 15.8 12.7 
oS. ee % 17 15.5 15 *10.9 
Wichita, Kans........ 4 14.1 12.4 10.5 8 


*laxes: in the tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, lc city tax; South 
Dakota, 0.lc sales tax. State Kerosine taxes: 
Indiana, 4c; Iowa, 3c, all included in above prices. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1, 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1, 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red Crown, and 
le on Stanolind (latter effective June 9, 1937). 
Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 


S. O. Nebraska 
STANDARD RED CROWN a 
e 


All T.W. Dealer = sine 
Tax Total Total T.W. 


Omaha, Neb.......... 6 17.6 16.1 10.4 
[eS ere 6 18 14 10 

Lo ee 6 18 16.5 10.8 
North Platte. ....<<.. 6 18.4 16.9 11.2 
Scottsbluff........... 6 19.1 15.9 11.9 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by Standard Commercial 
Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 





*Price is t.w. price to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 

Price basis to ‘open’? dealers: discount off posted 
retail price: when posted retail price, including all 
taxes on Esso motor fuel is: 19.1e per gal. and above, 
discount is 3.5c; 19c to 18.1c, 3c, and 18c and below, 
2.5c. Humble motor fuel, 17.1ce and above, 3.5c; 17 
to 16.lc, 3c; and l6c and below, 2.5c; U. S. motor 
fuel, 15.le and above, 2.5c; 15 to 14.le 2c; and l4e 
and below, 1.5c. 


Continental Oil 


—Dealer Prices 
Conoco 

Bronze Total Kero- 

Ex- All Conoco De- sine 
Tax Tax Bronze mand T.W. 
Denver, Colo 11.5 5 
Grand Junc. Colo 
Pueblo, Colo 





— 
oO 
— 
VI 
vr 
~ 
~ 
uo 


5 

] 

ere l 

Casper, Wyo , =a 

Cheyenne, Wyo. l 
1 


wnnn nn % 


5 
5 
5 
5 
- oo 
Billings, Mont... 14 6 21 18 15 
Butte, Mont......... 13.5 6 19.5 16.5 15 
Great Falls, Mont....15.5 6 21.5 20.5 15 
Helena, Mont........ 13.5 6 21.5 2.5 15 
Salt Lake City, Utah..14.5 5 19.5 16.5 16 
eee 15.5 6 21.5 20.5 18 
Twin Falls, Ida.......15.5 6 21.5 20.5 18 
Albuquerque, N. M....11 46.5 17.5 16.5 12 
Roswell, N. M........11 46.5 17.5 15 10.5 
Santa Fe, N.M....... 12 19 16.5 12 
Muskogee, Okla....... 9.56 5 14.5 13 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 9 5 14 12 8 
YG ere 5 5 14 ll 6 
Ft. Smith, Ark....... 10.5 & 15.5 18.5 8 
Little Rock, Ark...... 10.5 7.5 18 15.125 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark...... 10.5 5 15.5 12.5 8.5 


tincludes city tax of 0.5c. 
*Includes lc city tax 


S. O. California 


STANDARD GASOLINE 
Kero- 
al sine 


Tot 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
San Francisco, Cal he 4 17.5 18.5 11.5 
9 


Los Angeles, Cal...... 1 4 7 18 
Preeme, Cab... cciccces 14.8 4 18.5 19.5 12 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 15 6 2 22 «16 
Reno, Nev........... 15 5 20 21 13 
Portland, Ore........ 14 6 20 21 13.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 14 6 20 2 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 7 6 23 2 16.5 
acoma, Wash....... 14 6 20 21 13.5 


FLIGHT GASOLINE 








Note: Imperial Oil Ltd. has completed transfer of 
service stations to dealers; no 8.8. prices available. 

Discounts to undivided dealers, lc off t.w_ price, 
except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers 
pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 
territory. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil and unless otherwise noted). Tax 
column includes lc federal tax, and state 
tax; also municipal taxes as indicated in 
footnotes. Prices in first four territories do 
not include state or federal taxes. 


8. O. NEW JERSEY 
*Ethyl Tank 
T.C, 


Car T.W. 
See 19.5 9.5 12.5 
Baltimore, Md......... woke 10 12.5 
Washington, D.C.......  .... er 13.1 
Richmond, Va.......... eee aaa 14.7 
Greensboro, N.C....... ‘ —— 15.7 
|” 17.6 
Charleston, W. Va...... ode seiae 12.2 
*This is Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gasolin 100 
octane number, tank car price. 

COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 
Lk Aree ee 12.8 
CS eee ee 14.5 

MN PING ace ceccccdccevawandteaues 15 
Ss. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
I ir hic Seite ccedeateaceeans 13.6 
Sas cececcecectaceacwwees 14.4 
8. O. LOUISIANA 
Peay CNR Bi donc cc dcicnsccscncccec 13.3 
SING, Baise ccdcdccscenesiacs waaes 13.6 


Pricee in above four territories are on a 74 octane 
grade aviation gasoline except where otherwise 
noted. An 80 octane product generally brings 0.50 
premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5c premium 
over the 74 octane grade. 

Note: S.s. prices in above four territories are gen- 
erally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are net, 
with no discounts allowed for quantity purchases. 
T.w. prices are generally tank car price, plus freight, 
plus 2.5c per om 








t 8. O. OHIO 
a e 
S. O. Louisiana sacaar oedema Thru Ohio 
ESSOLENE San Francisco,Cal....12 4 16 17 _ Total 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 11.5 4 18.5 16.5 Consumer Consumer 
— Retin tes Cena _ Freano, Cal Rribevesss 13 4 17 18 T.W. Tax T.W. 
4 MANES. 6aveseeeces a:3. 5 18.5 19.5 s Ethy Aviation: 
Car =T.W. e8 SS. T.W. | Phoenix, Ariz 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 ee 
» ATIZ.. 2266s . i @eee cess) = 6 TGR ce ccwcsnc 5 5 20.5 
Little Rock, Ark...... 7.759.295 7.5 * 11.5 | Portland, Ore........ 12.5 6 18.5 19:5 | no haa e's 5 21.5 
Alexandria, La...... [tas S ** *12 Seattle, Wash........ 2. 8.5 5 OF Gate. « «<oc060« 17.5 5 22.5 
Baton Rouge, La...... 7.25 9.75 8 21.25*12 Spokane, Wash....... 18.5 6 21.5 22.5 Phir “ie das 
New Orleans, La... ... 7.25 9.75 *10 23.25*13 acoma, Wash. ...... 12.5 6 18.5 19.5 P au Je one = en 
“hee > ¢ 95 7 + * *1}9o « - e 
ane Papal ee ae ha 8 -_" z 2 tIncludes Sc state tax. t.w. price, shown above. 
Lafayette, La..... $8.25 10.75 8 *k *]13 ‘i ti a tg Bon Hae pr = gescline, < t.w. price on S. O. INDIANA 
Bristol, Tenn.........10.25 11.5 8 * 14.5 Standar tthyl and Standard Gasoline, to 100% s. 0. I 
Chattanenen, teu. iat S04 oe 25 8 la 13.5 dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, Chicago, Ill.......... 14.5 4 18.5 
Knoxville, Tenn....... 10.25 12.75 8 ** U4 both 100% and split dealers, 2c. Detroit, Mich........ 16 4 20 
Memphis, Tenn....... 8.25 10.75 8 = FE 12 On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, to all classes of Milwaukee, Wisc..... 14.8 5 19.8 
i ho eee 9 = il le a amen ie dealers, 3c off t.w. Minneapolis, Minn....14.9 B +3 
New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c state, . ‘ iin St. OC ee 4.2 < 
federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine prices To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: x age <= a 9 4 17.9 
include Ic state tax; in addition New Orleans has lc on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over, Stan- oe RIE 4 19.9 
perish ten. , — A "7 and Standard Gas- rw. i. ge Sacer ee a 20.3 
**S. O. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers; olines, Sc. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank hota tlate eager ve 
A h . wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., lc per gal. above *Includes Ic city tax 
a Undivided dealers get posted t.w. price. **] ncludes 0.lc to cover. 
dealer price, less 0.5c On kerosine in tank car, transport truck and 
were —_ . cmemanadel a, Effective ane ery - t.w. price; plant deliveries to HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
ay 15, 1937, thru territory; commercial consumers jobbers, 2.oc below t.w Tank Car 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time will be billed at Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes).......... 
posted consumer a. ‘those taking less than 
50 gals. at one time will be billed at 4c per gal. over Canada CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
posted consumer t.w. price. Generally, the posted Total 
ee 5. price :" be equivalent to the dealer PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. Dealer Tax Dealer 
abaiataias alatante be sce Per Imperial Gallon. which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons Denver, Colo ree 14.5 s 19.5 
. . ~ : ie, Oiccees 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. itachi Sates, Mest........ 18.5 6 24.5 
HUMBLE MOTOR FUEL Kero- Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 22.5 
Kero- £0 tua te Te Albuquerque, N. M...14 6.5 20.5 
ne. 7 ve as a ——— 16 . 6 22 17 *Includes city tax of 0.5e. 
Dallas, Tex....... .a8% Bsn oS poe aeeesess+<s i a Po 8. O. CALIFORNIA 
Sor ta.......3 8 oe. § Winnipeg. Man....... 20.5 2 27.5 20.7 Phoenix, Ariz........ 17 6 33 
indies a... ok & me ee 8 Regina, | eee 22.5 ? 29.5 22 Los Angeles, Cal...... 15 4 ‘3.8 
U.S, Meter Gecett eee. in ERS =. : oe 22-8 soe Pees, Coe... 2-8 : + 
. 8S. Motor Gasoline monton, Alta...... ‘ 5 4.2 a ere 
(Third Gra Calgary, Alta........20 2 27 21.5 Portland, Ore........ 16 4 22 
Dallas, Tex....... 7 5 12 14 Vancouver, B. C...... 16 7 23 23 Seattle, Wash........ 16 6 22 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 7.5 5 12.5 15 Montreal, Que........15 6 21 17.5 Spokane, Wash....... 19 6 25 
Houston, Tex...... -- 85 5 13.5 16.5 St. Joha, N. B........ 16 « 24 18.5 Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
San Antonio, Tex... .. 8.5 5 13.5 16.5 Halifax, N.S......... 16 ‘ 24 18.5 and Flight gasoline above 
— aotlieiemmenenmen enema 
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Trend of Gasoline Prices 
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Mid-Western 


(Continued from page 56) 
and 5.125-5.25 cents for high octane 
grades. As prices continued to recede, 


and tank wagon prices dropped, many 
traders said they looked for ‘“‘a reduc 
tion in crude prices to complete the 
market cycle.” 

Offerings of gasoline in the open mar- 
ket last week continued to exceed job- 
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ber takings, resulting in price shad 
ing which became more widespread as 
the week progressed. 

At the close of the week there were 
reports that high octane gasoline was 
available as low as 4.75 cents. Majority 
of quotations, however, ranged upward 
from 5 cents for this grade. 

Pick-up in demand for Michigan 
straight run gasoline, coupled with the 
fact that refiners were said to be cut- 
ting for a lower end point and thereby 
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DEALER TANK WAGON EX-TAX 


+444 


ERORE EAS 
1935 


eee 
1936 


reducing the gasoline yield, have re- 
sulted in some improvement in the 


market for this product, although no 
price advances were noted. 

Kerosine commanded a good deal of 
trade attention last week, and prices 
ruled firm, despite only a spotty move- 
ment of kerosine, as such, in the open 
market. Interest in this product was a 
reflection of the tightness of the mar- 
ket for good grades of No. 1 distillate 
and range oil. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Taz column includes lc federal laz, state gasoline taz, also city and county lazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 


nole. 


These prices in effect Nov. 15, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subiect to later corrections 





Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 


8. O. NEW JERSEY 


8S. O. INDIANA 
Prices include state and federal tazes) 
Oleum V.M.&P. 





Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 

















Posted Tank Wagon Prices Spirits Naphtha Stanisol * ° 
Mineral Chicago, IM....... 15.8 16.1 15.5 dates not previously shown in table. 
Spirits V.M.&P. Detroit, Mich.... 19.2 18.2 19.3 Table in this issue is corrected to show 
Newark, No J 11.5 15 Kansas City, Mo.. 14.4 15.4 14.4 these changes. 
| sSaltiumore. Mad 15 + eae “ ane 14.7 15.7 14.6 
| Washington, D. ¢ 15 ilwaukee, Wis. . 19.3 20.3 19.3 O. Kentuc ete 
| : A 4 S rentucky—Crown: | 
Discounts: buyers taking following quantities, Minneapolis, Minn. 19.4 20.4 18 The f y excenti . , 
: : 5 lote: Pric. , > . The following exceptions took place in 
| at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. Note: Prices for V. M. & P. apply also to Light general 0.5c eut thru Kentucky on | 
on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5c higher Cleaners Naphtha. All prices, with exception of N Fi re Cc ote hanged but cut } 
price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown are ap hh Ne : 3. "LS on — a ‘ee “tone eee 
over 100 gala. Washington. 2c off to contract base prices, before discounts. 0.5¢ Nov. 3; Louisville cut le instead 
buyers N } ] of 0.5e; Birmingham, up 2c, Nov. 8 
Naphtha Kyso 
In Tank P F b — reared Covington, cut 0.5¢c, Nov. 
. ae , n Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal Lexington, cut 0.25ce, Nov. 4 | 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. except Ohio, delivered price.) Louisville, cut 0.5¢e, Nov. 4 
ane. aes ee Cee ee TTT . . ? . V.M.&P. Birmingham, up 1.5¢c, Nov. 8 
0 Haney N. en ee ees 3 15 as Naphtha_ Solvent S. O. Indiana—Red Crown: | 
i Se 14 15 Baltimore tt 10 Quiney, dealer price cut O.38c, Nov | 
Boston. bess 13.5 14 New York Harbor 10.5-1L 900-9 Rib | 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 12.5 14 Philadelphia distri VI 10 Sadek lit 
Hartford, Conn... . 12 13.5 Boston 10.5 10) Des Moines, dealer price cut O.4de, Nov | 
Providence, R. L.. 13.5 14.5 hte ape 10.5 10 Kerosine 
HO Porn del eres ee o. 2 2 n : 
*This is on 5.R. solvent. St. Joseph, « = 0.5¢e, Nov. 4 . 
Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special Humble Oil & Refining — Humble Mc 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and Fuel: 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 115 12.5 Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less than on V.M.&P San Antonio, t. w. up le, s. s. up 1.5 
Lancaster, Pa.............. 13 14 Oct. 1 
Pittaburgh, Pa 12.5 14.5 Latest Changes Pt. Worth, t. w. up 0.5¢, s,s. up It 
Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to ‘ > ss = F . Nov. 8 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha From Nov. 9 to Nov. 15 inclusive. S. Motor I 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha Dates and amounts of changes shown. San Antonio. t up 1.5¢, s. s ¥ 
See table for full current prices. Oct. 1. 
: Ft. Worth, t. w. up 0.5¢, s D> a 
8. 0. OHIO - O. New Jersey—Essolene: Nov. 8 
_S.R. V.M.&P. Cut O.75« thru territory, Nov lo except ( ntinental Oi ( nor tnd De p j 
Solvent Naphtha Washington unchanged ind dealer For general cut of ic. N S Pa ee 
Pe APIO. scchn ean xcewes 13.25 13.75 Ww. at Wheeling 3 Nov. 10th re ogy pire, Meal arin 
‘ React V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry O. Kentucky—kKusi 7 eae 
cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene Covington, Lexington and Louisville, cu m ° ‘ ° 
| sand Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- ree Nov “9 ' ; silicate ; Ay lation Gasoline 
| counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 ; : } a , ; 
| to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.750; 2,500 to ; IStANA-—LSSOCENE Continental Qt 
| 4,999 gals., 1c; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5c Cut O.75¢e, thru territory, Nov. 15 Denver and Cheyenne, cut 1c, Nov. § } 
60 
» NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEAS 






































































SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE |§ | 
All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quolations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). In cargo markets, spot shipment 
is 90 days. Prices in —e gallon, except heavy fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries or seaboard terminals in districts desig- 
nated, unless otherwise noted. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 
° Pri E i 5 ci Sffecti - 15 Nov. 8 
Eastern Domestic | ingen as ia Nov. 1 Nov. 8 Prices Effective PO l ov 
(Loter-reti d : F , | Diesel fuel, 24° & above $1.15 $1.50 $L.45 -$L.50 aba PERCE REET 9.625 ».62 
refinery and export prices not included.) | Diesel fuel, under 24°. $1 40 $1.15 $1 40 -$1 45 Ghéh ww... ...... . 95 - gre 5 Of _ € 3895 
MOTOR GASOLINE | %30-34 diesel (gas oil). $1.55 $1.05 $1.55 -$1.65 A eee 5.123- 5.25. 5.125— 5.25 
. , Bag rte nape $0.85 -$0.90 $0.90 GAS AND BUNKER OILS 
Prices Effective Nov. 15 Note: For San Francisco cargo prices, add Sc per For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 
District: *60-04 Oct. *65 Oct. & Above bbl. to above cargo prices. 326-30 translucent gas 
= eee 7.00 —7.25 7.25 - 7,50 In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lols, per bbl.: a eee - " $£373- 4.50 4.34 150 
IN. — bidmates 6.75 — 7.00 7.00 - 7.25 He new nn ~~ geese $1.625-$1.65 [$L.625-$1.65 330 plus translucent 
Madeiphia......... 7.00 7.25 7.25 7.30 grade uel oil..... $1.075- $1.10 $1.075-$1.10 a ee pera 150 1.0625 4.50 4.625 
oe Vien - po -s 50 S =o = a 75 *Pacific specification 200. tPacific specification 400. eee transparent . 50 1623 (450 1 623 
Wilmington, N.C... 7.25 - 7.50 7.50 = 7.75 CasedGoods: (Per case) Diesel Oil Ship's bkrs. $1.90 $1.90 
Charleston, S.C...... 7.25 - 7.50 7.50 - 7.75 U.S. Motor......... $1.45 -$1.575 $1.45 -$1.575 Grade C bunker oil, - 
Savannah Ere 7.25 7.50 400 e.p. blend, 65 oct. - for ship's bunkers. . {$0.95 ($0.95 
Jacksonville. ........ 7.25 7.50 & above...... peeee $1.55 -$L.675 $1.55 -$1.675 Grade C bunker oil, in 
— waaay snes 7.75 8 00 oo w.w. kerosine.. $1.25 -$1.325 $1.25 -$1L.325 cargoes............ $0.85 $0.85 | 
BLOB. 02. cee ceeee 140-7. 7.25 7.30 erosine, p.w........ $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 tl . or ; > bbl 
. ba Sa > oe aes es : tLess than 4% of 1% eulphur. tBarging Se bbl. 
a coeccee oi a ‘ oo ‘ pe 6.20 — 6.00 *150 fire point. additional at some Gulf ports. “ : 
rices are nominal. arge lots. | *Correction: This price correct for Nov. 1. 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE New York Export MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 
District: ‘ ; ; (F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 
N.Y, harbor. .. 6.93 Charleston. . .6,00-6.23 (Prices in cents per gal. in bbls. F.a.s. New York) Heavy Panuco crude, ; | 
- we MORNOP.... 6.125 Savannah........ 5.75 . > > : ™ taxes to be paid. . $0 96 $0.96 
Philadelphia...) | 6.25 a, 6.48 CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) Grade C bunker oil, 
Baltimore...... 6.25 Portland......... 6.75 Bright stock: ship’s bunkers, taxes 
Norfolk....... 6.00-— 6.23 Bostom.......... 6.40 Light, 25 p.t..... ~e. 23.50 -24.00 23.50 -24.00 Sec eneneaweins $1.00 $1.00 
Wilmington, N.U. 6 25 Providence....... 6.40 Dese, $5 p.t...... 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 }Correction: This price correct for Novy 
*Barge lots. MID-CONTINENT LUBRICA PING OILS 
Neutral oil: ida irae ely is - 5 ye ce 
tFUEL OILS 9 97 no 6 a ; . (Prices in cents per gal. in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf oil terminals 
ioe : colors os Besos oa he oe a 36 bs ro o- In drums and new barrels, 0.5¢ to lo higher per gal. 
N. Yb N. ¥. | 600 Warren E filtered. °1 50 -22 00 21.50 -22.00 ; in some instances. 
— N. Y. harb. harb. barges 600 s.r., unfiltered.... 15.50 —16.50 16.50 —17.00 190-200 vis. D 210 brt. i os <9 
o. 1. Ce seccceses 6.25 6.125 650 s.r., unfiltered... . 20.00 20.00 —20.50 stock............. 29.90 <0.9 i 
en Sr ee 5.25 5.125 GOO f8., G.tecccccccce ss 20.50 -21.00 21.50 -22.00 150-160 vis. D 210 brt. stock: - 
-s? eats ome et ‘ 5 . 5.00 - 5.125 | 630 fl.,ar............ 23.50 -24.00 24.50 -25.00 wae cee ecccees - = rH 
Mb CGNwatcect caus eR | Ree | Seer 2 »( 21.5 
ee Cee: Se Pee oe ° + eee 21.50 21.50 
Wax, Domestic and Export 150-160 vis. E210 bet. | 
; - . COs 0 cnc ceca 21.50 21.50 
Phila. dist. Balt. dist. (Prices in cents per lb. Tests made by A. S. T. M. 120 vis. D 210 brt. stock 20.50 20.50 
OS rec eee 6.25 6.25 methods. Melting points shown below, however, are 180 vi;. No. 3 color neutral: 
| See §.25 §.25 A.M. ‘* higher than a y S ce (E. = a melting eee 16.50 16.50 
oes tea caas 4.75 = 5.25 5 25 | points. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic RPS cones 16.00 16.00 
eee $1. 45-$1.475 $145 $1 <4 | prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York and New 200 vis. No. 3 color neutral: | 
i SE Aree $1.25 $1.95 |} Orleans districts, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c ol ee 17.00 17.00 | 
| discount allowed for shipment in bulk. Scale, solid 15-30 p.p......-..-. 16.50 16.50 
‘ , and fully refined, slabs in bags.) 600 a.r. olive green... . 12.50 12.50 | 
. Bost. dist. Prov. dist. } Wises ties ——— - s.r. dark green.... 10.50 10.50 
Re iahs wala d ce ere 6.40 6.40 2 ‘ ~ = et dwanec dieses 20.50 20.50 
Raa 5.40 5.40 New York — ‘ — . 
3 See ee 5 40 5.40 Domestic Export SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS | 
POO Wa. ov ncanseneees | ey | A ornare 124-6 Y.C. scale.... 2.80 - 2.85 2.80 — 2.85 (Vis. at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil } 
Lo eee lice 8 8=—-—is«‘twseanere | 122-4 W.C. scale... 2.85 - 2.95 2.85 — 2.95 terminals, for export shipment.) 
tFuel oils meet specifications of U.S. Commercial | 124-6 W.C.scale..... 2.85 = 2.95 2.85 - 2.95 Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
Standards CS12-35 123-5 Fully rfd..... 4 45 y 125 1 379 Vis. Color 
125-7 Fully rfd...... 4.55 4.25 4.375 
| 128-30 Fully rfd..... 4.80 $.50 -— 4.625 100 No. 3......--.-. r.20 - 9.69 9.90 — 2.79 
tBunker | 130-2 Fully rfd...... 1.95 t.75 — 5.00 - Ay Seer 7.25 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 
- C Fuel tDiesel Oil | ge a = bees 9.35 5. 25 >. 375 es _ 3%. gat aaretns 7.75 — 8 00 7.73 - 8 bn 
strict: | 5-7 Fully rfd.... ,. 60 5.50 >. 45 ee Cr G. é +n 0.69 
- , 3, 2 ae - 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 -— 9.50 
N. Y. harbor “eee eT ee $1 25 **¢° 20 New Orleans 1200 ers 9 75 10.00 9.75 10.00 
a becceccee *$1.25 *$2.10-2.20 Domestic Export 2000 No. 4...... 10.25 10.50 10.25 -10.50 
ig 2 Pog 124-6 Y.C. ecale...... 2.80 - 2.85 2.80 - 2.85 Red Oils: 
— $120 $2.20 122-4 W.C.ecale...... 2.85 ~ 2.95 $2.85 — 2.95 Vis. Color 
Savannah........... $1.20 $2.20 124-6 W.C. ecale..... 2.85 = 2.95 *2 85_- 2.95 100 No. 5-6...... ve 3.50 oy +. 50 5.75 
Jacksonville......... $1.20 $220 | ae Fully = := ier. soa 200 No. 5-6........ " 355-7150 7.25 - 7.50 
> 25-7 ne 4.55 25 - 4.375 , == wit 7 8 
Partin lena tehadls r 4 Po 128-30 Fully rfd.... 4.80 $.50 — 4.625 bn _ Hr Sabet eatin 8753 Oo on 875 — 9 aa 
Reston. sell sgh 33 sc | BSR Polly efd.c000°2 495 8.75 - 5.00 | ONG So.) 92s 90 938 9.50 | 
Providence. ......... $1.25 2.25 ne eee eee abuse ees 1200 No. &-6......... 9 75 10.00 9.75 -10.00 
cs tShipment either in bags or in bulk 2000 No. 5-6. 10.25 -10.50 10.25 -10.50 | 
FRUUTU nD peal ia a ea i TE | ee ee : 
*F, rs 4 pret Corrections: This price in effeet Nov. 8th instead Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with | 
eeror Parging add Sc per bbl. of prices published on page 65, Nov. LOth issue green cast; prices for blue cast red oils are slightly 
For barging add 6.5c to 7.5c per bbl. lower in some cases | 
***For barging add 5c to 6c per bbl. a ‘ 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil Gulf Coast T k R: t } 
ean Shore | (Prices are f.0.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing : amnee ares 
zravity Plante | opinions of traders, except prices specified to the (Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental 
in Ns BONNER sc 55.s 5 0's 5.25 §.25 | contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments of 20,000 ports, in shillings per ton of 22 40 lbs., British sterling; 
er ag ee 5.00 ae . Or more, unless otherwise noted.) to U. S. ports in cents per bbl.) . 
altimore dist........ 5.25 oe. : : , eae = 
Norfolk dist......... 5 35 | Prices Effective Nov. 15 Nov. 8 | Rates Effective Nov. 15 
Savannah dist........ ae 25 For D ic shi : Crude &/or Refined Oil &/or 
Jacksonville dist... 3 33 | MOTOR CASOLING a sunk ae 
} " wie — ast whers t 
| §9 oct. & below...... 5.50 5.625 *5.75 9.875 Paid Ask ¥ Paid ro 
| 60-64 oct. number 9.625- 5.75 *5.875- 6.00 Guif-U.K./Cont 19 199-20'6 21/6 22/3-23 
65 oct. & above . 5.875- 6.125 6.125- 6.25 Aruba-U.K./Cont.{ 16/6 17/6-18 19 0/21 
° FUEL OILS Gulf-N. Atlantic** 
Pacific Export a ae (net E. of N. Y.): 
Te. Baar awe Tee b.3%75 5.25 — 5.375 a 
; : S = wh Hvy. Crude & 
(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo na See ll = 4 ong Fuel, (10 to 19.9 7 
ota, cents per gal., except wh t i wera si bar si gravity =X =n 
= « ept where otherwise noted.) KEROSINE Light Crude, (30 
as — , Nov. 15 Nov. 8 | GRAD WiWick ccc ccc 5.25 - 5.3875 5.23 - 5.375 Prva tte Lighter) 2 = oaery 
be 3 to ’ : ; - “aso : t ~ ” = —— 
5 oc ocean 6.00 — 6.125 6.00 - 6.12 | For Export Shipment: Kerosine = ed 5 
400 e.p. blend 65 oct. ~. GASOLINE Light Fuel. ; oe ie seincoes 
WES css x ac x 6.125- 6.375 6.123- 6.37% U. S. Motor = 50 — 5 625 » aaa Note: Dirty boat quotations are enlarged to cover, 
©38-40 w.w. kerosine.. $75 5.00 475-5 00 60-62. 400 ieiamedmer «ali 625 5 875-6 00 > | “Fuel and Light Crude” quotations. 
41-43 w.w. kerosine... 5.00 5.50 35.00 — 5.50 61-63. 390 en........ 3.625 75 65 873-600. {Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and 
44 w.w. kerosine..... 5.50 -5.75 5.50 - 5.73 66-66. 873 ob........ 3695-373 600-6 12: Hamburg, both inclusive. ; ‘ 
*150 fire point ; oN a ‘? ss oe ee : caeeceiag **Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c 
Nomina per bbl. additional. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 
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EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Oct. 12, 1937, except Corning 
Sept. 2, 1937) 
Penna Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe ” 


i EIS RRR SS TAS eer $2.00 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buekeye Pipe Lines 

Ce SS Bea ere $1.85 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). . .$1.27 

Posted by Other 

Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 

N. Y.) (Effective Oct. 12, 1937).......... $2.35 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Oct. 12, 1937) 

Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.35 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: 

Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.): 

(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
IRD BURY OR 5 6s 505s osc ncvcrcdonaowean $1.42 
PE MONOD 6 iis od baiccsiseswecsaseeaces $1.50 
_ *The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.35 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other lower districts range down to $2.30 per bbl. 


at well. 
MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (July 23, 1937)...$1.27 


Posted bv Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective July 22, 1937) 


Companies 


West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades... ..$1.09 
Effective July 23, 1937) 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter and 
— MMI wasnt”: Secreta ci ora lan oe eaientis we la $1.27 
| NEAR ene ere ee ee ee $1.245 
ey (Effective July 1, 1937) 
Billings and Tobacco.................-. $1.395 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Se, WIR cn vos 5 50d e4% wa eseneaee ee $1.35 


sea Se An ee Os a os oi in ake Cee $1.25 
Owensboro (Western Ky.) 


cketietacwi ames ete $1.40 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Feb. 1, 1937) 
Sto Pipe Line Oil (Ky.).................. $1.40 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Wesilern Ontario 


(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 
Petrolia. . 2.10 


ROINMNN Si gs cpa ia lacia blo ke eee $2.17 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 
(Effective Sept. 1, 1937) 

Clear Naphtha, 65 grav. & above........... $2.36 
Crude Oil & Discolored Naphtha 
oie th OO $1.36 Ser $1.62 
4b eee 1.38 OO 1.64 
. A ee 1.40 eee 1.66 
eB OTS 1.42 a eee 1.68 
err 1.44 lf3 4 Sere 1.70 
45-45 9... cccee 1.46 Sk ae 1.72 
on ee 1.48 kK eee 1.74 
oS See 1.50 oe . 1.76 
) ft ae 1.52 ge te SO 1.78 
oe Serre 1.54 AEE 1.80 
a, ee 1.56 ce oe POE Oe 1.82 
ne rT 1.58 64-64.9......... 1.84 

_ ft are 1.60 65° & higher, for 
discolored naph- 
tha only...... 2.36 


Note: Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 Ibs. vapor 
pressure, Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications as 
for clear naphtha except color. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co., Jan. 28, 1937 


(In Oklahoma- (In North-North 





*Kansas) Central Texas) 

Below 29...... $1.06 $0 96 

-29.9 1.08 0.98 
80-30 .9 1.10 1.00 
81-31.9 2.33 1.02 
$2-32.9 1.14 1.04 
33-33.9. 3 1.16 1.06 
$4-34.9...... 1.18 1.08 
$5-35.9 1.20 1.16 
36-36.9 1.22 1.12 
87-37.9 1.2 1.14 
38-38 .9 1.26 1.16 
> ee 1.28 1.18 
40 & above.... 1.30 1.20 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 

Jan. 28, Continental Oil Co. met in Okla., Kans., 
and North Texas. Sinclair-Prairie met in North 
Texas and North Central Texas, Jan. 28, Stanolind's 
North Texas schedule. Same date, The Texas Co. 
met in North-North Central Texas. 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
quantities computed by 97% tank tables. In Texas, 
100% tank tables are used effective Oct. 1, 1937, 
volume corrected to 60° F., and deduction for full 
b.s. & w. content. 

*Effective Aug. 1, 1937, for Otis-Albert pools 
Rush-Barton counties, Kans., 13c less. 








Posted by Carter Oil Co. 


In Oklahoma 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 25 .$0.98 BB-BS 9. wc cccce $1.16 
oS aa 1.00 BE-B4.9. .ccccce 1.18 
SS ae 1.02 35-35 .9.. ccs 1.20 
oS: 5 eee 1.04 Perr 1.22 
eee 1,06 5 2 ee . 1.24 
os cat de PR 1.08 | Ph eee . 1.26 
ie Oe 1.10 pe See «ae 
ee eb 40 and above... 1.30 
ee 1.14 


Above Carter schedule met Jan. 28 by the follow- 
ing companies: Sinclair-Prairie, Shell and Barnsdall 
in Oklahoma-Kansas; Skelly Oil in Kansas; Tide 
Water in Oklahoma; Pure Oil in Oklahoma-Kansas, 
beginning with below 24 at $0.98 and ending with 
40 & above at $1.30. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

ln Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, beginning with below 25, at $0.98 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.30. ; , 

In Texas: North and North Central, including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Henrietta, Electra, Comanche 
and Olden, same gravity and price schedule as 
Stanolind in North Texas, which see under Stanolind, 
beginning with below 29 at $0.96 and ending with 
40 and above, at $1.20. 

Beaumont, Tex. 


(Effective Oct. 1, 1937) 
.. $0.95 


Below 21°... ~ es i ee) yo 
21-21 .9.. 0.98 Sere p Be bj 
> > + i ee 1.01 A ee Lae 
23-23 .9.. 1.04 ot Me 4! 
24-24.9.. 1.07 31-31.9 1.23 
25-25 .9 1.10 J. ree 1.25 
26-26.9 1.13 err cos 

34 & above..... 1.29 


TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(*West Central Tezas) 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 29.......$0.96 ee $1.10 
a eae 0.98 36-36.9.. 1.12 
ata at, Ee 1.00 i See 1.14 
LLY ee 1.02 SS eee 1.16 
oS ee 1.04 eee 1.18 
 §& ee 1.06 40 and above... 1.20 
BOLD ianesncn 1.08 

*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 


Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., effective Jan. 28, posts 
Humble’s above schedule on Fisher county crude, 
plus these five lower grades, beginning with below 25 
gravity at $0.88; 25-25.9, $0.90; 26-26.9, $0.92; 
27-27.9, $0.94, and 28-28.9, $0.96; rest of schedule 
same as Humble’s in West Central Texas. 

Note: Effective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 


*East Central Tezas 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 





Below 29....... $1.03 eee 
oe Aree .05 36-36 .9. 
ny ee 1.07 i 6 eer 
ek re 1.09 .  * See 
a. 8 eee 1.11 et 
a })* ee 1.13 40 and above... 
a, eee 1.18 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
varro counties. 

Same date, Sinclair-Prairie met in Mexia Humble’s 
above schedule. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
BPs Aiwasdaneoves $0.96 $0.91 
Seer rr 0.98 0.93 
5 ee ee. 1.00 0.95 
2) ere re 1.02 0.97 
rere ee 1.04 6.99 
ne Cee: 1.06 1.61 
06) GUS. 5 oaiccacas 1.08 1.63 


Jan. 28, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Magnolia in the entire area and by Continental in 
Carson-Hutchinson and by Texas Co. in Panhandle 
Sweet, same as Humble’s «Ma Co. and on Panhandle 
Sour, same as Carson-Hutchinson. 

EAST TEXAS 
(Effective May 22, 1937) 

Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas 
oe rere $1.35 
Shell also posted on Jan. 28, in Livingston area, 

Polk County, Texas, $1.27. 

NORTHEAST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, 1937) 


(Posted by Magnolia, Jan. 28, 1937) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex: 

Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for Rodessa, La., which see under that company. 
(Posted by The Texas Co., Jan. 28, 1937) 
ie CEE ona bkc cats dadenecasens ere 








WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Glase- 
cock, Howard, Winkler and Upton Counties, Texas 
and Lea county, New Mexico). 


33-33.9... 





Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Crane, Upton, 
Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and Winker. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 28, met Humble in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos (except Yates 
shallow pool), Winkler, and Upton counties, Tex. 
and in Lea County, N. Mex. On Jan. 28, Shell post 
in Yates shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex., $0.81. 
June 4, 1937, Shell added Ector county to West 
Texas postings. 

Jan. 28, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met Humble in 
Hendrick field, Winkler county. 

Jan. 28, Texas Co. met Humble in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex., and Lea County, N. M 

April 20, 1937, Sinclair Prairie met Humble in 
Ward and Winkler, Tex. and Lea, N. M., counties, 
except that its gravity schedule ends with 36 and 
above, at $1.00. 

Posted by Continental Oil Co. 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 





Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. M.. .$0.9@ 
COLORADO 
(Posted by Continentai Oil Co., 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 

01 OS Aree $1.15 
03 6-96.92 ccccee 1.1 
05 Cs eae 1.19 
.07 tt EE 1.21 
.09 cen, cat SEO 1.28 
a 40 & above..... 1.25 

Cannon City and Florence, Col............. $1.16 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 
| are re errr $1.09 
Co err $1.37 
(Effective Nov. 1, 1936) 
Heyser heavy. . .$0.90 Placedo heavy. .$0.96 
Heyser light..... 1.15 WOERisccdcsieve 0.95 
Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 28, posted $1.09 in Salt 
Flat district, Tex. 
Anahuac, Dickinson, Flour Bluff and Turtlebay 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 31....... $1.16 $6-36.9.. 2.200. $1.28 
BIBL .D. .cccccece 18 37-87 .9.. 2.200. 1.36 
BAe 1.20 $8-38.9........ 1.32 
lt CEE Ee 1.22 $9-39.9..... 1.34 
34-34.9......00. 1.24 40 and above 1.36 
85-35 .9......... 1.26 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Darst Creek; 
ted $1.00 in — $1.12 in Lytton Springs; 
1.27 for Cleveland, Liberty county, Tex.; $1.15 
in Hardin, Liberty county. Tex. 
Jan. 28, 1937, The Texas Co. met Humble in 
Darst Creek. 
; Posted by Humble 


Conroe, Raccoon Bend, Tomball and Satsuma 
(Deep sand crudes) 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 29....... $1.20 $5-35.9........ $1.34 

39.9. wccccece .22 36-36.9......+- 1.36 
BOBO .9. .cccscce 1.24 37-37 .9...... - 1.38 
81-31 .9......00- 1.26 SB .9.. 200 ~ 1.40 
82-32.9......06. 1.28 $9-39.9..... oo 1.4 
83-33 .9......... 1.30 40 & above... 1.44 
$4-34.9......... 


1.32 
Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Tomball and 
Texas Co. met Humble in Conroe, beginning with 
35-35.9 gravity. 


Posted by Humble 
Mirando, Heavy and Light 
(Effective July 6, 1937) 





RW Sh. ccced $0.96 8 Se $1.18 
So Aer re 0.98 >} ae ~- 1.20 
. Seer 1.00 $3-38.9... 20. os Eee 
See 1.02 34-34.9...cc- we Bae 
Ls Saseca es 1.04 35-B5..9. . ccc os aca 
 . } eer 1.06 36-36.9...... oe Fr 
i Se 1.08 ol ~~ 1.98 
ri Of Serer 1.10 SB-SS 9... ccc ns oe 
Of ae ey ft Se << 2 
re 1.14 40 & above..... 1.36 
Seer 1.16 

July 6, Magnolia posted same schedule as Humbl 
in Mirando. 


July 6, 1937, Texas Co. posted for Duval-Mirando, 
$0.96 for below 21, plus 2c differential, to $1.12 for 
28 & above. 


(Continued on nezt page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


(Continued from preceding page) 











NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De 





Soto, Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado, 
Bunkie, and Miller county). 
Below 25..... $0.90 eee $1.08 
25-25.9 ...... 0.92 SS eee 1.10 
26-269 ...... 0.94 2. fee 1.12 
27-27.9 ...... 0.96 ee 1.14 
28-28.9 ...... .98 . &§ rr 1.16 
29-29.9 ...... 1.00 er 1.18 
$0-80.9 ...... 1,02 Sb 1.20 
eee 1.04 40 and above... 1.22 
ee 1 
Rodessa, La. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 25....... $0.93 33-33 .9 1.11 

Serre 34-34.9... - 1.18 
26-26.9.. 35-35 .9... o. wea 
27-27.9.. 36-36 .9. oc Bone 
28-28 .9 A ae e 
29-29 .9 38-38 .9 an 
80-30.9 39-39 .9 1.23 
oo. ae 40 and above... 1.25 
$2-32.9 





Choctaw and Darrow 


Jan. 28, 1937, initial posting; same schedul 
Humble posts in Mirando, Tex., which “a oe 
a sawp vteiynone Lc SE CCR CET TET $0.90 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 10, '36)... 0.97 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 28, °37)... 1.24 


Jan. 28, 1937, Magnolia met S. O. La.’s No. La.- 
Ark. gravity and price schedule in Pine Island, 








Haynesville, Bull Bayou and Cotton Valley, La 
and > i and Rainbow districts, Ark.; and 
met S La.’s Rodessa prices; and in 
lowa, ' Cope Meadow, 
gravity and price schedule on Mirando. 

Jan. 28, The Texas Co. met S. O. La. in N. La., 


Lockport, 
La., posted Humble’s 


except that its gravity schedule begins with below 
27 at $0.94. It posted $1.37 for Garden Island, La., 
$1.24 for LaFitte, La. 


and $0.90 for Smackover. 





*GULF COASTAL FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. and 


The Texas Co 
axet 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) (Henntie) 
umble exas (July 6 °37) 

Below 18...... $0.95 $0.90 oa 
i) + er for 0.92 enue 
3. | ee below 0.94 ara 
20-20 .9 <a" 0.96 $1.01 
rk ee 0.98 0.98 1.03 
ae 1.01 1.01 1.05 
23-23 .9 1.04 1.04 1.07 
SE Pe keesese 1.07 1.07 1.09 
FS-E5 9. wc ccccce 1.10 1.10 1.11 
SED wcceces 1.33 1.13 1.13 
ok ee 1.15 1.15 1.15 
NE Pi wuncede By 1.17 3. 
pk ee 1.19 1.19 1.19 
a 1.21 1.2 1.21 
31-31.9 1.23 1.23 1.23 
5 eee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
nt eee 1.27 1.27 1.27 
kre 1.2 1.29 1.29 
SS-SS 9... cccce 1.31 for 1.31 
of} re 1.33 oil 1.33 
 Piasceses 1.35 34° 1.35 
nn Lt Oe 1.37 and 1.37 
99-39 .9...cccee 1.39 above. 1.39 
40 and above.. 1.41 nee 1.41 


Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F 

*Humble’s prices apply in these fields: Barbers 
Hill, Goose Creek, Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss 
Bluff, Mykawa, Orange, Pierce Junction, Plymouth, 
Rabbs Ridge, Raccoon Bend (shallow sand), “Refugio 
light and theavy, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland 
and West'Columbia. tExcept these grades of Refugio 
heavy: effective July 6, 1937: Below 20, $0.95; 
20-20.9, $1.01; 21-21.9, $1.03; 22-22.9, $1.05; 23- 
23.9, $1.07; 24-24.9, $1.09; and 25-25.9, $1.11; rest 
of schedule same as other Gulf Coastal crude. 

Jan. 28, Sinclair-Prairie met above Humble 
schedule in full. 

July 6, 1937, The Texas Co. posted for Refugio, 
which includes Greta, Saxet and Watt: $1.01 for be- 
low 21, plus 2c differential, to $1.17 for 28 & above. 

Texas Co. postings in Gulf Coastal Texas include: 
Arriola, Five Corners, Ganado, Humble, Liberty, 
Magnet, Manvel, Markham, Mauritz, Pickett 
Ridge, Port Neches, Sour Lake, West Columbia and 
Withers. In Gulf Coastal Louisiana: Bay St. Elaine, 
Caillou Island, Dog Lake, Four Isle, Gillis, Horse- 
shoe Bayou, Iberia, Lake Barre, Lake Pelto, Leesville 
and Port Barre. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo.,; 
same schedule as Stanolind posta in Oklahoma, 
Kansas which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
previous page. 


ee errr $1.30 
ME ON aig cceeiecckekcasctaseadesas 1.18 

; heavy Der aKees wed aeeenieeevatececueten 1.12 
Hogback, | ee? cee oaseeeaeaeeane 1.33 
Nn xc 4 menekactueeeneeasanenwee 1.23 
Elk Basin, Night Dinos stecvskkedswacenaenere 1.30 
CNN in e's: ca vetattewieccncenees 1.30 
I ein ons < c Kennsrceewnndendeeer 0.82 

(Effective Nov. 4, 1936) 

Cee Ce, BONE os 6 on cccccicevedeanacwne $0.62 
OI co cecicdcuseekinmacnceeeeeee 0.62 
Raameees EPG, W9Gk «oc cccdccccccccsscese ae 


Mont., (Postings discontinued Jul 
1936, but Stanolind price — by bic 
Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, i 20c per bbl.) 


Pondera, 


Posted by Ohio Oll Co 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Bee ONIN Sv eve cancyeddccadaveneenens $1.30 
Grass Creek, ight Pienccwhaenddewsenaennteen 1.30 
Ps ca ce ccccncodeccudseheuceeuaes 1.205 
IN id eaes canedcadckceneqnsenarun 0.97 
DOG BR oo ccc cccacccatesccdaeeaes 1.26 

Posted by *International Refg. Co 
Cut Bank, Mont. 

(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Below 35°...... $1.34 PP $1.42 
/ . ae 1.36 Ss eee 1.44 
oe |) ae : 38 40 and above... 1.46 
SRE Gi kcccccss 


40 
*Texas Co. sn 


Posted by Continental Otl Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


CR Cs BN aie a x kc cicetccadesece ere 
Big Muddy, LT ae eer F 
Lance Creek, Wye. ......cccene a 





CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 


All gravities above those quoted lake highest price offered in the field. Prices sue Feb. 26, 1936, excep! Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe Springs, Kern 
Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936; Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936; El Segundo and Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937 





s 
2 
ae = 
a 
coo = 
eect 4 
Mase § 8 
Sega "= § 
gems = § 
Dome < 
Gravity 
oe eee 30.80 0.79 0.74 
18-18 .9...... 80 79 74 
16-16.9.... 80 .79 74 
of . 80 .79 74 
ot .80 .79 74 
A oe .82 a 74 
20-20 .9...... .85 .79 74 
fh a .88 .79 .74 
cL .92 .82 .74 
23-23 .9...... 95 .86 By 
24-24.9.. 2.0 . 91 .80 
., § Se .03 .95 .82 
26-26.9...... -06 1.00 .85 
Tk eae 10 1.05 .88 
, . A ee -14 1.10 .90 
29-29 .9.. 2.0 ae Bebe .93 
80-30.9...... 2) 1.19 .95 
$1-31.9 
A eee *Elwood Terrace 
$3-83.9...... “a oa 
84-34.9...... — 
ee ia: an 
36-36.9.. a eae « 
87-87 .9...... is Ea « 
= ee y tenes 
$9-39.9...... ‘ sn 
40-40.9... i ao 
*F.o 











NOVEMBER 


17, 


1937 


Huntingtos 


me et pret pet et pet et 
* tle eo Steen. @. &@ 


met tet et pret ret pret pet pet et 


F.O.B Standard Pipe 


Playa del Rey 


Line 


tAiso McK nirick. Kern River. Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.76 thra 


**Exce 
Lakeview Area. | uaeacam prices differ on gravities below 18.9. Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest o schedule 
same as Signal Hi 


3 £5 3 
& 2 : a 
ia] 2 
ea MH = : % 3's 3 3 
Za a3 7 br 2.5 4 - 
ss 48 § § 3 235 & 32 
58 <¢ €& ew. & Bat S&S Bm 
CO. wa wee OF OH 6.6 O80 6.8 
. 2 80 76 .76 .77 78 
a die sane 80 76 .76 77 .78 
7“ stm <ses 80 76 .76 77 .78 
Me acne ‘eied 82 76 .16 77 .78 
me ated ase 85 76 .78 77 .78 
== 4 
96 . 84 .79 .96 88 93 82 .92 
03 .98 .88 1.62 —_— 89 .99 
06 .98 .86 1.65 .98 1.03 
1.03 a) <éee ee waee .96 1.06 
14 1.07 Se aw Se ana .99 1.18 
Re 6343S et econ 26Oe exes. 3. Bae 
ey tee <n ast cee io Oe Robe 
= i. a  <aiue (a> =e Boe 
Bae ue Oe we ncn kee aaa 
ena Ce tbck eae ecu 2a nae 
iam Bie «tee 66) week. «cee Gc 
hi) éeed “ole eaea sen. ee ween 
aie Sean im wei wae ase Boal a“ 
we sean <i ot ee weve BG «am 
“eee Been < wees eee scam Bae date 
cS .  acks, cue ater char. EE ae 
ems Bie wes «ete ehee ome BI saae 








Beate Fe Springs 


[lend tlendiantiontiontamiantion 
i>] 
- 


.3 
| 





8 =§ « 
. gi i 
- b | « 
a> > z x 
a4 63 2 or | 
a a 2 ee 
i] 
Ss 28 @ Ss Ss 5 
6.76 ... 6.70 @.70 0.70 @.70 ©.70 ... 
i ee 70 .70 .70 .78 .» eon 
. = .70 .78 .70 7e one wae 
. a .78 .7@ .70 78 ae ana 
eS .7@ .78 .70 .78 oul ends 
78 .78 .74 .74 .74 .74 .71 .78 
aie .78 .78 .78 .78 .78 oan 78 
a .73 .82 .82 82 .82 .74 78 
ones aan .87 .87 .87 k 78 72 
tm .8e .92 .92 .92 F .82 16 
ence .84 .97 .97 .97 .94 .86 79 
nen .88 1.01 1.01 1.01 .98 98 83 
ones an” 2. 3. 3 Oe Ee ence. econ 
ones ‘CF 3.00 3.50 3.30 3.06 waa ccm 
ae oe 3.38 2.38 2. BR wc oes 
aes 2 BS 3-2 SS Giuee ecee 
dam Ae Ree Eee Bee eee -aeen (een 
onee Bae B.ae 3. 3. 
eats Bebe 2.46 3.36 1.08 EE Hills 
aw eee 3.96 3.46 3.08 ee AP 
eek <n week wee saeee Cie 
So a 
ee a ee a 
a_i hee whe ween ‘da. GE eae 
ede “dee ene -aeek ance ean axes 
ain tn aaea amen a ere 


19.9 gravity: no higher gravity quoted. 
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Positions Wanted 





































SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING EXECUTIVE 
available at once 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
of Markets, Distribution, 


tions, Costs, Personnel. 
ment of programs 


Analysis 
Opera- 

Develop- 

Administration 


[ Analysis of 
Sales and Sales Activities. © Train- 
ing and Supervision of Salesmen 
Development of Merchandising 
ideas and Customer Good Will. 


OPERATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Selection and Training of Personnel 
Co-ordination of the activities of 
the Service Group Analysis of 
Operations and the Elimination of 
(Tnnecessary Functions and Expense 


Box 474 
Care National Petroleum News, 
Cleveland, Ohio 












For Sale 



















OLL BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


Including four service stations ind 

one wholesale plant, well located and 

doing vood business, in live Colorado 
{ 


\ddress Box 473 












COMBINED BULK AND SERVICE STATION 





















or sale Located on main street and rail 
road in city of 100,000, rerms \ddres:s 
\. B. James, Box 441, Rockford, Il 
TANKS FOR SALE 
Threc 19,000 gallon-capacity Graver 


L. W. D. horizontal and underwriters 
' 


l) feet 6 Inches by 29 feet 
nehes Located Western New Yorl 


tanks 


\ddress Box 475 











Business Opportunities 





















SALE AND PURCHASE 
of 
GASOLINE-and-OIL COMPANIES 
BULK PLANTS and 
JOBBING CONCERN 
Contidentially Negotiated 
WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Pro} es 
331 Grandview, Cleveland Hei “hts @) 











Professional Services 














ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 


The Gray Industrial Laboratories 


Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 



























PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 

Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Castello Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 














Index to Advertisers 





This index is published as @ convenience 
fo the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors OFT OGINIUSSIONS, 





Acheson Colloids Corp. 51 

Allis Co., Louis : 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Flange & Mfg. Co. 

American Lubricants, Inc. 17 

American Mineral Spirits Co 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
5: eens) ker at 

\merican Weekly, The 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Co 


Bakelite Corp. : 

Bayou State Oil Corp. 

Benjamin Electric Co. * 
Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 7 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co 

Bowser & Co., Inec., S. F. 

Brodie Co., Inc., Zalph N. 

Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 

Butler Mfg. Co. 


Cantield Oil Co. 


Champion == Plug Co. 11 
Champlin Refg. Co. : 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co 19 
Cities Service Co. 15 
Columbian Steel Tank Co 


Conewango Refg. Co. 1G 
Continental Can Co. 

Crown Can Co. : 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Ce 
Cushing Refg. & Gasoline Co 


Danciger Oil & Refineries, Inc 7 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. ; 

iu Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | 


Edwards & Co., Vincent 

Eleetric Auto Lite Co. 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Erie Meter Systems, In¢ 6 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 8-9 
Evans Products Co 

Exide Batteries 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co, 

Farrell Mfg. Co. 

Federal Motor Truck Company 

Freedom Oil Works Co. 50 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


Gaylord Container Corp. 

General American Transportation 
Corp. : I 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Truck Co 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 

Globe Oil & Refg. Co 

Goodall Rubber Co. Is 

Goodrich Electric Co. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Ine 

Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hanlon-Bucheanan, In : 
Hays Mfg. Co. 7 
Heekin Can Co. 

Heil Co 

Hewitt Rubber Corp 

Hinde & Dauche Paper Co 

Hull, Inec., W. Frank 

Humble Oil & Refg. Co 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester Co 


fesco Lubricants Co 
Johnston & Jennings Co 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Walter 

Lawrence System 

Leland Electric Co. 13 
Lion Oil Refg. Co. 


McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y 

Master Electric Co. 14 
Metal Hose & Tubing Co. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 

; : Fourth Cove 
Milwaukee Valve Co 
Morrison Bros Second Covet 
National Meter Co 
Nat’l Petroleum Mutual Fire’ In- 

surance Co. ; 
National Petroleum News 
National Pumps Corp, 
National Refg. Co. ) 
Neptune Meter Co. 12 
New York Lubricating Oil Co 


Ohio Oil Co 55 
Oil Equipment Mfg. Co 





Paratlow Sales Division, S. O. of 


Peerless Electric Co. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi! 
Assn. 

Pennsylv: inia 
Co. 

Penola, inc, ‘% 

Perfection Stove Co. 

Philadelphia Valve Co 

Phillips oe ac i 1} 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

Pure Oil Co. a 

Pyroil Co. 


Petroleum Products 


Roper, Corp., Geo. D. 


Service Station eee nt Co. 
Shand & Jurs Co, .. 


| ee arn eee yr . a 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp. 


Sinclair Refg. Co. cee 10 
Skelly Oil Co. . : 
Southern Steel Barrel Co. 

Southwest Grease & Oil Co. 

Southwest Pump Co. .... 

Standard Oil Co., of N. J. 

Standard Steel Works 

Stevens Hotel . “i : 50 
Sun Oil Co. ees 


Taleo Asphalt & Refg. Co. 
Texaco Development Corp. i 


THIOKOL COMM. ..ceh ws 1S 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 

Truck Equipment Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. .. 

Universal Oil Products Co SE 
Viking Pump Co. 52 


Wayne Pump Co 

Wheaton Brass Works, A. W 38-39 
White Motor Co. 

Wiloil Corp. , 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co. 

Wood Industries, Inc., Gar Third Cove: 
Worthington Pump & Mach’y Corp 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. Di 
vision of Mullins Mfg. Corp 


Coming Meetings 


Virginia Oil Jobbers Assn., John Marshal 
Hotel, Richmond, Dec. 10. 

National Asphalt Conference, 
Tenn., week of Dec. 6. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
New York, Dec. 6 to 10. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., Dec. ¢ 
tO 23. 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Ine., Oma 
ha, Nebr., Dec. 7, 8 and 9. 

society of Automotive Engineers, Nationa! 
Production Meeting, Hotel Durant, Flint 
Mich., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 

American Chemical Society, Division ©1 
ganic Chemistry, Richmond, Va., Dec, 28 
29 and 30. 


Memphis 


1938 


Independent Oil Jobbers Assn. of Okla... 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan, 13. 

Northwest Petroleum <Assn., North Dakot« 
Division, Minot, N. D., Jan. 24 and 25. 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., Minnesota Di 
vision, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Jan 

27 and 28. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Brow: 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 
Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., 24th annual conven 
tion and oil exposition, Hotel Broadview 

Wichita, Kans., Feb. 14 and 15 


Pa. Refinery Lubricating Oil 
Inventory 


(Issued as of Nov. 4 by National 
Petroleum Assoc.) 


|. Raw Long Residuum 
(Including all raw long resi- 
duum below, and not salable, 
as 600 fire) 1,098,795 
2. 600 Steam Refined 
(Includes all steam refined 
stock commonly sold or used 
as 600 and as raw material 
for bright stocks) 
3. Other Steam Refined 
(Not included in 1 and 2, 
above) 9,017,523 
i. Finished Dewaxed Long Res. 3,024,706 
>. Bright Stock 
(Does not include any mate- 
rial reported in 4, above) 
}. Viscous Neutral, below 180 vis 
but not below 142 vis. @ 100 8,360,021 
Viscous Neutral, 180 vis a 
100 and above 


Gallons 


9,824,767 


14,764,259 


~] 


7,749,192 
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